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CONSTRUCTIVE  IMPERIALISM. 

As  a  nation  we  are  curiously  content  with  our  political  incon¬ 
sistencies.  We  admit,  without  reluctance  and  indeed  with  a 
certain  elation,  that  we  are  an  illogical  people,  and  we  consider 
it  entirely  in  keeping  with  our  practical  capacity  that  we  do  not 
trouble  to  think  out  our  opinions  with  clear-cut  sharpness  Uke 
some  of  our  neighbours.  When  we  find  that  our  fine,  confused 
thinking  has  involved  us  in  embarrassment  we  cheerfully  assert 
that  we  are  sure  to  muddle  through  somehow,  and  are  not  even 
put  out  of  conceit  with  ourselves  when  it  turns  out  that  the 
process  has  cost  us  enormous  toil  and  an  immense  expenditure 
of  money,  as  happened  to  be  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the 
Boer  War.  We  have  been  told  by  a  famous  historian  that  we 
annexed  and  developed  the  British  Empire  in  a  fit  of  absence  of 
mind ;  and  we  repeat  the  statement  with  complacency  as  though 
it  were  much  to  our  credit  to  have  done  great  things  by  a  sort 
of  accident  without  knowing  what  we  were  about  or  in  what 
direction  we  were  going. 

One  result  of  this  strange  intellectual  temper  is  that  when  we 
find  a  public  man  who  has  really  thought  out  his  ideas  and 
attempted  to  arrange  them  in  some  systematic  fashion  w’e  are 
inclined  to  regard  him  with  a  certain  bewilderment  and  even 
mistrust.  We  are  so  used  to  the  bundles  of  contradictions  and 
cross-divisions  which  make  up  our  party  programmes  that  a  states¬ 
man  who  applies  clear  thinking  and  precise  reasoning  to  our 
political  problems  gives  a  good  many  of  us  the  impression  of  being 
somewhat  academic  and  theoretical.  His  eminent  public  services 
and  great  intellectual  distinction  may  compel  us  to  speak  of  him 
with  respect ;  we  may  not  be  able  to  question  his  ability  or  his  sin¬ 
cerity  of  purpose  ;  but  we  feel  that  somehow  or  other  his  words  do 
not  count  in  the  real  solid  business  of  affairs  like  that  of  the  eminent 
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X  who  sits  on  the  Opposition  front-bench,  or  the  eminent  Y  who 
has  vindicated  his  claim  to  practicality  by  having  worked  himseli 
into  a  Cabinet  office  with  its  attendant  emoluments.  We  have 
grown  so  inured  to  the  perennial  faction  hght  of  our  politics,  so 
accustomed  to  the  “organised  quarrel  ”  which  pervades  the  whole 
parliamentary  and  electoral  atmosphere,  that  w^e  unconsciously 
ascribe  a  kind  of  technical  competence  to  the  thorough-going 
party  man.  We  look  upon  him  as  the  trained,  scientific  expert, 
a  disciplined  soldier,  free  from  the  amateurishness  of  the  volunteer 
who  will  not  wear  the  regular  uniform  or  go  through  all  the 
prescribed  motions  of  the  drill-ground.  And  so  strong  is  this  pre¬ 
possession  that  it  needs  unusual  courage  to  break  away  from  the 
conventions  and  to  enunciate  a  political  creed  which  seeks  an 
intellectual  or  spiritual  symmetry  rather  than  a  close  adherence 
to  the  formula  of  any  party. 

Lord  Milner  has  not  only  the  requisite  independence  of  mind 
to  take  this  course  but,  what  is  of  equal  importance,  he  possesses 
the  weight  and  authority  to  enable  him  to  do  so  with  effect.  An 
administrator  who  ruled  great  territories  in  the  crisis  of  their  fate, 
and  for  seven  crowded  years  was  in  contact  with  all  the  stormy 
realities  of  revolution  and  war,  is  clearly  no  mere  theorist.  In 
English  public  life  w^e  attach  far  less  importance  to  what  a  man 
thinks  than  to  what  he  does.  Lord  Milner  has  done  so  much 
that  even  our  most  “practical”  persons  must  take  him  seriously. 
Even  so  I  daresay  some  of  them  find  him  disconcerting.  “Here 
is  a  man,”  they  say,  “who  is  a  convinced  Imperialist  and  as  deter¬ 
mined  an  advocate  of  National  Service  as  Lord  Roberts  himself. 
That  ought  to  make  him  an  out-and-out  Unionist.  Yet  he  seems 
to  be  almost  as  much  in  favour  of  an  agrarian  revolution  as  if  he 
belonged  to  one  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  committees ;  and  then 
again  he  talks  quite  indulgently  about  Socialism,  and  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  could  hardly  go  further  in  supporting  the  minimum  wage 
and  the  right  to  work.” 

Nevertheless,  Lord  Milner  is  one  of  the  few  men  of  great  dis¬ 
tinction  in  our  public  life  who  have  really  thought  out  a  con¬ 
sistent  political  creed.  For  some  years  past,  and  more  particularly 
since  he  returned  from  South  Africa,  he  has  been  preaching  this 
faith  to  his  fellow-countrymen  with  extreme  directness  and 
lucidity.  He  has  now'  permitted  his  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Boyd,  to 
make  a  selection  from  his  speeches  and  addresses.^  The  work  has 
been  performed  by  the  editor  with  care  and  discrimination,  wdth 
the  result  that  we  have  before  us  in  these  extracts,  and  in  a  long 
and  illuminative  introductory  essay,  a^body  of  political  doctrine 
which  deserves  attention. 

(1)  The  Xation  and  the  Empire.  By  Lord  Milner,  G.C.B.  (Constable  and  Co.) 
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Lord  Miluer’s  speeches  and  his  prel'ace  express,  with  singular 
directness  and  uncompromising  sincerity,  the  revulsion  against 
the  laisser-faire  doctrine  which  was  imposed  by  Bentham  and  the 
utilitarian  philosophers  upon  the  Liberal  party  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  eventually  became  the  orthodox  political  formula  of 
the  great  majority  of  educated  Englishmen.  During  the  past 
twenty  years  the  reaction  against  this  iron-bound  creed  has  been 
manifested  everywhere.  The  Conservatives  attack  it  from  one 
side,  the  latter-day  liadicals  from  another,  and  the  Socialists  from 
a  third;  but  hardly  anybody,  except  Lord  Milner,  endeavours  to 
work  all  the  objections  into  one  coherent  whole.  If  Lord  Milner’s 
attitude  seems  strange  to  the  sluggish  thinkers  who  take  their 
political  opinions  ready  made,  that  is  not  because  it  is  startling  or 
original,  but  because  it  is  strictly  and  even  severely  logical.  All  the 
articles  of  his  faith  work  together,  and  they  all  spring  from  the 
revolt  against  exaggerated  and  excessive  individualism.  For  him 
the  community  counts  for  more  than  the  private  citizen  ;  the  nation 
more  than  the  city  or  province  ;  the  Empire  more  than  the  nation. 
The  State  is  an  organism  which  must  use  its  powers  for  the  good 
of  all  its  members,  mindful  of  the  obligations  it  has  inherited 
from  the  past  and  owes  to  the  future.  For  the  “enlightened 
selfishness”  of  competitive  individualism  is  substituted  the  idea 
of  the  collective  effort  to  improve  social  conditions,  to  mitigate  the 
stress  of  the  economic  conflict,  and  to  relieve  the  injuries  inflicted 
by  nature  and  human  nature.  Lord  Milner  says  that  he  is  not 
and  never  has  been  a  worshipper  of  laisser  faire  : — 

“  I  a/n  not  an  Individualist  and  I  am  not  a  Cosmopolitan.  The  conception 
which  haunts  me  is  the  conception  of  the  people  of  these  islands  as  a  great 
family  bound  by  indissoluble  tics  to  kindred  families  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  within  its  own  borders  striving  after  all  that  makes  for  productive 
power,  for  social  harmony,  and  as  a  result  of  these,  and  as  the  necessary 
complement  and  yield  of  these  for  its  strength  as  a  nation  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.” 

On  the  one  side  this  conception  leads  to  Imperialism  ;  on  the 
other  to  what  some  of  Lord  Milner’s  critics  describe  as  Socialism, 
or  at  least  to  that  form  of  it  which  in  France  is  known  as  le 
socialisme  d’etat.  Many  ardent  Tariff  Eeformers  profess  to  be 
also  convinced  and  determined  individualists  :  unreasonably 
enough,  since  fiscal  Protection  is  obviously  a  form  of  State 
Socialism,  a  device  for  employing  the  power  of  the  comnumity 
to  control  the  activities  of  individuals,  to  direct  the  course  of 
production,  and  check  the  unrestricted  play  of  competition. 
“TarilT  Eeforrn  or  Socialism  ”  is  a  favourite  catch-phrase  of  the 
platform.  It  would  be  more  logical  to  change  the  conjunction  and 
speak  of  “Tarifl'  Eeforrn  and  Socialism.”  The  two  things  have 
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much  in  common,  as  some  Conservative  leaders  are  beginning 
to  understand.  The  time  may  come  when  the  real  affinities 
between  these  ideas  will  be  utilised  for  practical  purposes  by  some 
Disraeli  or  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  of  the  future  (one  conceives 
that  he  may  bear  a  less  distinctive  nanie,  such,  for  example,  as 
Smith),  and  when  a  Unionist  Government  will  be  swept  into  power 
by  a  triumphant  combination  of  the  Tory  and  the  Labour  vote. 

Lord  Milner,  at  any  rate,  is  not  afraid  to  avow  an  ideal  of 
social  reform  which  is  so  far  of  kin  to  Socialism  that  it  can  afford 
to  be  kind  to  it  :  — 

“I  am  unable,”  he  says,  “to  join  in  the  hue  and  cry  against  Socialism. 
That  there  is  a  useless  form  of  Socialism  I  admit,  a  Socialism  which  attacks 
wealth  simply  because  it  is  wealth,  and  lives  on  the  cultivation  of  class 
hatred.  But  that  is  not  the  whole  story,  most  assuredly  not.  There  is  a 
nobler  Socialism  which  so  far  from  springing  from  envy,  hatred,  and  all 
uncharitableness,  is  born  of  genuine  sympathy  and  a  lofty  and  wise  con¬ 
ception  of  what  is  meant  by  national  life.  It  realises  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  merely  so  many  millions  of  individuals  each  struggling  for  himself  with 
the  State  to  act  as  policeman,  but  literally  one  body  politic;  that  the 
different  classes  and  sections  of  the  community  arc  members  of  that  body, 
and  that  when  one  member  suffers  all  the  members  suffer.” 

And  here  is  the  point  developed  in  more  detail  — 

”  Mere  fidelity  to  the  Mighth  Commandment  is  not  a  constructive  policy, 
and  Socialism  is  not  necessarily  synonymous  with  robbery.  Correctly  used, 
the  word  only  signifies  a  particular  view  of  the  proper  relation  of  the  State 
to  its  citizens — a  tendency  to  substitute  public  for  private  ownership,  or  to 
restrict  the  freedom  of  individual  enterprise  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 
But  there  are  some  forms  of  property  which  wo  all  admit  should 
be  public  and  not  private,  and  the  freedom  of  individual  enterprise 
is  already  limited  by  a  hundred  laws.  Socialism  and  Individualism  are 
opposing  principles,  which  enter  in  various  proportions  into  the  constitution 
of  every  civilised  society;  it  is  merely  a  question  of  degree.  One  com¬ 
munity  is  more  socialistic  than  another.  The  same  community  is  more 
socialistic  at  one  time  than  at  another.  This  country  is  far  more  socialistic 
than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  and  for  most  of  the  changes  in  that  direction 
the  Unionist  and  the  Tory  party  are  responsible.  The  Factory  Acts  are  one 
instance;  free  education  is  another.  The  danger,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  the 
Unionist  party  going  off  on  a  crusade  against  Socialism  is  that  in  the  heat 
of  that  crusade  it  may  neglect,  or  appear  to  neglect,  those  social  evils,  of 
which  honest  Socialism  is  striving,  often,  no  doubt,  by  unwise  means,  to 
effect  a  cure.  If  the  Unionist  party  did  that,  it  would  be  unfaithful  to  its 
own  best  traditions  from  the  days  of  Sybil  and  Coningsby  to  the  present 
time.  The  true  antidote  to  revolutionary  Socialism  is  practical  social  reform. 
That  is  no  claptrap  phrase — although  it  may  sound  so;  there  is  a  great 
historical  truth  behind  it.  The  revolutionary  Socialist — I  call  him  revolu¬ 
tionary  because  he  wants  to  alter  the  whole  basis  of  society — would  like  to 
get  rid  of  all  private  property,  except  perhaps,  our  domestic  pots  and  pans. 
He  is  averse  from  private  enterprise.  He  is  going  absurdly  too  far;  but 
what  gave  birth  to  his  doctrine  The  abuse  of  the  rights  of  private  property, 
the  cruelty  aud  the  failure  of  the  scramble  for  gain,  which  mark  the  reigu 
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of  a  one-sided  Individualism.  If  we  had  not  gone  much  too  far  in  one 
direction,  we  should  not  have  had  this  extravagant  reaction  in  the  other. 
But  do  not  let  us  lose  our  heads  in  face  of  that  reaction.  While  resisting  the 
revolutionary  propaganda,  let  us  bo  more,  and  not  less,  strenuous  in  removing 
the  causes  of  it.” 

“You  may  think,”  said  Lord  Milner,  when  he  addressed  these 
observations  to  a  Unionist  audience,  “that  I  am  now  talking  pure 
Radicalism.”  It  would  be  a  very  impure  kind  of  Radicalism  if 
tested  by  the  tenets  of  the  older  Radical  writers  and  speakers,  as 
they  are  exhibited,  for  example,  in  the  fascinating  volume  in 
which  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  our  younger  historians  has  just 
analysed  the  character  and  political  career  of  the  inspired  orator 
of  the  Manchester  school.^ 

But  [jord  Milner’s  scheme  of  social  reform  is  not  inspired 
solely  by  the  desire  to  make  life  better  w'orth  living  for  the 

masses  of  the  people.  It  is  fused  into  that  passion  for  the 

Empire  which  is  the  dominating  motive  of  his  public  activities. 
He  is  an  Imperialist  who  does  not  even  disdain  the  name,  and 
regards  the  things  it  represents  with  a  glowing,  though  very 
definite  and  reasoned,  enthusiasm.  “Imperialism,”  he  says,  “as 
a  political  doctrine  has  often  been  represented  as  something 

tawdry  and  superficial.”  But  in  his  own  view  it  has  all  the 

depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  a  religious  faith,  and  he  insists 
that  its  significance  is  moral  even  more  than  material.  It  is  very 
little  concerned  with  the  extension  of  territory,  and  not  at  all 
with  that  of  “  painting  the  world  red  ” — quite  enough  is  painted 
red  already.  The  real  Imperial  question  is  that  of  preserving  the 
unity  of  a  great  race,  or  combination  of  races  ;  of  maintaining  that 
unity,  and  enabling  it  to  develop  freely  along  its  own  lines  so  as 
to  continue  to  fulfil  its  distinctive  mission  in  the  world  :  — 

“That  communities  of  the  same  region,  the  same  language,  the  same 
political  and  social  structure,  the  same  type  of  civilisation  with  all  they  have 
to  develop  and  defend  in  common,  should  fail  to  stand  together,  and  should, 
owing  to  that  fiasco,  run  the  risk  of  falling  severely  under  alien  dominion, 
would  be  as  unnatural  as  suicide.  And  like  suicide,  it  w'ould  mean  derelic¬ 
tion  of  duty.  For  the  British  race  has  become  responsible  for  the  peace  and 
order  and  the  just  and  humane  government  of  three  or  four  hundred  millions 
of  people,  who,  differing  as  widely  as  possible  from  one  another  in  other 
respects,  are  all  alike  in  this,  that,  from  whatever  causes,  they  do  not 
possess  the  gift  of  maintaining  peace  and  order  for  themselves.  Without 
our  control  their  political  condition  would  be  one  of  chaos,  as  it  was  for 
centuries  before  that  control  was  established.  The  Pax  Britannica  is  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  civilised  conditions  of  existence  among  one-fifth  of 
the  human  race." 


(1)  The  Life  of  John  Bright.  By  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan.  (Constable 
and  Co.) 
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This  kind  of  Imperialism  is  a  compound  of  passion,  sentiment, 
and  the  sense  of  duty.  It  is  partly  racial,  and  it  has  something 
of  the  depth  and  comprehensiveness,  as  Lord  Milner  says,  of  a 
religious  faith;  it  is,  indeed,  the  transfer  to  a  wider  sphere  of 
those  ideas,  prepossessions,  prejudices  and  feelings  which  con¬ 
stitute  national  patriotism ;  it  is  based  upon  kinship  and  upon 
tradition.  There  is  affixed  to  this  volume  a  fine  passage  from 
E^nan  which  conveys  the  meaning  of  the  patriotic  idea  with 
precision  and  with  eloquence  ; — 

"  Une  nation  est  une  ame,  un  principe  spirituel.  Deux  choses  qui,  i 
vrai  dire,  ne  font  qu’une,  constituent  cette  ame,  ce  principe  spirituel.  L’une 
est  dans  le  passd,  1 ’autre  dans  le  present.  L’vine  est  la  possession  d’un 
riche  legs  de  souvenirs,  1 'autre  le  consentement  actuel,  le  d^sir  de  vivre 
ensemble,  la  volontd  de  faire  valoir  I’h^ritage  qu’on  a  regu  indivis.  Un 
pass^  hdroique,  des  grands  hommes,  de  la  gloire  (j’entends  la  veritable),  voilJi 
le  capital  social  sur  lequel  on  assied  une  idde  nationale.  Avoir  des  gloires 
communes  dans  le  passe,  une  volont4  commune  dans  le  present,  avoir  fait 
des  grandes  choses  ensemble,  vouloir  en  faire  encore,  voilii  la  condition 
essentielle  pour  etre  un  peuple.” 

Personally,  I  should  like  to  supplement  these  sentences  of  the 
brilliant  French  critic  with  a  few’  words  from  an  older  and 
austerer  source.  “As  the  State,”  says  Aristotle,  “w’as  formed  to 
make  life  possible,  so  it  exists  to  make  life  good.”  That,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  w’ould  be  an  aphorism  Lord  Milner  wmuld  be 
very  willing  to  accept  for  the  British  Empire.  It  is  historically 
true  that  this  Empire  came  into  being  in  order  to  make  life,  in  all 
its  fulness  of  freedom  and  industrial  civilisation,  possible  for  the 
peoples  of  the  British  Isles.  Ijord  Milner  wmuld  hold  that  it 
exists,  and  must  continue  to  exist,  in  order  to  make  life  good 
not  only  for  those  peoples  themselves,  but  for  that  large  portion 
of  the  human  race  w’hich  is  politically  associated  with  them. 

It  is,  then,  as  an  Imperialist  first  and  foremost  that  Lord 
Milner  wants  social  reform,  and  it  is  as  an  Imperiali.st  also  that 
he  w’ould  like  to  lessen  the  sway  of  the  party  system.  Social 
reform  is  necessary  to  improve  the  moral  and  physical  condition 
of  the  Imputation  from  which,  for  many  years  to  come,  the 
insufficient  man-power  of  the  new’  countries  must  be  replenished. 
How  can  the  human  stream  be  bounteous  and  healthy  if  it  flows 
from  a  tainted  source?  How  can  an  Empire  be  strong  and  well- 
compacted  in  all  its  members  if  at  the  heart  there  is  corruption 
and  w’aste — w’aste  of  human  power  through  bad  social  and  indus¬ 
trial  arrangements?  “There  is  a  great  silent  force  alw’ays 
working  on  the  side  of  those  nations  which  waste  least  in  that 
respect.”  And  you  cannot,  says  Lord  Milner,  in  words  which  are 
not  open  to  dispute,  expect  a  casual  labourer  in  an  English 
town,  working  for  fifteen  or  twenty  shillings  a  week,  and  having 
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a  wife  and  family  to  support,  and  no  certainty  that  he  will  get 
even  that  scanty  wage  from  week  to  week — you  cannot  expect 
that  man  to  set  much  store  by  being  a  citizen  of  the  Empire. 
National  strength  and  Imperial  consolidation  are  not  to  be  dis¬ 
severed  from  social  and  economic  progress.  “It  is  the  race,”  as 
Lord  Milner  is  always  insisting,  “that  makes  the  Empire.” 
Therefore  we  must  begin  by  making,  or  re-making,  the  race. 
Chiefly  on  this  ground  is  it  that  compulsory  military  service  is 
advocated.  We  want  our  young  men  trained  to  defend  the 
country  from  invasion.  But  even  if  the  country  is  never  to  be 
invaded  we  must  have  the  lads  trained  all  the  same  :  in  order 
that  they  may  become  better  men,  better  citizens,  better 
colonists.  This  is  the  Imperial-Socialist  creed  ;  a  doctrine  which 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  definiteness  of  meaning  and  clearness  of 
aim. 

So  it  is  as  an  Imperialist  that  Lord  Milner  dislikes  the  party 
system.  “He  is  a  free  lance,”  he  says,  “a  political  Ishmaelite,” 
with  opinions  “too  strong  to  fit  well  into  any  recognised  pro¬ 
gramme,”  though  at  present  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  wfielding  a 
trenchant  blade  on  the  Unionist  side.  But  it  is  not  only  his 
“inveterate  habit  of  looking  at  questions  from  other  than  party 
points  of  view  ”  which  puts  him  out  of  tune  with  the  prevailing 
arrangement.  He  objects  to  party  mainly  because  it  interferes 
with  the  correct  understanding  and  the  sound  management  of 
Imperial  affairs. 

To  some  extent  it  may  be  that  he  under-estimates  the 
importance  of  the  party  machinery.  No  man  who  has  taken 
some  part  in  politics — even  as  a  mere  commentator — can 
fail  to  be  conscious  of  the  enormous  disability  under  which 
he  labours  if  he  cultivates  a  resolute  independence  of  judgment, 
if  he  endeavours  to  keep  clear  of  the  faction  conflict,  and  to 
examine  every  question  on  its  merits  rather  than  in  its  relations 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  contending  groups.  To  do  so  is  to  doom 
himself  to  impotence  and  ineffectiveness.  That  he  will  miss  the 
prizes  and  rew^ards  of  public  life,  the  flattery  of  the  rich 
and  powerful,  the  social  successes,  the  titles,  emoluments,  com¬ 
fortable  posts  that  may  fall  to  the  bold  swordsmen  and  the 
sedulous  hacks  of  the  factions — this  perhaps  is  a  matter  which 
he  ought  to  have  the  honesty  and  the  sense  to  ignore.  But  he 
will  have  a  more  respectable  grievance.  He  will  become  con¬ 
scious  that  his  very  independence  has  deprived  him  of  the  legiti¬ 
mate  influence  he  has  hoped  to  exercise  upon  policy  and  even 
upon  opinion.  He  will  be  regarded  with  an  uneasy  distrust, 
perhaps  wnth  impatient  dislike,  by  the  active  members  of  all 
parties ;  and  with  a  certain  suspicion  by  the  great  body  of  his 
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fellow-countrymen,  who  like  to  have  their  views  on  public  affairs 
properly  drawn  oft'  into  compartments  provided  with  neat  and 
legible  labels.  How  difficult  and  thankless  a  task  it  is  to  discuss 
the  political  and  social  movement  from  any  other  standpoint  than 
that  of  the  organised  groups  only  those  know  who  have  made  the 
attempt ;  and  perhaps  it  is  only  such  misguided  persons  who 
understand  how  serious  is  the  obstacle  to  progress  and  precise 
thinking  presented  by  the  blank  and  lifeless  rampart  of  the  party 
fortifications. 

Yet,  when  all  this  is  said,  it  remains  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
dispense  with  this  device  in  our  treatment  of  domestic  politics. 
It  is  not  a  mere  accident  nor  a  result  of  human  caprice  and 
human  perversity.  It  belongs  to  the  present  stage  of  our  political 
evolution,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  our  parliamentary  constitu¬ 
tion,  or  perhaps  any  constitution  based  on  a  wide,  democratic  fran¬ 
chise,  can  be  made  operative  without  it.  Perhaps  this  state  of  things 
may  not  be  permanent,  and  we  may  be  on  the  way  towards 
changes  which  will  render  it  possible  to  dispense  with  an  instru¬ 
ment  that  causes  such  incessant  friction,  and  is  in  so  many  w'ays 
cumbrous  and  ineffective.  In  the  meanwhile  we  shall  assuredly 
retain  it  as  an  essential,  though  not  a  formal,  part  of  our  w'orking 
constitution,  and  so  will  the  other  states  and  dominions  of  the 
Britannic  family  which  have  modelled  their  polity  ipion  our  own. 

But  we  need  not  carry  it  into  a  region  where  it  has  no  proper 
application.  It  is  a  misfortune,  and  indeed  a  disaster,  that 
our  Imperial  interests  in  all  portions  of  the  self-governing  realm 
are  inevitably  mixed  up  with  the  local  game  of  faction.  As  a 
consequence,  what  Ijord  Milner  calls  “the  corroding  influence 
of  party  spirit  ”  operates  in  a  sphere  in  which  existing  party 
divisions,  whether  at  home  or  in  the  Dominions,  are  entirely 
out  of  place.  In  domestic  matters  some,  at  least,  of  these  party 
distinctions  have  their  root  in  differences  of  principle,  and  have 
retained  a  certain  meaning  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  them  in 
the  Imperial  field.  And  yet,  as  we  are  rightly  reminded,  no 
sooner  does  any  Imperial  problem  assume  a  character  of  real 
urgency,  no  sooner  does  it  pass  out  of  the  region  of  theoretical 
discussion  into  that  of  practical  politics,  than  it  is  almost  certain 
to  become  the  shuttlecock  of  party.  For  the  Government  of  the 
day  is  now  obliged  to  take  some  line  about  it.  That  line  may 
be  determined  by  all  sorts  of  considerations  having  very  little 
to  do  with  the  matter  itself.  But  whatever  line  the  Govern¬ 
ment  takes,  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  will  be  tempted  to 
cast  about  for  a  different  line,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  that  they 
will  be  successful  in  their  quest.  The  rank  and  file  on  either 
side  will  feel  in  duty  bound  to  follow,  though  it  is  out  of  all 
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reason  to  suppose  that  if  left  to  form  a  genuine  opinion — perhaps 
on  some  entirely  new  question — they  would  find  themselves 
arrayed  in  two  conflicting  groups,  precisely  coinciding  with  the 
two  normal  parties.  “And  this  edifying  process  is  likely  to  be 
going  on  simultaneously  in  every  part  of  the  Empire,  w’hich 
enjoys  the  blessings  of  Parliamentary  institutions,  with  regard 
to  every  new  question  of  urgency  that  affects  them  all.  The 
result  may  be  good  or  bad.  It  is  hardly  likely  to  be  good.  But 
whatever  it  may  be,  it  will  certainly  not  be  the  same  result 
which  would  be  arrived  at,  if  men  everywhere  were  considering 
the  question  on  its  merits.  In  that  case  there  would  often  be 
general  agreement,  where  we  now  have  artificial  differences  and 
bitter  controversy.  And  even  if  the  question  was  one  which 
aroused  real  differences  of  opinion,  men  would  take  sides  over  it 
in  accordance  with  their  genuine  views  about  the  matter  itself, 
and  not  on  the  lines  of  pre-existing,  and  in  this  connection 
meaningless,  party  divisions.  The  decision  would  then  at  least 
represent  the  true  opinion,  right  or  wrong,  of  a  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Empire.  That  opinion  would  not,  as  now,  be 
liable  to  be  distorted  and  submerged  in  a  whirlpool  of  ulterior 
motives  and  irrelevant  prejudices.” 

Lord  Milner  illustrates  his  argument  by  referring  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Tariff  Controversy  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
that  of  the  Navy  question  in  Canada.  “In  the  Dominion,”  he 
tells  us,  “many  politicians  are  busy  trying  to  persuade  them¬ 
selves  and  a  reluctant  country  that  there  is  some  vital  and 
essential  difference  between  the  policy  of  the  two  parties  with 
regard  to  naval  defence.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  such 
vital  difference  at  all.  The  only  real  antagonism  is  between  the 
great  majority  of  Canadians  who  want  to  see  something  done, 
and  the  minority  who  do  not.  .'\mong  the  former  there  are  no 
doubt  many  differences  of  view  with  regard  to  details.  There 
are  many  shades  of  opinion,  but  there  is  nothing  like  a  genuine 
contrast  of  two  opposite  convictions,  miraculously  coincident 
with  the  line  of  party  cleavage.  .  .  .  But  in  spite  of  these 
favourable  circumstances  it  is  only  too  likely  that  the  question 
will  continue  to  be  made  the  occasion  for  an  embittered  party 
fight,  and  that  the  Empire  will  lose,  if  not  the  material  assist¬ 
ance,  at  any  rate  the  still  more  valuable  moral  support,  which 
hearty  and  unanimous  action  on  the  part  of  Canada  would  have 
given  it.”  The  fate  of  Mr.  Borden’s  proposals  was  undecided 
when  Lord  Milner  spoke.  But  whatever  be  the  sequel  to  the 
heated  debates  of  this  spring  in  the  Dominion  Parliament,  there 
must  be  many  Englishmen  and  many  Canadians  who  will 
regard  it  as  a  misfortune  that  the  subject  should  have  become 
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involved  with  the  fortunes  of  political  parties  and  the  rivalries 
of  political  leaders,  and  that  the  supporters,  alike  of  Mr.  Borden 
and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  have  found  it  difficult  or  impossible  to 
give  a  “straight  vote”  on  the  one  thing  that  matters,  which  is 
that  of  the  Canadian  naval  policy  in  its  relation  to  Imperial 
Defence. 

If  these  difficulties  and  dangers  are  to  be  avoided  in  the  future 
some  method  must  be  found  for  separating  Imperial  from  national 
interests  in  the  sphere  of  politics  and  administration.  Parlia¬ 
ments  and  Governments  absorbed  in  other  business  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  energy  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
affairs  that  concern  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  nor  can  they  handle 
them  with  the  necessary  freedom  from  local  party  influences. 
We  require,  what  we  have  not  got,  an  Imperial  constitutional 
machinery  of  some  kind,  which  would  enable  the  joint  concerns 
of  the  entire  realm.  Foreign  x\ffairs,  Naval  Defence,  and 
Imperial  Communications,  to  be  managed  by  some  authority 
which  could  speak  and  act  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  undis¬ 
tracted  by  the  preoccupations  and  the  controversies  peculiar  to  any 
of  the  constituent  states. 

Such  is  Lord  Milner’s  conclusion.  It  is  the  conclusion 
of  many  other  people  who  have  considered  the  subject  with  any 
attention.  They  wdll  almost  certainly  agree  that  under  such  an 
arrangement  Imperial  affairs  will  have  a  better  chance  of  being 
wisely  conducted  than  they  are  at  present,  since — 

“  They  will  be  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  principal  business  in  life  will 
be  to  attend  to  them,  and  who  will  have  been  chosen  for  that  work  because 
of  their  real  or  supposed  capacity  for  dealing  with  it.  And  at  the  same  time 
there  will  be  a  better  chance  of  the  opinions  of  men,  in  every  part  of  the 
Empire,  with  regard  to  matters  of  Imperial  interest,  finding  true  expression. 
For  it  will  then  be  possible,  as  it  is  not  possible  at  present,  for  A  and  B, 
who  may  belong  to  different  parties,  and  yet  may  be  in  complete  agreement 
about  questions  of  Imperial  Defence  and  Trade,  to  oppose  one  another  on  the 
subjects  on  which  they  differ,  and  yet  to  co-operate  with  regard  to  the 
matters  on  w^hich  they  are  agreed.  At  the  present  time,  if  the  Government 
or  the  party  with  which  a  man  may  be  in  general  sympathy  on  questions  of 
Home  Politics  is  at  the  same  time  pursuing  a  course  in  Imperial  affairs 
which  appears  to  him  unwise  and  even  disastrous,  what  is  he  to  do?  In 
order  to  be  represented  in  the  one  direction,  he  must  submit  to  being 
entirely  misrepresented  in  the  other  :  or  else  he  must  acquiesce  in  being 
reduced  to  complete  impotence.  It  is  only  by  a  separation  of  the  two 
spheres  that  a  way  can  be  found  out  of  this  dilemma.” 

Most  of  US  know  that  an  Imperial  constitution  is  necessary : 
not  a  few  of  us  are  convinced  that  it  must  come  as  the  alter¬ 
native  to  weakness  and  disruption.  But  there  is  scarcely  a 
political  leader  of  influence  among  us,  except  Lord  Milner,  who 
cares  to  say  this  boldly  and  face  the  consequences.  The  reaction 
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from  the  old  Downing  Street  policy  of  interference  and  dictation 
has  gone  to  such  lengths  that  we  now  hardly  dare  to  talk  of 
consolidating  the  Empire  for  fear  we  might  hurt  the  feelings  of 
some  one  or  other  of  our  “fierce  democracies”  beyond  the  seas. 
We  must  hint  at  no  active  measures  lest  we  should  be  deemed 
to  derogate  from  the  autonomous  rights  of  the  Dominions.  We 
are  all  in  favour  of  closer  Imperial  combination,  but  the  correct 
line  is  to  insist  that  we  must  not  hurry  this  result,  we  must  take 
no  steps  to  bring  it  about,  we  must  let  it  grow,  we  must  leave 
events  to  their  unforced  and  “natural”  development.  Very 
prudent  and  proper,  no  doubt ;  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  over¬ 
caution.  Constitutions  do  not  always  grow  if  left  to  themselves, 
any  more  than  hybrid  orchids.  They  are  not  natural  but  highly 
artificial  products,  and  ours  was  made  by  statesmen  who  knew 
when  to  take  occasion  by  the  hand.  Things  will  not  always 
come  right  by  the  simple  and  easy  process  of  leaving  them  alone. 
Laisser-faire  is  not  invariably  successful  in  the  political,  any 
more  than  in  the  economic,  sphere.  If  we  want  to  turn  that 
loose  agglomeration  of  States  and  dependencies  called  the  British 
Empire  into  an  organic  unity,  we  shall  have  to  consider  specific 
methods,  and  set  about,  with  due  care  and  deliberation,  of 
course,  but  with  a  definite  purpose  in  our  minds,  to  work  them 
out  in  detail. 


Sidney  Low. 
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MOTHER  COUNTRY  AND  DOMINIONS  ;  PARTNERS 
OR  ALLIES  OR  NEITHER? 

“The  United  Kingdom,  so  far  as  her  tariff  policy  is  concerned,  at  present 
stands  outside  the  general  Empire  movement.” — Sir  Fleetwood  Wilson,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  India. 

“Defence,  like  charity,  begins  at  home.  ...  I  would  deprecate  Canada 
being  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  militarism  existing  in  Europe.  .  .  .  We  do 
not  think  we  are  bound  to  take  part  in  every  war  (in  which  the  Empire  is 
engaged).” — Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  Canada. 

“This  policy  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier’s  means  one  result  and  one  result 
only — the  severance  of  every  tie  that  binds  this  Dominion  to  the  Empire.” — 
^Ir.  Borden,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 

“  We  do  not  fear  a  European  force ;  that  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.” — 
Minister  of  Defence  for  New  Zealand. 

“It  is  against  Asia  that  New  Zealand  and  Australia  have  adopted  universal 
military  training." — A'ete  Zealand  Herald. 

Whither  are  we  drifting?  What  is  to  be  the  future  of  the  Britisli 
Empire?  On  one  side  of  the  world  unimaginative  British 
Ministers  have  their  attention  concentrated  upon  the  expansion 
of  Germany,  the  future  of  Turkey,  and  the  rivalries  of  the 
little  Balkan  States,  and  apparently  entirely  ignore  the  wide 
aspects  of  Imperial  policy ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  world 
Dominion  Ministers  are  consorting  together  and  arming  against 
Japan,  the  ally  of  the  Imperial  Government,  and  many  of 
them  admit  that  Germany’s  armaments  and  other  European 
developments  leave  them  cold.  Iii  short,  our  peril  is  a  matter 
of  increasing  indifference  to  our  kinsmen  oversea,  while  we  in  the 
Mother  Country,  on  our  part,  profess  no  concern  for  the  peril 
which  is  dominating  their  thoughts  and  moulding  their  defensive 
policy,  and  we  are  becoming  divorced  from  them  in  commercial 
and  fiscal  matters. 

The  next  stage  in  Imperial  development  may  prove  to  be 
the  consolidation  of  an  empire  within  the  greater  Empire. 
Intimate  consultations  are  now  taking  place  between  leading 
politicians  in  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Canada  with  a 
view  to  closer  trade  relations  and  joint  defence  measures.  The 
Mother  Country  remains  definitely  outside  this  inner  family 
council,  which  in  course  of  time  will  embrace  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  equally  anxious  to  make  trade  arrangements  on 
a  family  basis  and  also  determined  to  close  its  doors  against 
all  Asiatics,  whether  they  come  from  .Japan,  or  China,  or  India. 
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It  is  no  long  step  from  an  empire  within  an  empire  to  a  cleavage 
into  two  empires  as  soon  as  there  is  a  divorce  of  national  aspira¬ 
tion,  defensive  policy,  and  commercial  interests.  As  the  years 
pass,  the  tie  of  kinship  will  become  weaker,  and  the  “cutting  of 
the  painter”  might  well  be  the  work  of  a  moment,  the  result 
of  some  sudden  ebullition  of  feeling. 

The  consideration  of  the  relationship  which  should  exist 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  self-governing  Dominions, 
now  that  the  latter  have  become  autonomous,  and  practically 
sovereign.  States  is  a  matter  which  brooks  no  delay.  Is  England 
to  be  an  active  partner  in  the  Empire,  or  is  she  to  be  a  sleeping 
partner ;  is  she  to  be  merely  an  ally  of  the  younger  States  under 
limited  conditions,  possibly  varying  in  each  case,  or,  in  spite 
of  all  the  fine  sentiments  of  after-dinner  speeches,  is  she  to  lose 
the  Empire  she  has  created? 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  partner  and  an  ally,  as 
there  is  also  a  nice  distinction  between  the  terms  “active  partner  ” 
and  “sleeping  partner.”  It  is  no  bad  thing  to  define  the  meaning 
of  words  and  phrases  in  common  use. 

An  alliance  consists  of  States  connected  with  one  another  by  a 
compact,  offensive  or  defensive.  What  its  character  may  be  is 
illustrated  by  the  published  text  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty. 
This  provides  that  for  “the  consolidation  and  maintenance  of  the 
general  peace  in  Eastern  Asia  and  India,”  there  shall  be  full  and 
frank  intercommunication  between  the  two  Governments  if  their 
rights  or  interests  are  threatened,  and  they  have  agreed 
that  they  “will  consider  in  common  the  measures  which 
should  be  taken  to  safeguard  those  menaced  rights  or  in¬ 
terests.”  This  instrument  recognises  the  existence  of  mutual 
interests,  and  it  also  recognises  the  need  for  separate  de¬ 
fensive  forces,  with  separate  control  and  differing  strategical 
and  tactical  training ;  but  it  imposes  on  both  the  contract¬ 
ing  parties,  so  long  as  the  agreement  continues,  the  liability 
to  go  to  the  other’s  assistance  without  waiting  for  Parliamentary 
sanction.  Neither  the  Parliament  in  London  nor  that  in  Tokio 
would  necessarily  be  consulted  before  war  was  entered  upon. 
Such  an  alliance,  limited  as  to  time,  has  its  counterpart  in 
commerce  in  a  w'orking  arrangement  between  two  or  more  firms 
with  a  view  to  regulating  supply  and  steadying  prices,  and 
generally  conserving  their  mutual  interests. 

An  active  partnership,  such  as  might,  but  does  not,  exist 
between  the  nations  beneath  the  British  flag  has  its  close  parallel 
in  business  affairs.  It  may  be  defined  as  the  relationship  sub¬ 
sisting  betw^een  persons  w’ho  combine  their  services,  property, 
and  credit  for  the  purjx)se  of  conducting  business  for  their  joint 
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benefit ;  it  involves  usually  a  reciprocal  agency  and  a  community 
of  profits  and  losses,  and  even  a  community  of  interests  in 
capital.  The  terms  of  partnership  vary,  but  every  compact 
recognises  joint  interest  in  one  concern  and  joint  efforts  lo  promote 
those  interests  and  common  action  for  their  protection  by  means 
of  burglary  and  fire  insurances  and  other  means, 

A  sleeping  partnership  in  the  Empire,  such  as  seems  to  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  some  politicians  in  the  United  Kingdom,  marks, 
again,  another  relationship.  A  sleeping  partner  is  “a  person  in 
a  business  in  which  he  has  embarked  capital,  but  in  the  conduct 
of  which  he  does  not  take  an  active  interest.”  Frequently  the 
founder  of  a  firm,  stricken  with  years  and  desiring  rest  and  quiet, 
or  it  may  be  suffering  from  softening  of  the  brain  or  other  illness, 
will  leave  his  capital  in  the  concern  and  be  content  to  run  the 
risk  of  his  active  colleagues,  it  may  be  his  sons,  developing  the 
business  or  neglecting  it.  Many  business  men  sustain  reverses  of 
fortune  in  their  old  age  owing  to  the  existence  of  such  a  dormant 
partnership. 

A  yet  further  relationship  which  might  exist  between  the 
Dominions  and  the  Mother  Country  has  been,  and  is  still,  advo¬ 
cated  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  It  has  no  counterpart  in  com¬ 
mercial  affairs.  It  is  as  though  the  old  member  of  a  firm  took 
into  partnership  one  or  more  younger  men  on  the  understanding 
that  he  shall  continue  to  provide  the  capital  and  that  the  profits 
shall  be  shared,  but  that  the  junior  members  may  retire  imme¬ 
diately  trouble  appears,  such  as  a  rival  firm’s  threat  to  attack 
the  firm’s  business.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  a  lawyer  and  a 
politician,  and  one  of  the  most  strenuous  opponents  in  former  days 
of  some  of  the  movements  to  which  the  Canadian  Confederation 
owes  its  progress  and  stability,  as  he  was  also  the  champion  of 
the  rebels  concerned  in  the  Kiel  movement.  In  later  years  he  has 
been  an  Imperial  Minister,  who  has  kept  his  Iini>erialism  well 
under  restraint  when  it  has  come  to  the  translation  of  finely- 
phrased  sentiment  into  action.  He  proposes  that  Canada — and, 
apparently,  he  would  have  the  same  liberty  given  to  other 
Dominions — shall  remain  in  the  Empire  on  the  understanding 
that  if  war  occurs  she  shall  not  exert,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  other  Dominions,  any  naval  or  military 
power  which  she  may  possess,  unless  the  cause  of  war — and  wars 
are  of  sudden  occurrence — is  one  which  has  obtained  first  the  full 
approval  of  the  Canadian  Government,  and  apparently  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  at  Ottawa.  This  is  the  gospel  of  Canadian 
neutrality,  a  fair  weather  partnership,  imposing  upon  a  Dominion 
a  lighter  responsibility  than  would  result  from  even  an  alliance, 
such  as,  for  instance,  exists  between  the  parties  to  the  Triplice  or 
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between  England  and  Japan.  It.  has  even  been  suggested  that 
it  would  leave  Canada  free  to  assist  England’s  enemy  should  the 
cause  of  England’s  quarrel  fail  to  awaken  the  active  approval  of 
the  dominant  party  at  Ottawa.  That  way,  of  course,  lies 
disruption. 

W'hich  of  these  relationships  is  the  ideal  of  British  and 
Dominion  Ministers?  Have  they  any  conception  of  the  direction 
in  which  they  are  moving?  Is  there  any  community  of  thought 
and  action  on  matters  of  Imperial  concern  between  Downing 
Street,  with  its  impressive  maps  of  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Balkans,  and  the  offices  of  the  Dominion  Ministers,  which  are 
supplied  with  other  maps  indicative  of  policies  quite  distinct  from 
those  which  are  being  pursued  by  the  Imperial  Government  ?  Is 
there  any  sympathy  in  thought  and  action  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Dominions  in  fiscal  policy,  or  any  effective 
movement  for  the  encouragement  of  mutually  advantageous  trade 
relations  between  the  various  sections  of  the  Empire?  Is  there 
any  sign  of  practical  co-operation,  in  a  broad  spirit  of  higher 
patriotism,  for  the  defence  of  any  and  every  Imperial  interest 
wherever  and  however  it  may  be  menaced?  These  are  questions 
which  demand  consideration,  for  we  are  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  formerly  when  great  fortunes 
were  only  made  in  war,  war  was  business;  but  now,  when  great 
fortunes  are  only  made  by  business,  business  is  war.  There  is  a 
close  relation  between  the  present  competition  in  armaments  and 
the  increasing  competition  for  markets.  The  anti- Japanese 
policy,  upon  which  the  British  peoples  in  the  Pacific  are  deter¬ 
mined,  is  based  probably  less  upon  difference  of  colour  than 
difference  in  economic  qualities ;  the  Asiatic,  with  his  astounding 
industry  and  his  simple  needs,  can,  in  many  industries  at  any 
rate,  under-bid  the  white  man.  In  a  broader  sense  the  Dominions 
are  bracing  themselves  to  fight  in  the  business  war,  and  they  are 
consorting  together  to  find  means  whereby  they  can  best  develop 
their  immense  resources  and  secure  profitable  markets  for  the 
produce  of  their  industry ;  they  will  favour  any  country  which 
will  favour  them  in  tariffs.  The  progress  of  the  movement  to 
increase  their  business  connections  is  naturally  marked  by  a 
determination  to  defend  their  commercial  interests  against  all 
comers.  The  war  of  armaments,  in  its  modern  phase,  is  a  natural 
sequel  to  the  war  for  markets,  and  as  the  Dominions  are  intent 
upon  markets,  so  they  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  provision 
of  armaments.  In  none  of  these  younger  States  are  there  great 
firms  which  can  draw  profits  from  the  increase  of  naval  and 
military  force ;  the  defensive  movement  is  a  spontaneous  expres- 
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sion  of  the  need  of  business  men  and  working  men  for  security, 
interpreted  by  the  politicians  whom  they  elect  to  the  legislatures. 

One  of  the  deplorable  results  of  the  sequence  of  events  which 
made  Imperial  Preference  a  party  question  in  the  Mother  Country 
is  that,  while  the  movement  towards  closer  trade  and  defence 
relations  between  the  various  Dominions  is  gathering  strength, 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  has  banged,  barred,  and  bolted  the 
door  on  Imperial  Preference,  by  its  very  indifference  to  the  larger 
problems  of  the  Empire  and  its  absorption  in  European  politics, 
is  being  left  outside  the  family  circle. 

The  British  Government  are  adhering  to  a  rigid  and  unsym¬ 
pathetic  fiscal  system  which  has  been  rejected  by  every  one  of 
the  Dominions.  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  colleagues  and  their  fol¬ 
lowers  hold  that  in  tariff  matters  the  foreign  producer  must  be 
treated  no  worse  than  the  home  producer,  and  it  has  naturally 
followed  from  this  cosmopolitan  attitude  towards  the  British 
trader  that  the  Government’s  hands  have  been  tied  when  the 
possibility  of  giving  a  preference  to  the  Dominions  has  been 
suggested.  The  family  feeling,  which  appeals  to  the  Dominions, 
and  which  should  be  the  basis  of  Imperial  co-operation,  is  thus 
denied,  and  the  result  is  that  the  younger  States  are  combining 
together  over  the  sleeping  body  of  the  mother  of  the  race,  wrapt 
as  she  is  in  fiscal  theories  upon  which  every  other  civilised  nation 
has  long  since  turned  its  back ;  in  every  Dominion  fiscal  policy 
IS  being  adapted  to  suit  Imperial  ends,  and  it  is  only  in  the  Old 
Country  that  the  sentiment  of  kinship  is  failing  to  find  expres¬ 
sion  in  mutual  and  beneficial  trade  arrangements.  Owing  to  this 
and  other  causes,  she  is  being  left  outside  the  family  circle  in  the 
intimate  discussion  of  the  problem  of  naval  defence.  As  she  has 
so  persistently  ignored  the  sentiments  of  the  Dominions,  the 
younger  States  are  now  binding  themselves  together  by  mutual 
obligations — commercial  and  naval. 

Is  this  an  exaggeration?  What  is  the  position  to-day  with 
reference  to  trade?  Sir  Fleetw'ood  Wilson,  Vice-President  of 
the  Legislative  Council  of  India,  in  a  recent  speech  to  this 
assembly,  remarked  that  “the  United  Kingdom,  so  far  as  her 
tariff  policy  is  concerned,  at  present  stands  outside  the  general 
Empire  movement,  and  she  is  unable  so  long  as  the  present 
policy  prevails  to  enter  into  schemes  of  mutual  Empire  prefer¬ 
ence.”  This  is  an  undoubted  fact.  She  is  thus  alienating  the 
best  customers  for  her  manufactured  goods.  In  reply  to  a 
question,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  recently  supplied 
figures  showing  the  value  of  articles,  wholly  or  mainly  manufac¬ 
tured,  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1912,  and  he 
showed  the  exact  proportion  which  this  trade  bore  to  the  total 
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exports  in  each  case.  According  to  this  statement,  our  best 
customers  for  manufactured  goods  are  arranged  in  the  following 
order  ; — 


Total  Exports. 

Manufactures. 

Percentage  of 
Manufactures  to 

£ 

£ 

Total  Exports. 

Australia 

;14,840,801 

31,404,601 

901 

South  Africa  ... 

21,420,912 

18,922,355 

88-3 

New  Zealand  ... 

10,390,334 

9,148,133 

88-0 

Canada... 

23,631,311 

19,884,121 

84-5 

Netherlands  ... 

14,281,668 

10,604,984 

74-3 

United  States  ... 

30,065,806 

21,768,336 

72*4 

Germany 

40,362,767 

28,031,428 

69-4 

Belgium 

12,193,306 

...  8,236,855 

67-6 

France  ... 

25,585,681 

16,470,496 

64-4 

When  it  is  realised  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  becoming 
increasingly  a  manufacturing  country,  and  that,  in  pursuance 
of  her  commercial  policy,  agriculture  has  been  so  neglected  as 
to  render  the  vast  population  of  the  British  Isles  largely  dependent 
on  food  coming  overseas,  the  importance  of  these  figures  must 
be  apparent.  The  best  customers  for  the  goods  manufactured  by 
British  workmen  are  the  kinsmen  who  live  in  the  Dominions,  num¬ 
bering  only  15,000,000.  They  take  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured 
goods  of  an  aggregate  value  of  i679,359,'210 ;  whereas  our  best 
foreign  customers,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  nearly 
•220,000,000,  take  from  us  manufactures  of  the  total  value  of  only 
just  over  £85,000,000.  Mark  the  difference  in  the  relative  demand 
on  a  population  basis  !  In  the  one  case  it  equals  nearly  106s.,  and 
in  the  other  less  than  8s. 

The  Dominion  Governments  have  all  of  them  conceded  a  prefer¬ 
ence  to  British  goods,  to  our  advantage,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
admitted  ;  but  the  Mother  Country  has  steadfastly  refused  to  enter 
into  reciprocal  arrangements  and  give  a  preference  to  Colonial 
produce,  though  we  obtain  nearly  half  our  wheat,  a  quarter  of  our 
meat  and  butter,  eighty  per  cent,  of  our  cheese,  and  about  twenty 
per  cent,  of  our  fruit  and  vegetables  from  the  Dominions,  and 
might  obtain  nearly  all  our  food  within  the  Empire.  Every 
emigrant  who  goes  out  from  the  Mother  Country  becomes  directly 
or  indirectly  a  food  producer  for  his  kinsmen  who  are  engaged  in 
manufacturing  goods  in  the  Mother  Country,  while  he  in  his 
turn,  needing  manufactured  articles,  is  anxious  to  buy  what 
fellow-subjects  in  the  Old  Country  make. 

On  this  question  of  the  promotion  of  trade  within  the  Empire, 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  various  parties  in  the  younger 
nations.  Time  and  again  they  have  urged  the  desirability  of 
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cementing  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire  by  entering  into  a  family 
arrangement.  At  the  Imperial  Conference  in  1902  definite  ex¬ 
pression  was  given  to  the  aims  of  these  oversea  States  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  urged  : — 

“That  this  Conference  recognises  that  the  principle  of  pre¬ 
ferential  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  his  Majesty’s 
Dominions  beyond  the  seas  would  stimulate  and  facilitate  mutual 
commercial  intercourse,  and  would,  by  promoting  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  resources  and  industries  of  the  several  parts, 
strengthen  the  Empire.  .  .  . 

“That  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Colonies  respectfully  urge 
on  his  Majesty’s  Government  the  expediency  of  granting  in  the 
United  Kingdom  preferential  treatment  to  the  products  and 
manufactures  of  the  Colonies,  either  by  exemption  from  or 
reduction  of  duties  now  or  hereafter  imposed.” 

To  this  enunciation  of  Imperial  policy,  though  Governments 
in  the  Dominions  have  changed,  their  responsible  Ministers  still 
adhere.  They  have  failed,  however,  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  Mother  Country.  They  grant  to  British  produce — at 
present — a  preference,  but  the  Mother  Country  refuses  them  the 
privilege  of  trading  with  the  United  Kingdom  on  better  terms 
than  foreign  nations. 

Baulked  in  the  pursuit  of  a  larger  policy  of  Empire,  based 
upon  family  sentiment  translated  into  the  terms  of  the  mart, 
the  Dominions  have  been  busy,  ignoring  the  blindness  of  British 
Ministers,  in  consolidating  their  own  trade  interests.  These 
inter-Colonial  trade  arrangements,  based  in  mutual  concessions, 
may  be  thus  summarised  : — 

Canada. — Preferential  tariff  in  favour  of  the  products  of  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  India,  Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements,  Ber¬ 
muda,  British  West  Indies,  and  British  Guiana  (first  enacted 
1898). 

South  Africa. — Preferential  treatment  extended  to  Canada 
(1904),  New  Zealand  (1906),  Australia  (1907). 

New  Zealand  and  South  Africa. — Preferential  treatment  of 
South  African  products  (first  enacted  by  new  Zealand  Parlia¬ 
ment,  1906). 

Australia  and  South  Africa. — Preferential  treatment  of  certain 
South  African  products  (first  enacted  by  Australian  Parliament, 
1906). 

South  Africa. — Preferential  treatment  extended  to  Canada 
(1904),  New  Zealand  (1906),  Australia  (1907). 

Matters  have  now  gone  a  step  further.  The  Canada- West 
Indies  Agreement  is  the  first  instance  of  the  adoption  by  the 
Home  Government,  on  behalf  of  a  Crown  Colony  in  its  relations 
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to  a  self-governing  Dominion,  of  the  principle  of  preference  and 
the  incor[X)ration  of  that  principle  in  the  tariff  of  the  Crown 
Colony.  Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt,  the  Free  Trade  Colonial  Secretary, 
is  thus  made  a  party  to  a  Preferential  Tariff. 

This  reciprocal  arrangement  is  unquestionably  the  most  re¬ 
markable  development  since  autonomous  powers  were  granted 
to  the  Dominions.  The  principle  adopted  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  Canadian  preference  to  the  West  Indies  shall  be  20  per 
cent,  off  the  general  tariff,  with  special  provisions  as  to  sugar 
and  arrowroot.  On  the  other  hand,  the  West  Indian  tariff  is  to 
give  a  preference  to  Canadian  imports. 

Sugar  is  the  most  important  industry  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  introduction  of  beet  sugar  and  the  bounties  granted  by 
Continental  nations  in  order  to  encourage  the  new  industry  not 
only  destroyed  the  sugar-refining  industry  in  Great  Britain  and 
placed  this  and  other  trades  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  producers 
in  the  matter  of  supply  and  price,  but  it  brought  the  West 
Indian  colonies  to  the  verge  of  ruin  owing  to  their  inability  to 
compete  with  their  cane-sugar  with  the  artificially  cheapened 
beet-sugar  produced  in  foreign  countries  under  all  the  advantages 
of  the  Cartel  system.  In  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  Imperial  Government  determined  to  assist  the  West 
Indian  Islands.  Grants  were  given  to  improve  roads,  efforts 
were  directed  tow'ards  the  establishment  of  sugar  factories,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  encouragement  of  direct  steam¬ 
ship  communication  with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  finally  in 
1902,  the  Brussels  Convention  was  adopted,  with  the  view^  to 
the  suppression  of  the  bounty  system,  and  a  grant  of  £250,000 
was  made  to  enable  the  sugar  industry  of  the  West  Indies  to 
tide  over  the  interval  until  the  abolition  of  the  sugar  bounties 
took  effect,  and  this  important  Colonial  trade  was  once  more 
placed  in  a  position  to  compete  on  fair  terms  with  the  foreign 
producers  of  beet-sugar.  As  a  result  of  these  measures,  the 
prosperity  of  these  Islands  began  steadily  to  revive. 

Now,  almost  simultaneously,  the  Imperial  and  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ments  have  turned  again  to  the  consideration  of  this  question.  The 
British  Government,  disregarding  this  part  of  the  Empire,  has  de¬ 
nounced  the  Brussels  Convention,  and  thus  made  it  possible  for  the 
door  to  be  opened  once  more  to  bounties;  Canada,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  raised  a  barrier  against  foreign  sugar  in  order  that 
she  may  directly  benefit  the  industi^  of  the  neighbouring  British 
Colonies,  and  she  has  arranged  a  preferential  tariff  with  them. 
Imperial  sentiment,  which  counts  for  little  in  Downing  Street, 
is  cherished  by  Canadian  statesmen. 

Under  these  inter-Dominion  agreements  we  are  witnessing  the 
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creation  of  intimate  trade  arrangements  between  the  younger 
nations  under  the  British  flag.  With  a  noticeable  disregard  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  rigid  Free  Traders  in  the  British  Isles, 
the  self-governing  portions  of  the  Empire  are  now  drawing  the 
Crown  Colonies,  though  they  are  under  the  heel  of  Downing 
Street,  within  this  inner  family  circle.  The  Colonial  Office  could 
veto  such  treaties,  but  it  will  not  do  so,  because  it  dare  not 
affront  the  Dominion  Governments  and  deny  to  them  the  right 
to  negotiate  with  other  portions  of  the  Empire  with  the  freedom 
that  they  negotiate  with  foreign  countries. 

This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  another  notable  develop¬ 
ment  in  Imperial  relations.  The  ^Mother  Country,  owing  to  her 
careless  disregard  for  the  interests  of  the  younger  nations,  is 
being  practically  ignored  by  them  in  their  efforts  to  negotiate 
treaties  with  foreign  countries.  Six  years  ago  Canada  led  the 
way  and  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with  France.  This  was 
merely  the  natural  sequel  to  the  trend  of  jxdicy  which  the 
Dominions  have  insisted  upon  following  since  they  realised  the 
consequences  of  the  division  of  opinion  on  fiscal  matters  between 
them  and  the  Mother  Country.  As  late  as  thirty  years  ago  the 
oversea  possessions  of  his  Majesty  were  included  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  treaties  negotiated  by  the  Imperial  Government,  but 
latterly  the  self-governing  Dominions  have  been  given  an  option 
to  become  a  party  to  any  treaties  so  negotiated.  In  all  the  early 
British  niost-favoured-nation  treaties  the  Dominions  share  both 
the  obligations  and  the  advantages.  Whereas  formerly  no  Colony 
could  withdraw  from  a  treaty  to  which  it  adhered  without  the 
formal  denunciation  of  the  whole  treaty  by  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment,  a  new  precedent  was  set  by  the  Koumanian  Treaty  of  1906, 
which  enabled  any  Colony  adhering  to  that  treaty  to  withdraw 
from  it  without  involving  denunciation  by  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment ;  and  Canada,  in  assenting  to  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance, 
has  recently  struck  out  certain  clauses  in  the  Treaty. 

The  Dominions  are  exercising  the  rights  of  sovereign  States 
because  they  will  not  be  bound  by  the  outworn  fiscal  theories 
of  Downing  Street.  Canada  has  already  negotiated  direct  with 
Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  and  finally  delegates 
from  Canada  were  sent  to  the  United  States  in  1911,  and  con¬ 
cluded  a  reciprocity  agreement  which,  if  it  had  been  ratified,  would 
not  only  have  affected  the  purely  trade  interests  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  would  have  raised  other  questions  of  even  greater 
importance  affecting  the  unity  of  the  Empire.  The  agreement 
would  have  made  Canada  a  party  to  a  differentiation  by  a  foreign 
country  in  favour  of  one  part  of  the  Empire  against  all  the  rest 
of  the  Empire.  Judging  by  President  Taft’s  declarations  of  the  real 
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aims  of  United  States  policy,  the  reciprocity  agreement  was 
intended  by  the  more  powerful  partner  to  lead  up  to  complete 
reciprocity  and  the  establishment  of  Free  Trade  across  the 
frontier.  The  result  would  have  been  to  give  the  United  States 
so  much  influence  in  Canada  that  Canadian  policy  would  per¬ 
force  be  directed  to  suit  American  rather  than  Imperial  aims, 
and  other  Dominions  w'ould  have  been  drawn  within  this  orbit. 

A  vast  majority  of  the  Canadian  people  rejected  the  proposed 
agreement  with  the  United  States,  but  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and 
his  followers  have  in  no  way  receded  from  the  position  which 
they  adopted  during  the  negotiations  at  Washington,  and  the 
issues  then  raised  may  at  any  moment  be  again  forced  into  the 
forefront  of  political  warfare,  not  only  in  Canada,  but  in  the 
other  Dominions  where  the  search  for  markets  still  continues. 
Under  their  tariffs  the  Dominions  themselves  are  bargaining, 
realising  that  the  Mother  Country,  under  Free  Trade,  cannot 
assist  them.  They  are  exercising  the  rights  of  sovereign 
States.^ 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  attention 
was  directed  at  some  length  to  the  naval  aspects  of  Imperial 
policy  which  indicate  a  growing  divorce  between  the  Imperial 
Government  and  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions.  The 
Naval  Bill  drafted  by  Mr.  Borden’s  Government  with  a  view  to 
the  presentation  of  three  Dreadnoughts  to  the  Royal  Navy  in 
order  to  increase  the  margin  of  security  of  every  Imperial  interest 
has  since  been  rejected  by  the  Senate  at  Ottaw'a.  In  that 
Assembly — the  members  of  which  are  nominated  for  life  by  the 
Prime  Minister  for  the  time  being — the  Liberal  Party  is  still  the 
predominant  force,  and  its  nominees  have  refused  to  permit  these 
gifts  to  be  made.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  who  at  the  last  General 
Election  secured  not  a  single  supporter  from  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia,  has  now  made  a  bid  for  votes  in  this  portion  of  the 
Dominion.  He  has  become  the  exponent  of  the  new  Pacific  policy 
definitely  adopted  three  years  ago  by  the  Commonwealth,  and 
latterly  espoused  by  Mr.  James  Allen,  the  Minister  of  Defence 
for  New  Zealand,  and  apparently  also  by  his  colleagues.  While 
Mr.  Borden  has  continued  to  preach  the  larger  policy  of  Empire 
in  agreement  with  the  pure  strategy  of  the  naval  experts  at  the 
Admiralty  in  London,  the  Governments  of  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  are  apparently  allied  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and 
his  party  in  the  elaboration  of  a  scheme  for  providing,  in  com- 

(1)  There  is  another  factor  which  may  transform  the  whole  of  this  Imperial 
trade  question,  perhaps  beyond  British  recognition — the  new  United  States 
tariff.  It  is  said  that  it  will  pass  Congress  very  much  in  its  present  form.  If 
so,  who  can  estimate  what  the  effect  will  be  upon  the  relationship  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  and  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom? 
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bination,  a  separate  fleet  for  the  Pacific.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
still  remains  faithful  to  his  ideal  of  “a  fair  weather  partnership,” 
but  it  is  yet  uncertain  whether  he  will  carry  with  him  the  poli¬ 
ticians  and  people  of  the  other  Dominions. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  Allen 
and  other  Dominion  Ministers,  the  aim  is  to  secure  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  New'  Zealand,  Australia,  Canada,  and  eventually  South 
Africa,  in  the  elaboration  of  a  force  definitely  tied  to  the  Pacific 
— an  anti- Asiatic  Fleet.*  The  hope  is  that  New  Zealand, 
Canada,  and  South  Africa,  following  the  Commonwealth’s  ex¬ 
ample,  will  each  provide  w^hat  is  called  a  fleet  unit,  consisting  of 
one,  or  possibly  tw'o.  Dreadnoughts  in  association  with  a  few 
cruisers  and  half  a  dozen  or  more  destroyers.  Each  of  these  units 
would  be  built,  equipped,  maintained,  and  manned  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Dominion,  and  would  be  under  its  sole  control.  The 
scheme  includes  the  creation  of  an  advisory  committee  upon 
which  each  Dominion  w'ould  be  represented,  and  a  seat  would  be 
found  for  a  representative  of  the  Imperial  Government,  who 
would  be  always  a  minority  of  one.  It  is  recognised  that 
in  the  early  stages  of  development  without  the  co-operation 
of  the  Admiralty  little  progress  could  be  made  in  carrying 
this  scheme  into  effect,  and  it  is  suggested  that  there  should 
be  a  certain  measure  of  standardisation  in  the  design  of 
ships,  and  the  Dominions  intend,  at  first,  to  follow  the  example 
of  Japan,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  other  countries  which  have 
borrowed  naval  officers  and  men  to  assist  in  their  naval  expansion. 

This  bond  between  the  Dominion  Fleet  in  the  Pacific  and 
the  British  Navy,  in  its  essential  features,  may  be  no  more  per¬ 
manent  than  those  in  the  past  existing  between  the  British 
Admiralty  and  the  Governments  of  foreign  countries  which  from 
time  to  time  have  obtained  British  naval  assistance.  These  mis¬ 
sions  were  not  permanent  links,  but  merely  expediency  measures. 
The  Dominions  may,  with  growing  knowledge  of  naval  affairs  and 
confidence  in  their  power,  throw  over  the  Admiralty  at  any  time, 
and  adopt  measures  of  construction  and  training  of  their  own. 
Their  strategy  will  certainly  not  be  the  pure  strategy  hitherto 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  which,  in  and  out  of  season, 
has  preached  and  practised  the  doctrine  of  the  oneness  of  the  seas 
and  the  ubiquity  of  British  naval  pow’er.  In  the  past  they  have 

(1)  Japan  has,  built  or  building,  20  battleships,  36  cruisers,  109  torpedo  boat 
destroyers  or  torpedo  boats,  and  15  submarines.  In  order  to  provide  a  Navy 
of  equivalent  strength  the  Dominions  would  have  to  find  and  train  60,000  officers 
and  men,  and  spend  annually  25  or  30  millions  sterling.  The  alternative  to 
this  grievous  burden  is  reliance  on  the  commanding  force  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
four  times  as  strong  as  the  Japanese  Navy,  and  available  for  the  whole-world 
defence  of  the  Empire. 
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sent  battleships  into  Pacific  waters  when  political  circumstances 
rendered  such  a  measure  desirable,  and  in  defence  of  Imperial 
interests  in  th'e  Mediterranean  have  left  British  waters  almost 
entirely  denuded  of  naval  power.  This  is  not  the  strategy  which 
commends  itself  to  Mr.  Allen  and  to  other  Dominion  Ministers 
and  politicians.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  declared,  “Defence, 
like  charity,  begins  at  home.”  “We  do  not  fear  any  European 
force ;  that  is  the  crux  of  the  matter,”  Mr.  Allen  has  observed  in 
discussing  the  Imperial  Squadron  scheme.  The  New  Zealand 
Herald  has  reminded  us  that  “it  is  against  Asia  that  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  have  adopted  universal  military  training.”  These 
defensive  measures  are  not  being  adopted  for  Imperial  purposes. 

We  are  witnessing  the  development  of  an  empire,  aggressive  in 
policy  and  dangerously  weak  in  all  the  elements  of  defence,  within 
the  greater  empire,  and  if  under  existing  conditions  the  inner 
empire  makes  its  own  defensive  arrangements  for  the  patrol 
of  a  specific  ocean,  in  definite  denial  of  the  homogeneity  of  the  seas 
and  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  British  naval  force  which  moves  upon 
those  seas,  then  we  may  be  sure  that  in  years  to  come  the  naval 
and  military  power  of  the  States  constituting  this  inner  empire 
will  be  tied  to  the  Pacific,  and  will  be  unavailable  for  the  whole 
world  defence  of  the  British  Empire.  In  these  circumstances, 
every  tendency  of  policy  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  a  British  Alliance,  indefinite  in  its  terms,  for  a  British 
partnership ;  and  an  alliance  may  be  terminated  at  any  moment. 
If  the  principle  that  “defence,  like  charity,  begins  at  home”  is 
preached  and  practised  in  the  Dominions,  it  can  be  no  long  time 
before  it  is  preached  and  practised  in  the  Mother  Country.  This 
way  lies  disruption. 

The  distinction  between  partners  and  allies  in  matters  of 
.defence  is  radical  in  its  character.  Allies  never  have,  and  never 
can,  co-operate  effectively  in  the  same  strategical  theatre,  and 
their  disadvantage  is  even  more  striking  when  expediency  leads 
them  to  attempt  to  co-operate  tactically  in  meeting  an  enemy 
in  a  single  action.  Allies  provide  their  own  distinctive  navies 
and  armies,  and  these  forces  tend  inevitably  to  differentiation  in 
their  strategical  and  tactical  ideas  with  the  result  that,  as  history 
demonstrates,  co-operation  is  usually  ineffective,  if  not  disastrous. 
Although  it  is  little  more  than  a  decade  since  the  Japanese  Navy 
was  under  the  tutelage  of  British  officers,  it  has  already  developed 
differentiating  qualities  of  such  a  marked  character  that  joint 
action  between  the  British  and  Japanese  Navies  in  a  single  battle 
against  an  efficient  and  strong  enemy  would  be  attended  with 
the  perils  w^hich  flow  inevitably  from  the  absence  of  unity  of 
administration,  of  control,  of  command,  and  of  strategical  and 
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tactical  training.  Is  there  any  assurance  that  the  tendencies 
which  have  already  divided  British  naval  policy  from  Japanese 
naval  policy  will  not  in  a  few  years  assert  themselves  as  between 
the  Admiralty  at  Whitehall  and  the  smaller  Admiralties  of  the 
Dominions  ? 

There  is  no  greater  peril  to  the  Empire  than  the  temptation  of 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  regard  these  larger  questions 
of  Empire  with  indifference.  It  is  fatal  to  our  interests  to  remain 
blind  to  these  developments  oversea.  From  the  most  selfish 
point  of  view  we  are  concerned  with  the  future  of  these 
Dominions.  They  are  our  debtors  and  owe  us  a  debt  which  they 
can  never  repay.  A  large  proportion  of  the  National  Debt  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  incurred  in  founding  the  colonial 
empire  ;  South  Africa’s  autonomy  under  the  British  flag  alone  cost 
the  British  taxpayer  over  iG200,000,000,  to  say  nothing  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  valuable  lives.  The  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
still  paying  year  by  year  many  millions  sterling  as  interest  on 
the  liabilities  incurred  in  winning  and  holding  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Canada,  apart  altogether  from  the  charges  incurred 
in  providing  naval  and  military  protection  in  these  distant  out¬ 
posts  of  the  Empire  during  the  years  when  they  were  weak  and 
defenceless.  British  investors  have  also,  over  a  long  series  of 
years,  financed  every  scheme  of  development  in  these  younger 
States.  The  British  capital  which  has  been  invested  in  Canada 
and  Newfoundland  amounts  to  about  £380,000,000 ;  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  absorbed  nearly  £400,000,000;  and  South 
Africa  roughly  £360,000,000.  Are  we  to  be  content,  after  all  the 
sacrifices  which  we  have  made  and  are  still  making  for  the  Empire, 
to  become  merely  sleeping  partners,  living  on  our  dividends? 

The  time  has  come  when  we,  in  the  Mother  Country,  must 
realise,  as  the  fundamental  basis  of  our  political  conceptions, 
that  on  the  co-operation  of  the  oversea  nations  with  the  Mother 
C’ountry  depends  our  future  as  well  as  theirs.  This  is  a  matter 
of  transcendant  importance  not  less  to  British  working  men  than 
to  British  business  men  and  to  British  capitalists.  The  British 
voter  is  so  familiar  with,  and  careless  of,  the  phenomena  of 
current  political  evolution  which  pass  before  his  vision  daily  in 
the  newspapers  in  a  series  of  quickly  moving  cinematograph 
pictures  that  he  does  not  stop  to  study  the  progress  of  great 
ideas,  and  to  glance  back  and  by  reference  to  the  past  asse.ss  the 
relative  value  of  the  forces  which  are  shaping  the  future. 

The  British  Empire  is,  if  we  could  only  realise  it,  the  most  mar¬ 
vellous  creation  of  which  history  has  any  record,  and  yet  it  is 
accepted  as  a  commonplace  and  we  go  on  our  way  careless  of  the 
future.  This  is  a  growing  source  of  danger,  because  a  unique 
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political  body  calls  for  unique  methods  of  development.  We  have 
lost  one  Empire  by  a  callous  disregard  of  our  responsibilities,  and 
we  may  easily  lose  another  from  the  same  cause.  The  United  States 
would  to-day  probably  be  under  the  British  Elag,  assisting  us 
in  buttressing  the  world’s  peace,  which  is  the  highest  interest  of 
the  English-speaking  peoples,  with  their  world- wide  commercial 
interests,  if,  in  the  hour  of  crisis,  the  statesmen  of  the  Mother 
Country  had  had  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  spirit  which  was 
then  finding  expression  in  the  New  World.  Once  more  we  are 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  the  same  forces  which,  under  a 
different  guise,  separated  the  American  Colonies  from  the  British 
Throne  are  active  once  more.  We  are  at  the  opening  of  a  new  age. 

A  Greater  Britain  would  be  the  most  potent  instrument  for 
good  in  the  spread  of  civilisation.  We  must  either  have  the 
courage  to  foster  and  shape  this  new  destiny,  or  we  must  face 
the  inevitable  alternative — the  British  Isles  must  become  an 
insignificant  factor  in  European  affairs,  and  a  nonentity  in  world 
affairs.  There  is  no  alternative.  In  Europe,  the  pressure  of 
population,  of  wealth,  and  of  naval  armaments  must  drive  us 
into  obscurity  if  we  stand  in  isolation  from  the  Dominions. 
The  competition  of  the  future  is  for  markets,  and  this  fact 
lies  behind  the  fierce  rivalry  in  naval  armaments  which  is 
moving  the  British  Dominions  to  action.  Victory  is  to  the  strong  in 
the  helium  tacens  which  is  now  in  progress,  and  unity  is 
strength.  Our  kith  and  kin  are  willing  to  be  partners  with  us 
in  this  great  fight,  sharing  the  privileges  and  responsibilities; 
or  they  will  hazard  their  all  and  work  out  their  own  destiny 
in  their  own  way,  as  they  are,  indeed,  beginning  to  do. 
To-day  they  are  small  units  in  comparison  with  the  Powers  of 
Europe,  but  they  are  growing  with  rapid  strides,  and  the  impres¬ 
sions  which  the  young  men  of  the  Dominions  form  to-day  of  the 
virility,  wisdom,  and  courage  of  the  Motherland  will  colour  and 
mould  the  policy  which  they  will  adopt  in  the  years  to  come, 
when  it  is  their  lot  to  direct  national  policy. 

The  British  Empire  is  a  great  accident ;  a  thing  which  has  been 
“created  in  a  fit  of  absent-mindedness.”  Time  and  again  the 
pioneers  who  planted  the  flag  in  far-off  places  were  rewarded  with 
contempt,  indifference,  or  opposition.  Within  the  lifetime  of  men 
still  alive,  the  ver^  thought  of  a  British  Empire  moved  statesmen 
of  the  Manchester  school  to  cutting  sarcasm.  Imperialism  to 
them  meant  dominion  and  militarism,  and,  therefore,  they  would 
have  none  of  it.  They  were  familiar  with  Turgot’s  dictum  that 
“Colonies  are  like  fruits  which  cling  to  the  tree  only  till  they 
ripen.”  With  the  memory  still  fresh  of  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence,  they  looked  forward,  not  with  anxiety. 
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but  with  relief,  to  the  time  when,  one  after  another,  the  young 
nations  would  ripen  and  break  off  from  the  old  stock.  The 
Colonies,  and  even  India  itself,  were  so  many  millstones  hung 
round  the  neck  of  the  British  people — to  be  thrown  off  as  soon 
as  the  process  could  be  effected  without  inhumanity  to  men  and 
women  of  our  own  blood.  Self-government  was  not  conceded 
because  it  was  in  accord  with  sound  political  ideas  ;  it  was  granted 
in  the  hope— or,  at  any  rate,  in  the  fatalistic  belief — that  it  would 
foster  independence  and  thus  hasten  the  inevitable  separation. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  this  haphazard  process?  To-day  the 
British  flag  flies  over  a  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe.  This  is 
the  solid  achievement  of  an  accidental  development.  But  this  is 
not  all.  It  is  only  a  crude  summary  of  a  startling  series  of  facts. 
If  some  super-statesman  in  the  eighteenth  century,  with  the 
promise  of  length  of  days  rivalling  the  span  of  Methuselah,  had 
planned  the  creation  of  an  Empire  as  a  personal  triumph,  he 
could  not  have  formed  one  more  ideally  constituted.  Is  it  realised 
that  the  Empire  is  divided  by  the  Equator  into  two  parts,  so  that 
the  alternation  of  the  seasons  is  complete,  and  a  Briton  can,  if  he 
will ,  always  enjoy  either  summer  or  winter  and  yet  live  under  the 
one  flag  ?  The  rt  mlt  of  the  distribution  of  territory  is  that  the  King’s 
Dominions  form  an  economic  unity ;  the  produce  of  one  section 
can  supply  the  needs  of  the  others  in  regular  rotation.  If,  a  few 
years  hence,  the  rest  of  the  world  were  blotted  out  of  the  universe, 
the  British  peoples  could,  with  slight  inconvenience,  readjust 
their  requirements  and  supply  each  other  with  all  that  they  need. 
While  other  countries  could  live  in  isolation  for  only  a  short 
period  by  means  of  the  limited  range  of  supply  which  railways 
confer,  the  British  Empire  has  been  transformed  by  the  steam¬ 
ship,  moving  freely  over  the  Seven  Seas,  into  a  vast  emporium 
wherein  every  want  of  man  can  be  satisfied.  It  is  not  a  congeries 
of  disjointed  units,  but  an  economic  affinity,  wherein  the  short¬ 
comings  of  one  branch  are  mitigated  by  the  over-abundance  of 
other  branches.  The  configuration  of  the  Empire,  the  progress 
of  ocean  navigation,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  trader  make  for 
union,  but  policy  is  making  for  disunion. 

Speaking  forty  years  ago,  Lord  Beaconsfield  remarked  :  — 

“  I  cannot  conceive  how  our  distant  Colonies  can  have  their  affairs 
administered  except  by  self-government.  But  self-government,  in  my 
opinion,  w'hen  it  was  conceded,  ought  to  have  been  conceded  as  part  of  the 
great  policy  of  Imperial  consolidation.  It  ought  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  an  Imperial  tariff,  by  security  for  the  people  of  England  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  unappropriated  lands,  which  belonged  to  the  Sovereign  as  their  trustee, 
and  by  a  military  code  which  should  have  precisely  defined  the  means  and 
the  responsibilities  by  which  the  Colonies  should  be  defended,  and  by  which, 
if  necessary,  this  country  should  call  for  aid  on  the  Colonies  themselves.  It 
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ought,  further,  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  institution  of  some  repre¬ 
sentative  council  in  the  metropolis,  which  would  have  brought  the  Colonies 
into  constant  and  continuous  relations  with  the  Government.” 

Thus  did  the  great  Conservative  leader  review  the  errors  of  the 
past,  and  he  added  : — 

“All  this,  however,  was  omitted  because  those  who  advised  that  policy — 
and  I  believe  their  convictions  were  sincere — looked  upon  the  Colonies  of 
England,  looked  even  upon  our  connection  with  India,  as  a  burden  upon  this 
country,  viewing  everything  in  a  financial  aspect,  and  totally  passing  by  those 
moral  and  political  considerations  which  make  nations  great,  and  by  the 
influence  of  which  alone  men  are  distinguished  from  animals.” 

Time  has  its  revenges.  The  great  Dominions  have  grasped 
the  significance  of  “the  moral  and  political  considerations 
which  make  nations  great.”  As  they  cherish  the  ideals  of 
freedom,  which  are  the  birthright  of  every  British  subject, 
so  they  have  pressed  their  claims  to  be  called  to  the  councils 
of  the  Empire,  to  be  instructed  in  the  best  means  of  defend¬ 
ing  British  intrests,  and  to  be  permitted  to  formulate  a  trade 
code  which  shall  recognise  the  ties  of  kinship.  Mothers  in 
their  own  houses,  they  have  asked  to  be  treated  as  daughters  in  the 
old  home.  The  impetus  to  closer  union  for  council,  defence, 
and  trade  has  reached  us  from  all  these  distant  lands.  It 
has  found  expression  in  many  forms,  but  its  direction  has 
been  always  the  same.  “Treat  us  in  trade  matters,”  the  young 
nations  asked,  “better  than  you  treat  the  foreigner.”  Later  on 
came  the  insistent  demand,  “Call  us  to  your  councils,  so  that 
we  may  share  with  you  the  privileges  of  shaping  the  policy  of 
the  British  Nations.”  Last  of  all  came  the  united  request,  “Let 
us  help  to  bear  some  of  the  burden  of  defending  all  that  w^e  hold 
most  dear.”  Thus  the  wheel  turned  a  complete  circle.  The 
policy  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  regarded  as  a  lost  cause  forty 
years  ago,  owing  to  the  supineness  and  lack  of  political  wisdom 
of  those  w’ho  directed  the  ship  of  State  in  the  early  period  of 
Imperial  evolution,  has  become  the  policy  of  the  Dominions,  but 
the  Mother  Country  stands  aloof. 

We  have  no  real  partnership  in  defence  with  the  Dominions 
because  we  have  no  partnership  in  trade  or  in  council,  and 
therefore  in  trade,  in  council,  and  in  defence  they  are  adopting 
policies  of  their  own,  distinctive  from  ours.  The  Mother  Country 
is  being  left  unassisted  to  bear  the  burden  of  Empire ;  in  these 
days,  w’hen  the  cost  of  Imperial  defence  is  greater  than  ever 
before  and  every  Imperial  interest  is  open  to  far  more  menacing 
dangers  than  even  in  1909,  no  offers  of  Dreadnoughts  come  to 
the  Mother  Country ;  relying  on  centrifugal  influences  which 
are  increasing  in  the  Dominions,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and 
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his  friends  have  refused  to  assent  to  the  gift-ships  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Borden’s  Government  and  preach  “a  fair 
weather  partnership,”  with  a  distinct  fleet  in  alliance  with 
the  little  fleets  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and,  eventually, 
South  Africa.  This  is  the  penalty  we  are  paying  for  our  absorp¬ 
tion  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe  and  our  adherence  to  a  fiscal 
system  w’hich  has  no  room  for  family  sentiment.  It  may  be  that 
the  United  Kingdom  can  never  become  Protectionist  after  the 
manner  of  Russia,  Germany,  France,  the  United  States,  and 
Japan — almost  every  financier  and  many  leading  men  in  com¬ 
merce  believe  that  it  would  mean  ruin.  But  surely  there  is  a 
half-way  house — some  possibility  of  readjusting  the  present  tariff 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  which  we  raise  over  £10,000 ,000 
by  taxes  on  food,  so  that  we  may  show  more  favour  to 
our  own  kinsmen  than  we  show  to  the  foreigner.  Such  a  step 
would  not  only  promote  good  family  feeling,  but  it  would  be 
good  business,  since  the  Dominions  are  the  best  customers  for 
the  things  we  make  and  are  able  to  supply  the  food  we  need ; 
and  it  would  be  good  policy  since  it  would  facilitate  co-operation 
for  the  defence  of  common  trade  and  other  interests. 

Mother  Country  and  Dominions  are  drifting  apart.  Our 
absorption  in  European  affairs,  which  are  of  insignificant  import¬ 
ance  even  to  us,  our  indifference  to  the  problems  of  the  Empire, 
our  blind  adhesion  to  the  letter  of  Free  Trade,  which  Cobden 
himself  would  have  denounced  in  present  circumstances,  and  our 
concentration  of  practically  all  our  naval  forces  around  our  own 
shores,  are  steadily  increasing  the  divorce  of  thought  and  action 
between  us  and  our  kinsmen.  In  a  generation  or  two  the 
sentiment  based  on  family  ties  will  cease  to  be  an  effective  bond, 
the  Dominions  will  be  in  a  position  to  finance  their  own  schemes 
of  development,  and  then — the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  relatively 
decreasing  population,  will  become  a  small  isolated  State  amid 
the  great  Protectionist  States  of  Europe  with  their  vast  and 
increasing  populations  and  colossal  naval  and  military  armaments. 

In  the  fulness  of  time  we  have  been  brought  once  more  to  the 
cross  roads.  One  Empire  was  lost  by  political  folly ;  it  remains 
for  us,  in  our  day  and  generation,  to  decide  if  the  second,  and  a 
greater.  Empire  shall  be  shattered  in  fragments  at  a  moment 
when  it  is  revealing  possibilities  of  commercial  and  political 
development  far  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  those  who  watched , 
in  faith  and  hope,  the  early  movement  towards  the  expansion 
of  England. 


Archibald  Hurd. 
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Rarely  has  a  monarch  ascended  the  throne  of  his  fathers  in 
more  favourable  circumstances  than  those  surrounding  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  William  II.  in  June,  1888,  that  is,  just  twenty-five  years 
ago.  He  was  young  and  enjoyed  good  health,  was  full  of  hope 
and  enthusiasm.  His  Consort,  who  is  about  his  own  age,  was 
devoted  and  amiable  in  her  sentiments  and  disposition,  and 
attractive  in  appearance.  Their  union  was  a  most  happy  one, 
and  in  this  case  at  least  there  is  justification  for  those  who  say 
that  marriages  are  prearranged  by  a  Higher  Power.  Though  the 
temperaments  of  the  German  Imperial  pair  are  very  different, 
they  do  not  clash  ;  rather  is  the  one  the  complement  of  the  other. 
The  Kaiser  is  impulsive,  restless,  enthusiastic,  and  emotional; 
the  Empress  is  imperturbable,  quiet,  and  calculating.  These  char¬ 
acteristics,  according  to  expert  psychologists,  blend  harmoniously, 
as  it  were,  and  permit,  indeed,  of  a  much  happier  domestic  life 
than  probably  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  Empress  been 
of  similar  temperament  to  her  husband.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
strong  likeness  in  temperament  and  in  certain  other  traits  of 
character  was  the  cause  of  the  friction  that  often  arose  between 
the  Kaiser  and  his  mother,  the  Empress  Frederick.  He  inherited 
her  impulsiveness,  imperious  will,  and  insistence  on  being  kept 
fully  posted  on  everything  appertaining  to  her  position.  During 
the  lifetime  of  the  Emperor  Frederick,  who  was  so  devotedly 
attached  to  her  and  who  so  greatly  admired  her  high  intellectual 
gifts,  his  Consort  had  a  practically  free  hand ;  she  could  and  did 
interfere  in  public  matters  as  often  as  she  pleased.  This  was 
indeed  so  much  the  case  that  one  of  the  foremost  of  German 
statesmen  of  the  present  generation,  writing  on  March  22nd,  1888, 
records  the  gist  of  the  following  interesting  conversation  which 
he  had  with  Minister  von  Botticher,  who  was  an  influential 
member  of  Bismarck’s  Cabinet  at  the  time  in  question  :  “To-day 
I  saw  Botticher,  who  complained  of  the  interference  of  the 
Empress  in  public  business.  He  said  she  had  induced  the 
Emperor  Frederick  to  refuse  his  signature  to  the  Socialist  law 
(which,  it  should  be  added,  w'as  passed  by  the  Reichstag  upon 
a  third  reading  on  March  18th,  and  w^as  published  on  March  26th, 
1888),  and  that  the  Emperor  only  gave  w’ay  after  Bismarck  had 
explained  the  matter  to  the  Empress  Frederick.  He  says  that 
the  Emperor  has  little  power  of  resistance  to  the  influence  of  the 
Empress,  and  that  she,  again,  is  under  the  influence  of  certain 
(1)  Copyright,  1913,  by  Louis  Elkind,  M.D.,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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advanced  ladies.  ...  If  the  Emperor’s  illness  is  of  long  dura¬ 
tion,”  continued  Herr  von  Botticher,  “all  kinds  of  things  may 
happen.  .  .  .”  But  immediately  her  son  was  called  upon  to  take 
up  the  reins  of  power  all  this  was  stopped.  The  strong-willed 
woman  who  had  been  Empress  so  short  a  time  suddenly  found 
herself  in  an  entirely  new  position,  one  which  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  her.  She  could  not  reconcile  herself  to  the  strict 
conditions  that  were  imposed  upon  her.  For  instance,  even  if 
she  wished  to  give  her  patronage  to  some  charitable  institution 
it  was  necessary  for  her  first  to  obtain  the  Kaiser’s  permission  to 
do  so.  Naturally  she  found  this  sort  of  thing  galling  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  relations  between  mother  and  son  were  often 
greatly  strained  in  consequence.  Though  in  later  years  quarrels 
became  less  frequent  and  less  severe,  yet  to  the  end  the  two  were 
too  much  alike  to  get  on  well  together.  We  may  assume,  then, 
that  the  Kaiser  was  fortunate  in  marrying  one  who  is  unlike 
himself,  and  indeed  his  marriage  has  contributed  greatly  to  his 
successes. 

The  good  star  that  shone  upon  the  Kaiser  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  has  remained  high  and  bright  ever  since.  He  and  his  Consort 
have  enjoyed  continuous  good  health,  occasional  alarmist  rumours 
to  the  contrary  always  being  disproved  by  time  and  circumstance ; 
they  have  a  large  family  of  healthy-minded,  vigorous-bodied  sons 
and  a  daughter,  who  is  generally  stated  to  be  very  charming ;  and 
now,  though  still  comparatively  young,  grandchildren  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  grow  up  around  them.  As  regards  the  young  Princess, 
her  alliance  with  a  member  of  the  House  of  Guelph  is  satisfactory 
to  the  Kaiser,  apart  from  the  satisfaction  which  the  happy  mar¬ 
riage  of  his  only  daughter  could  not  fail  to  give  him.  He  sees 
in  this  union,  which,  as  will  be  remembered,  was  the  other  day 
celebrated  in  Berlin,  and  which  was  attended,  amongst  other 
foreign  Pvoyal  personages,  by  the  Czar  of  Eussia  and  the  King 
and  Queen  of  England,  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  his  most  cherished 
hopes,  namely,  the  removal  of  the  old-standing  feud  between  the 
Guelph  and  Hohenzollern  Houses.  But  is  the  Kaiser  right  in  his 
opinion  that  an  old  sore  is  now  healed?  He  has  often,  especially 
as  regards  the  Socialist  question  in  the  Fatherland,  as  will  be 
seen  later  on,  shown  himself  to  be  too  sanguine,  and  probably  is 
so  once  more  in  this  case.  There  is  a  strong  political  party  in 
Hanover,  known  either  as  the  Guelph  or  Hanoverian  party,  which 
is  not  at  all  likely  to  abandon  its  patriotic  aims  and  endeavours 
in  this  direction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  more  important  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  association,  whose  influence  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  Hanover  alone,  are  now  beginning  to  make  every  possible  effort 
in  this  respect,  and  are  strongly  urging  already,  in  public  utterance 
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and  otherwise,  the  young  Prince,  who  has  just  become  the  Kaiser’s 
son-in-law,  not  to  rest  until  Hanover  has  been  restored  to  the 
position  of  a  kingdom,  and  they  are  reminding  him  of  the  promise 
given  by  his  father  to  his  grandfather  that  he  will  never  forgive 
until  Hanover  is  restored  to  him.  It  is  much  more  than  im¬ 
probable  that  the  Guelphs  have  suddenly  abandoned  the  grievance 
which  they  have  held  with  such  stfength  and  determination  for 
so  many  years.  Accordingly,  it  can  safely  be  said  that  the  union 
of  a  representative  of  the  House  of  Guelph  with  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Hohenzollern  is  one  thing ;  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Guelph’s  claim  to  Hanover  is  another. 

Still,  the  marriage  is  popular,  and  the  Kaiser  is  glad  and  proud 
that  his  daughter  has  given  her  heart  to  one  in  whom  he  has 
confidence.  The  event  is,  to  use  his  own  words,  “a  source  of 
added  happiness  ”  in  his  life.  Lord  Eosebery,  speaking  recently 
on  the  happiness  of  a  proud  father,  that  is,  when  introducing 
his  youngest  son  to  his  present  constituents,  said  that  his  own 
children  have  not  caused  him  any  trouble,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
have  been  at  all  times  a  source  of  happiness.  And  the  same 
might  be  said  of  the  Kaiser. 

To  the  unsullied  joys  of  domestic  life,  the  greatest  of  all  worldly 
joys  man  can  know,  may  be  added  the  good  fortune  of  having 
immense  wealth.  Even  for  an  Emperor,  the  Kaiser  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  rich  man.  His  combined  official  and  private  income  is 
enormous ;  his  estates,  castles  and  other  residences  would  satisfy 
the  dreams  of  the  most  avaricious.  For  the  present  ruler  of  the 
Fatherland  owns  no  fewer  than  about  ninety-five  castles  and 
estates  which  yield  an  annual  income  of  from  £750,000  to 
£900,000,  just  according  to  the  harvest  of  the  year  and  the  agricul¬ 
tural  position  of  the  country.  His  civil  list  amounts  to  just  over 
half  a  million  sterling.  There  is  also  a  Prussian  Eoyal  Fund, 
officially  described  as  the  Prussian  Crown  Treasure,  which  con¬ 
sists,  in  the  main,  of  the  savings  of  King  William  III.,  and  which 
at  his  death,  in  1840,  represented  a  sum  of  no  fewer  than  6,500,000 
dollars.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  money  has  since  been 
well  invested.  The  annual  revenue,  therefore,  which  the  Kaiser 
derives  from  this  source  alone  is  a  quite  substantial  one.  In 
addition  there  is,  again,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Kaiser  another 
fund,  known  as  the  capital  sum  of  Crown  trust  money,  amount¬ 
ing  to  just  over  one  million  sterling — £1,035,000.  The  Kaiser 
might  have  been  richer  still.  For  Frederick  the  Great  was  not 
only  an  eminent  strategist,  but  he  was  also  a  very  skilful  financier, 
and  when  he  died  in  August,  1786,  he  left  the  vast  sum  of 
89,000,000  dollars,  which  formed  his  private  fortune  and  which 
he  bequeathed  to  the  King  of  Prussia  of  the  time  being.  But  the 
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whole  of  this  amount,  together  with  other  extensive  and  valuable 
property  which  the  great  King  had  privately  acquired  during  his 
long  life,  was  soon  squandered  by  his  nephew  and  immediate 
successor,  Frederick  William  II.,  vulgarly  known  as  the  “Fat 
King,”  who  was  so  unpopular  and  so  much  disliked  that  Massen- 
bach  —a  well-known  authority  on  German  history  of  that  period — 
was  voicing  the  general  feeling  when  he  wrote  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  this  debauched  monarch,  who  reigned  just  eleven  years  ; 
“It  is  well  for  him  and  well  for  us  that  he  is  no  more.  The  State 
was  already  near  its  dissolution  at  the  time  of  his  demise.”  It 
is  a  platitude  to  say  that  wealth  cannot  bring  happiness,  but  it 
can  make  it  more  complete,  and  the  Kaiser’s  riches  have  played 
their  part  in  the  success — the  continued  success — of  his  private 
life. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  good  conception  of  the  Kaiser’s  private 
life  in  order  to  understand  his  public  career.  Space,  however, 
does  not  permit  of  going  here  into  further  details  concerning  this 
particularly  interesting  point.  But  it  should  be  added  that  the 
influence  of  environment  is  just  as  important  in  the  case  of  a 
ruler  as  in  that  of  any  other  person.  When  a  man  possesses 
certain  natural  gifts,  no  matter  whether  they  are  of  a  high 
or  middle  order,  they  develop  to  their  full  extent  only  if  he  is 
free  from  great  domestic  troubles.  In  those  fortunate  circum¬ 
stances  his  inborn  temperament  remains  what  it  originally  was, 
youthfulness  and  freshness  of  outlook  are  retained  long  after 
middle  age,  and  he  is  able  to  interest  himself  in  widely  different 
subjects.  The  Kaiser,  free  of  those  distressing  anxieties  which  are 
the  lot  of  the  man  of  unhappy  domestic  life,  has  been  able  to 
devote  his  full  energies  and  intellectual  capacities  to  State  and 
public  affairs,  to  his  numerous  official  and  semi-official  duties. 
He  has  had  the  time  and  the  strength  to  do  many  things  himself 
which  in  less  fortunate  circumstances  he  would  have  had  to 
delegate  to  the  care  of  others.  Hence  his  manifold  activities. 
Hence,  too,  his  propensity  for  interesting  himself  directly  in  a 
great  variety  of  important  topics.  This  characteristic,  it  may  be 
noted  in  passing,  has  often  given  rise  to  a  world- wide  discussion 
of  the  Emperor  William’s  personality,  and  thus  indirectly  helped 
to  advertise  the  Fatherland  and  all  things  German  to  an  enormous 
extent.  Therefore,  it  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  what 
the  German  nation  owes  to  its  present  ruler  in  this  respect  alone. 
For  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
immense  industrial  and  economic  success  of  the  German  people 
of  to-day  can,  without  difficulty,  be  traced  to  their  skilful,  con¬ 
stant  and,  indeed,  unscrupulous  employment,  with  this  object 
in  view,  of  advertisement  in  one  form  or  another.  From  this 
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consideration  follows  that  the  Kaiser  has  come  at  last  to  be 
regarded  as  an  inseparable,  inalienable,  part  of  their  daily  doings. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  Kaiser’s  private  life  is  concerned,  his  good 
fortune  has  verily  been  such  that  he  can  truly  be  said  to  be  a 
favourite  of  the  gods.  And  also  as  a  ruler  he  has  been  in  many 
ways  fortunate.  He  began  his  reign  under  conditions  of  a  highly 
favourable  character  and  such  as  have  been  enjoyed  by  very  few 
monarchs.  The  Emperor  William  I.  had  been  dead  but  three 
months,  and  his  striking  personality  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  It  is  true  that  at  this  time  public  opinion  was 
coming  to  favour  more  and  more  the  contention  that  it  was 
Bismarck  who  w'as  the  real  ^^ounder  of  the  German  Empire,  and 
that  William  I.  had  done  little  more  than  follow  the  advice  of 
the  Great  Chancellor.  Still,  the  popularity  of  and  respect,  even 
reverence,  for  the  old  Emperor  remained  unbounded,  and  he  died 
as  the  beloved  father  of  his  people.  Even  those  who  ascribed  to 
Bismarck — and  they  comprise  now  the  best  section  of  enlightened 
public  opinion  in  the  Fatherland,  for  there  is  hardly  at  present  a 
German  town  or  city  of  any  importance  which  does  not  possess 
one,  two,  or  even  three  Bismarck  monuments — all  the  merit  for 
the  events  that  raised  Germany  to  the  position  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  world’s  Powers  were  grateful  to  William  I.  for 
his  foresight  in  recognising  the  profound  wisdom  of  Bismarck’s 
policy  and  adopting  and  acting  upon  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  certain  members 
of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  that  they  enjoy  the  fortunate  gift 
of  being  able  to  say  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and  some 
of  their  sayings  have  since  become  historic.  A  day  or  two  before 
William  I.  died  and  while  he  lay  prostrate  his  daughter  asked  him 
if  she  could  do  anything  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  his  position, 
as  he  must  feel  very  tired.  He  replied  :  “No,  I  have  no  time 
to  feel  tired.”  This  remark,  uttered  in  such  circumstances, 
stirred  the  imagination  of  the  people,  for  it  clearly  showed  them 
that  their  aged  Emperor  retained  to  the  last  the  high  sense  of 
duty  that  had  distinguished  him  throughout  his  life.  The  heroic 
fortitude  with  which  the  Emperor  Frederick  endured  his  terrible 
sufferings  also  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and 
when  he  died  his  memory  and  that  of  his  father  guaranteed  for 
the  new  Emperor,  William  II.,  and  for  the  House  of 
Hohenzollern,  the  sympathy  and  goodwill  of  the  nation.  The 
veneration  which  was  felt  for  his  grandfather  and  the  admiration 
which  the  noble  character  of  his  father  had  evoked  were  transferred 
in  large  measure  to  the  young  Emperor,  of  whom  great  things 
were  expected.  That  the  grandson  of  William  I.,  under  whose 
eyes  he  had  been  brought  up,  and  the  son  of  Frederick  III.,  who 
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had  bestowed  all  possible  care  upon  his  education  and  perhaps 
inculcated  in  his  mind  some  of  the  liberal  views  it  was  known 
that  he  held,  would  worthily  till  the  position  so  recently  occupied 
by  his  two  illustrious  predecessors,  there  was  every  reason  to  hope. 
Again,  from  the  historic  point  of  view,  it  is  interesting  to  record 
here  that,  on  the  whole,  the  prestige  and  popularity  of  the 
Hohenzollern  House  were  about  to  suiter,  if  they  have  not  yet 
actually  sustained,  a  decline.  For  during  the  lifetime,  as  has 
already  been  briefly  mentioned,  of  the  Emperor  William  I.,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  Great  Chancellor  so  considerably 
overshadowed  him,  people  were  careful  in  the  expression  of  their 
opinions  as  to  who  should  be  regarded  as  the  real  founder  of 
the  Empire,  but  when  the  old  Emperor  had  gone,  followed  soon 
afterwards  by  his  son,  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.,  the  full  merit 
of  Bismarck’s  tremendous  services  was  freely  acknowledged. 
Then,  also,  the  Liberal  and  revolutionary  spirit  had  at  that 
particular  period  made  rapid  progress  in  the  Fatherland  and, 
indeed,  threatened  to  assume  wide  dimensions.  However,  from 
a  political  point  of  view,  it  can  safely  be  said  that  the  large 
majority  of  the  German  people  did  not  even  question  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  young  and  untried  ruler  turning  out  a  failure.  It 
is  an  important  and  instructive  question,  though  one  very  rarely 
discussed,  as  to  whether  a  strong  ruler  is  necessary  for  an  indus¬ 
trious  and  ambitious  people  such  as  the  Prussians.  If  we  are 
to  judge  from  the  teachings  of  history  we  must  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  affirmative,  for  under  a  weak  ruler  Prussia’s  fortunes 
have  always  declined  ;  that  is,  from  a  purely  political  and  economic 
point  of  view,  but  not  from  that,  as  it  should  be  noted,  of 
geographical  extension.  For  even  under  the  rule  of  that  weak 
and  despised  monarch,  Frederick  William  II.,  to  whom  reference 
has  already  been  made  in  the  foregoing  part,  Prussia’s  territory 
had  been  considerably  added  to.  Accordingly,  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  present  ruler  of  Germany  may  not  unreasonably 
be  judged  from  this  historic  fact. 

And,  further,  no  less  fortunate,  than  the  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  his  person  were  those  attending  the  Kaiser’s  possibilities 
in  directing  public  policy.  He  had  as  his  principal  adviser  the 
greatest  diplomat  and  most  constructive  statesman  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  while  his  military  guide  and  counsellor 
was  unquestionably  the  most  consummate  strategist  of  his  time.  It 
is  true  that  Moltke  was  then  advanced  in  years,  but  there  was 
every  reason  to  feel  confident  that  his  strategical  genius  remained 
unimpaired.  Moltke’s  great  power  lay  in  his  mathematical 
calculations  of  the  development  of  a  battle ;  indeed ,  it  is  quite 
correct  to  say  that  he  won  all  his  victories  before  the  rival  armies 
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came  into  actual  conflict.  He  was  not  a  tighter  himseli.  It  was 
at  headquarters  or  in  the  oltices  of  the  General  Staff  that  he 
coldly  and  deliberately  drafted  the  plans  of  campaign  that  in¬ 
variably  led  to  the  triumph  of  the  German  arms.  This  faculty  he 
retained  in  full  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  old  when  William 
11.  came  to  the  throne,  but  he  was  still  the  great  genius  of  the 
legions  of  the  Fatherland,  and  the  Emperor  was  fortunate  in 
having  such  a  man  to  call  upon.  Moltke  readily  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  immediately  offered  to  serve  under  the  young 
monarch,  notwithstanding  the  burden  of  his  years.  This  must 
have  been  tremendously  gratifying  and  a  great  relief  to  the  Kaiser, 
upon  whom  the  German  war  party,  inspired  and  led  by  Count 
Waldersee,  began  to  exercise  a  considerable  influence,  in  spite 
of  all  the  precautions  which  Bismarck  took  in  this  direction,  as 
it  should  be  added.  It  was,  as  it  were,  the  coping  stone  of  his 
fortunate  position,  especially  if  the  general  events  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  period  in  question  are  taken  into  consideration. 
For  the  political  horizon  had  then  been  overcast  with  dark, 
threatening  clouds.  To  cut  a  long  story  short,  it  may  briefly  be 
stated  that  Germany  was  apparently  on  the  verge  of  a  war,  which 
she  would  have  to  carry  on  simultaneously  against  two  Powers — 
liiissia  and  France.  The  Czar  Alexander  III.  was  completely 
under  the  influence  of  the  Pan-Slavists,  and  these  again  were  in 
agreement  with  the  F’rench  Nationalists  and  Boulangists,  who 
made  every  effort  to  force  on  a  war  against  Germany. 

Speaking  generally,  when  we  come  to  estimate  the  chief 
features  of  the  Kaiser’s  reign — that  is,  so  far  as  it  has  at  present 
run  its  course — we  can  have  little  doubt  that  quite  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  point  is  social  reform.  Briefly  stated,  the  social  movement  in 
Germany  is  now  not  the  question  of  a  fight  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  as  used  formerly  to  be  the  case,  but  between  economic 
interests,  the  workers  claiming  a  greater  share  of  the  profits  of 
trading  than  they  have  had  hitherto.  This  fight  has  of  late 
become  more  widespread,  for  the  meaning  of  the  terra  “working 
man”  has  been  enlarged.  A  “working  man”  nowadays  is  not 
merely  one  who  does  manual  labour,  but  also  one  who,  like  the 
clerk,  the  manager,  the  shop-assistant,  and  even  the  journalist, 
receives  a  fixed  wage  and  nothing  more.  The  movement  there¬ 
fore  becomes  more  and  more  important — a  fact  which  German 
legislators  themselves,  as  recent  history  clearly  demonstrates, 
recognise  to  the  full. 

In  so  far  as  the  Fatherland  is  concerned,  it  is  instructive  to 
note  that,  judging  from  certain  speeches  which  have  been  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  delivered  at  various  meetings  of  the 
German  Socialists,  this  state  of  affairs  has  to  a  large  extent  been 
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brought  about  by  the  growth  of  the  great  Trusts — or  “syndicates/’ 
as  these  financial  corporations  are  usually  termed  on  the  Continent. 
In  the  case  of  a  Trust  profits  are  kept  within  a  certain  financial 
circle,  yet  in  a  considerable  number  of  hands,  instead  of  being, 
as  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago,  confined  to  the  very  few.  This 
has,  no  doubt,  gained  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  movement, 
and  given  a  strong  and  what  may  be  called  a  permanent  impetus 
to  the  popular  desire  for  the  establishment  of  more  universal 
recognition  of  general  claims — that  is,  as  regards  individual  rights. 
Of  course,  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  explanatory  remark 
becomes  at  once  obvious.  For,  as  the  number  of  capitalists  has 
increased,  the  working  classes  have  gained  nothing  of  the  profits 
which  have  been  obtained,  and,  consequently,  the  political  move¬ 
ment  which  has — apart  from  other  considerations  of  an  important 
social  character,  as  will  be  seen  later  on — those  profits  as  its 
objective  has  gathered  in  force. 

Now,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  leading 
motives  of  Socialism  in  general — that  is,  as  it  is  being  at  present 
developed  in  all  civilised  countries — and  of  those  Socialistic  ten¬ 
dencies  in  particular  by  which  the  Social  Democratic  party  in 
Germany,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  is  animated,  it  is  interesting  to 
call  attention  to  one  essential  factor  in  this  respect ;  namely,  that 
the  political  movement  in  question  in  the  Fatherland  is,  after  all, 
not  confined,  as  it  is  usually  described,  to  a  conflict  between 
Socialism  and  Individualism  on  the  one  hand  and  again  between 
Competition  and  Co-operation  on  the  other,  but,  as  a  careful 
inquiry  into  these  points  will  convince  the  student  of  economic 
questions  of  to-day,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  class  difference  more  than 
anything  else  that  is  responsible  for  the  widespread  tendency 
towards  Social  Democracy,  a  tendency  of  which  it  can  be  said  that 
it  so  far  prevails  in  practically  every  corner  of  the  German 
Empire.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  working  classes — the  term 
being  now  applied  as  interpreted  in  its  widest  sense — are  at  the 
present  time  in  a  similar  position  to  what  the  middle  and  even 
some  of  the  upper  classes  were  in  Germany,  and  particularly  in 
Prussia,  between  fifty  and  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  labouring  under  the  painful  consciousness  of  an  inferior 
position,  both  economic  and  social.  The  great  extent  class 
differences  had  attained  to  during  that  particular  period  of 
German  history  may  easily  be  gathered  from  the  nature  of  a 
certain  reply  which  Bismarck  deemed  it  advisable  to  give  to  one 
of  his  most  intimate  friends.  Von  Kleist-Retzow,  who,  some 
time  in  1850,  told  the  future  Chancellor  that  he  had  proposed 
for  the  hand  of  the  Countess  von  Stolberg-Wernigerode  in 
marriage.  “My  po'dr  Hans !  ”  said  Bismarck,  “you  havie  made  a 
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fool  of  yourself.”  “How  can  you  imagine,”  continued  the  great 
statesman,  “that  a  member  of  the  old  Imperial  Court  nobility 
will  marry  a  daughter  to  a  gentleman  who  occupies  a  lower  rank 
in  the  scale  of  our  aristocracy?”  As  this  characteristic  statement 
by  the  late  Iron  Chancellor  illustrates  in  a  remarkable  manner 
what  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  part,  no  further 
comment  is  necessary. 

Again,  properly  to  understand  the  Kaiser’s  attitude  in  regard 
to  social  questions  in  general,  we  must  go  back  to  the  earliest 
stages  of  this  movement  in  Germany.  To  put  it  briefly,  the 
fact  that  the  working  classes  have  come  to  realise  not  only  that 
they  have  strong  common  interests,  but  also  that  they  can,  from 
the  economic  and  material  points  of  view,  in  the  first  instance, 
facilitate  the  advancement  of  their  cause  and  the  object  they  have 
in  view  by  means  of  organisation,  and  thus  considerably  better 
their  position ;  that  one  and  all  of  them  are  on  an  equality,  and, 
what  is  still  more  important,  that  they  are  a  distinct  class  in 
themselves,  is  due  in  large  measure  to  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  whose 
work  was  subsequently  amplified  by  Karl  Marx  and  his  faithful 
followers. 

If  I  were  asked  to  say  what  constitutes  Lassalle’s  chief  merits 
in  this  respect,  I  should  unhesitatingly  answer  that  he  succeeded 
in  a  marked  degree,  such  as  no  one  ever  did  before  him,  in 
creating  a  consciousness  of  their  real  position  in  the  minds  of 
the  workers,  thus  laying  the  foundation-stone  upon  which  trade 
unionism,  perhaps  the  greatest  social  bulwark  in  every  country 
in  which  industry  and  commerce  are  being  conducted  on  a  vast 
scale,  with  all  its  modern  aims  and  manifold  responsibilities,  had 
a  decade  or  two  later  developed.  For  why  is  it  that  unions  are 
rapidly  coming  into  existence  in  almost  all  centres  of  industry 
and  commerce,  and  why  is  it  again  that  their  membership  in¬ 
creases — one  may  say  from  day  to  day — by  leaps  and  bounds? 
Because  of  the  fact  that  the  wage-earners  have  imbibed  the  spirit 
of  Lassalle’s  teaching,  and  supplemented  it,  as  it  were,  by  their 
own  experience  and  observation — namely,  that  it  is  only  by  the 
process  of  combining  that  they  are  placed  in  a  position  to  deal 
with  their  employers  in  a  somewhat  adequate  manner,  and  thus 
to  obtain,  in  certain  circumstances,  what  may  be  called  fair  and 
satisfactory  terms. 

In  so  far  as  some  important  historic  data  in  this  direction 
are  concerned,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  originally  the  move¬ 
ment,  as  it  was  initiated  by  Ferdinand  Lassalle  and  his  school, 
had  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  revolutionary  tendency — a  fact  which 
cannot  be  strongly  enough  emphasised,  especially  as  regards  the 
present  state  of  development  of  Socialism  in  this  country.  But, 
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nnt'ortunately ,  the  political  parties  did  uot  properly  grasp  at  the 
right  moment  the  problem,  which  in  its  present  aims  does  not 
differ  much  from  a  striving  for  a  complete  upheaval  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  order  of  things.  As  with  the  parties,  so  also  with  the 
Government ;  they  misunderstood.  And  it  was  resolved  that  the 
new  political  ideals  should  be  exterminated  by  repressive 
measures.  Had  they  understood  the  great  problem  which  lay 
behind  this  movement,  and  had  they  met  in  a  reasonable  spirit 
the  then  modest  demands  of  the  workers — which  amounted  to 
the  State  protection  of  their  rights — there  might  not  have  been 
a  Social  Democratic  party  of  any  particular  importance.  It 
deserves,  however,  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that 
Bismarck,  with  his  rare  and  masterly  insight  into  the  general 
development  of  internal  affairs,  did  certainly  not  fail  to  realise 
the  actual  significance  of  the  new  ideals ;  and  as  the  one  great 
feature  of  his  general  policy  was  the  advancement  of  the  greatness 
of  the  Empire,  he  strove  incessantly  and  in  every  way  to  unify 
its  peoples.  His  aim,  therefore,  was  first  to  conciliate,  and  then 
to  win  over,  the  adherents  of  the  new  movement.  And  now  the 
very  important  question  arises  as  to  what  were  the  actual  results 
which  the  Iron  Chancellor  has  achieved  in  this  direction?  He 
gave  them  the  vote,  not  because  he  wished  to  create  a  fourth  class 
— which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  now  wields  such  immense  power— 
but  because  he  thought  that  this  would  do  something  to  keep 
the  people  from  Socialism.  He  also  introduced  the  State  subsidy 
for  old-age  pensions  and  established  working  men’s  insurance. 
Bismarck  w'as  not  altogether  opposed  to  repressive  measures,  but 
his  unerring  judgment  told  him  that  preventive  or  conciliatory 
measures  were  by  far  the  better  of  the  two,  or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  that  the  State  itself  should  cultivate  State  Socialism.  He 
might  have  gone  further,  but  he  stopped  at  protecting  the  working 
classes  and  supporting  their  rights  against  the  employers,  and 
here  it  was  that  the  Chancellor  and  his  new  master,  the  Emperor 
William  the  Second,  came  into  collision.  Their  views  were  in 
great  conflict.  This  was,  in  fact,  so  much  the  case  that  some  of 
the  latest  contributions  to  the  Bismarck  literature,  amongst  which 
the  publication  of  the  Hohenlohe  Memoirs  a  few  years  ago 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  the  first  place,  point  unmistakably 
to  the  fact  that  the  fall  of  the  “Man  of  Blood  and  Iron  ”  was,  if 
not  indeed  wholly,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  brought  about  by 
this  divergence  of  opinion. 

.^cco^dingly,  basing  his  views,  as  the  Emperor  really  does,  on 
the  considerations  contained  in  the  historic  facts,  to  which  full 
reference  has  been  made  above,  he  feels,  rightly  or  wrongly,  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Social  Democratic  tendency  is  but  a  passing  one. 
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which  will  die  out  when  the  root  of  the  trouble — that  is,  the 
unsatisfactory  relations  between  masters  and  men — has  been 
removed  by  legislative  and  other  measures.  He  also  believes  that, 
as  regards  education,  the  spread  of  knowledge  will  ultimately 
have  the  effect  of  convincing  the  masses  of  the  people  that  Social 
Democracy  is  a  political  creed  which  is  not  calculated  to  promote 
the  welfare  either  of  themselves  as  individuals  or  of  the  nation 
at  large.  Consequently,  on  analysing  in  detail  the  Kaiser’s  aims 
concerning  this  department  of  domestic  affairs,  it  will  be  found 
that  ever  since  he  came  to  the  throne  his  main  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  working  classes — that  is,  in  order  to  ameliorate  their  social 
and  economic  positions  as  well  as  their  general  well-being — lay  in 
those  two  directions. 

Indeed,  as  far  back  as  the  22nd  of  October,  1888,  the  Kaiser 
in  a  speech  with  which  he  opened  the  Eeichstag  expressed  him¬ 
self  somewhat  to  the  following  effect  :  “  As  a  dear  bequest  of  my 
grandfather,  now  resting  in  God,  I  undertake  the  task  of  continu¬ 
ing  the  social  and  political  measures  which  he  inaugurated.” 
And,  speaking  on  another  occasion  not  very  long  afterwards, 
he  said  :  “The  welfare  of  the  labouring  classes  lies  close  to  my 
heart.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  not  to  wait  long  for  an  opportunity 
to  prove  in  a  practical  manner,  as  it  were,  his  sympathies  with 
and  benevolent  attitude  towards  the  working  classes.  For,  as 
will  be  easily  recalled,  very  soon  after  he  ascended  the  throne 
the  miners  employed  in  the  collieries  of  the  Euhr  district  went 
on  strike  for  higher  wages — a  course  of  action  which,  needless 
to  say,  had  for  the  time  being  a  most  injurious  effect  on  the 
industry  of  the  whole  country — and  the  Emperor,  without  much 
delay,  consented  to  receive  a  deputation  of  the  men.  He 
addressed  them  in  the  following  way  :  “Every  subject  who  con¬ 
siders  that  he  has  a  grievance  naturally  has  the  ear  of  the  Kaiser,” 
thus  intimating  to  the  working  classes  as  a  body  that  he  was 
accessible  to  them;  and,  reminding  them  of  the  hardships  that 
the  strike  was  the  direct  cause  of,  he  then  urged  them  to  return 
to  their  work,  promising  that  their  interests  should  receive  his 
particular  attention.  Two  or  three  days  later  a  deputation  of 
employers  laid  their  case  before  him.  In  his  reply,  he  told  them 
what  he  had  said  to  the  men,  and  then  went  on  to  beg  of  them 
to  comply  with  some  of  the  requests  which  the  wage  earners  had 
formulated ,  pointing  out  that  it  was  only  natural  that  the  workers 
would  try  to  obtain  as  much  as  they  could  for  their  labour,  and 
that,  as  everyone  nowadays  read  the  newspapers  and  was  thus 
made  aware  of  the  huge  profits  which  came  into  the  pockets  of 
the  capitalists,  men  went  on  strike  because  they  believed  that 
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they  were  not  receiving  a  fair  share  of  the  monetary  product  ol 
their  toil.  These  exhortations,  diplomatically  addressed  to  both 
sides,  were  accompanied  by  immediate  and  excellent  results.  A 
settlement  of  the  dispute  was  soon  arrived  at,  the  consequence 
being  that  a  grave  industrial  crisis  was  thus  quickly  averted. 

From  the  historic  point  of  view,  it  is  interesting  to  record  that 
there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  it  was  this  matter  which 
suggested  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Kaiser  the  desirability  of 
calling  together  the  State  Council  which,  under  his  presidency, 
met  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  best  legislative  means  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  And,  further, 
that  there  was  nothing  haphazard  about  it  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  several  prominent  labour  leaders  were  made 
members  of  this  Council.  It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  note  that, 
when  the  proceedings  had  terminated,  one  of  the  Labour  repre¬ 
sentatives  gave  expression,  in  rough  but  nevertheless  convincing 
language,  to  a  splendid  eulogy  of  the  Kaiser’s  interest  in  the 
matter  under  consideration.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  the  Kaiser  did  not  stop  here ;  for  it  was  he  who 
was  in  some  measure  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Conference  which,  after  prolonged  and  laborious 
preliminaries  of  a  general  and  an  international  character,  w^as 
held,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  in  Berlin,  in  1890,  and  at  w'hich 
nearly  every  country  in  Europe  was  represented.  It  is  true  that, 
in  accordance  with  strict  etiquette,  the  Kaiser  himself  did  not 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  this  International  Conference  on 
technical  labour  questions ;  but  it  was  on  all  hands  admitted  that 
he  displayed  great  interest  in  its  proceedings,  invited  the  delegates 
to  his  Palace,  heard  their  views,  and  gave  them  some  encourage¬ 
ment.  Consequently,  when  soon  afterwards  (on  the  20th  June, 
1890)  he  visited  Krupp’s  works  and  said  to  the  employees  :  “You 
know  that  my  house  has  ever  showm  the  greatest  care  for  the 
working  classes,”  his  hearers  gave  an  enthusiastic  response. 

And,  further,  that  the  Kaiser  has  since  fully  adhered  to  these 
views  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a  certain  speech  which 
he  recently  delivered  on  some  questions  of  a  social  character 
strongly  resembled,  as  regards  both  tone  and  substance,  the  one 
which  he  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  first 
Beichstag  of  his  reign.  But  the  best  illustration  of  the  Emperor’s 
attitude  towards  Social  Reform,  as  understood  in  its  real  inter¬ 
pretation,  is  contained  in  a  speech  which  the  late  German  Imperial 
Chancellor  delivered,  on  a  certain  occasion,  in  the  Beichstag. 
Speaking  of  a  series  of  legislative  measures  which  were  intended 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  position  of  the  w'orkers  more 
tolerable  and  more  satisfactory.  Prince  Biilow,  who  has  always 
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displayed  the  keenest  interest  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  social 
reform,  said  : — 

“It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  and  the  duty  of  the  monarchy  to 
intervene  in  a  conciliatory  manner,  to  warn  the  workers  against 
demanding  things  which  tend  to  reduce  the  general  capacity  of 
competing  with  nations  in  the  world  market  or  which  are  apt 
to  undermine  our  social  order.  But  at  the  same  time  the  duty 
devolves  upon  the  Government  to  request  and  exhort  employers, 
and  those  engaged  in  various  enterprises  on  a  large  scale,  to  work 
earnestly  in  order  that  class  differences  may  gradually  fade  away, 
in  order  that  the  poorer  classes  may  become  better  off,  and  in  order 
that  more  and  more  of  the  lower  classes  may  work  their  way  up  into 
the  richer  and  higher  classes  of  the  community.  That  is  the  view 
of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor.  That  is  the  opinion  held  by  the 
allied  Sovereigns.  That  is,  in  fact,  my  social-political  confession.” 
And,  it  should  be  added.  Prince  Biilow  strove  hard  to  realise, 
from  a  practical  point  of  view,  what  he  promised  the  German 
nation  in  this  respect. 

Again,  in  so  far  as  another  and  indeed  no  less  important  aspect 
of  domestic  politics  is  concerned,  there  is  a  further  point  with 
which  the  name  of  the  Emperor  William  the  Second  is,  to  some 
extent  at  any  rate,  associated,  and  this  is  his  influence  in  checking 
the  great  tide  of  emigration.  It  w'ill  be  remembered  that  until 
quite  recently,  and  especially  during  the  last  decade  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  considerable  numbers  of  people  left  the  Fatherland 
every  year,  and  made  new  homes  in  some  other  land,  the  United 
States  of  America  in  particular.  But  German  emigration  has  now 
fallen  off,  as  the  general  statistics  which  have  recently  been 
issued  from  a  New  York  Office  with  this  object  in  view  clearly 
show,  to  quite  small  proportions ;  and  though  this  is  doubtless 
due  in  a  considerable  measure  to  the  great  prosperity  of  the 
country  brought  about  by  the  timely  introduction  of  protective 
measures,  the  Kaiser  himself  has  had  some  share  in  bringing  it 
about,  for  he  has  consistently  opposed  emigration  on  a  large 
scale.  And  there  is  another  form  of  shifting  of  population  which 
he  has  strongly  objected  to,  and  that  is  the  removal  of  families 
from  one  pjirt  of  the  country  to  some  other  in  which  life  can  be 
lived  more  pleasantly.  In  discussing  this  matter  during  a  tour 
through  these  districts,  the  Emperor  William  on  one  occasion  said  : 
“  When  a  man  has  at  last  made  sufficient  money  to  bring  him  in  a 
good  income,  his  heart  may  say  to  him  ;  ‘  Now  that  you  are  in  a 
position  to  retire,  go  further  west,  where  the  country  is  so  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  ’  but  here  reason  should  step  in  and  say  :  ‘  Duty  first,  pleasure 
afterwards.’  ”  Louis  Elkind,  M.D. 

(Editor  and  Translator  of  the  German 
Emperor's  Speeches.) 
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Gentlemen, 

The  electors  are  apathetic.  Sensational  bye-elections  leave 
only  a  passing  impression  on  their  sensibilities.  The  “revela¬ 
tions  ”  of  Vaffaire  Marconi  (which  possesses  one  attribute,  at  any 
rate,  in  common  with  the  poor),  beyond  confounding  their  notions 
of  the  proprieties,  stir  them  but  slightly.  Even  the  brooding  storm 
in  Ulster,  which  would  have  profoundly  affected  another  genera¬ 
tion,  finds  this  culpably  listless  and  sluggish.  For  its  interest 
in  politics  is  moribund;  nor,  unless  the  unexpected  occurs,  is  it 
likely  to  revive  till  next  year.  Divers  causes  are  alleged.  This 
man  will  have  it  that,  because  of  the  excellence  of  trade,  the 
general  is  too  absorbed  in  its  avocations  to  heed  aught  else  :  that 
man,  that  politics  seem  clouded  with  a  mist  of  unreality,  and  so 
are  best  left  to  politicians,  now  becoming  almost  professional. 
Strangely  enough,  you  may  hear  others  vow  to  companies  that 
“after  all,  this  Government  is  doing  quite  well  for  us,  and  we 
need  not  to  trouble  ourselves  ” — a  sentiment  of  froward  men,  who 
are  alike  careless  of  their  country’s  w'eal,  and  ignorant  of  what 
makes  for  it. 

Of  many  reasons  for  the  public  indifference,  perhaps  the  most 
material  is  the  deadening  influence  of  the  Parliament  Act.  Under 
its  oppression  there  is  a  dull  certainty  of  Government  measures 
automatically  becoming  law.  The  elector  must  therefore  be 
excused  if  he  fails  to  discover  any  fascination  in  the  spectacle  of 
a  wheel  driven  by  machinery.  (But  there  can  be  no  excuse  for 
those  voters  who  gave  their  authority  for  the  erection  of  that 
machinery.  Their  resulting  impotence  is  an  appropriate  and 
deserved  punishment  of  their  malice  aforethought.)  How  can 
public  concern  in  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  do  aught  but 
gradually  languish  till  it  finally  expires,  when  debate,  even  if 
allowed,  is  only  a  hollow  mockery?  Large  sections  of  important 
measures  have  been  passed  without  so  much  as  a  pretence 
of  it.  Truly,  the  Mother  of  Parliaments  in  her  old  age  has 
been  debased  to  the  low  estate  of  a  bondwoman !  Hence  it  is 
small  wonder  that  inside  the  House  as  w'ell  there  is  weariness 
and  lassitude ;  since  Members,  how^ever  earnest  their  zeal  for  the 
public  good,  and  whatever  their  ability  to  promote  it,  for  the 
most  part  are  gagged  and  shackled.  In  the  ranks  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  itself  the  sense  of  futility  is  no  less  prevalent.  Conse¬ 
quently  it  is  suffering  the  retribution  of  its  own  unprincipled 
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absolutism,  l^ecalcitrancy  is  appearing  here  and  there.  The 
unwilling  sheep  have  to  be  now  penned,  now  driven.  Followers, 
who  erstwhile  were  permitted  to  retain  some  independence  of 
judgment,  some  self-respect,  have  been  deprived  of  the  last  poor 
remnants  of  both.  Eesenting  the  loss,  they  make  an  occasional 
show  of  boldness  on  platforms,  where  alone  they  may  display  it ; 
but,  being  Radicals  of  the  latter-day  type,  in  the  House  obey  the 
curb  despite  their  consciences  and  regrets. 

“  These  men  were  men  who  could 
Hold  Liberal  opinions; 

On  Sundays  they  were  good, 

On  weekdays  they  were  minions.” 

So  long  as  they  cling  to  that  prt)ud  title,  “  a  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,”  hope  have  they  none  of  being  allowed  to  exercise  the 
power  of  volition,  which  has  been  rashly  conjectured  to  be  an 
attribute  of  sentient  bipeds.  As  well  might  a  dissatisfied  Ethio¬ 
pian  seek  to  blanch  his  skin,  or  an  ignoble  dwarf,  by  taking 
thought,  to  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature.  Moreover,  in  order  to 
awaken  the  flagging  interest  of  the  deadheads,  the  Cabinet  stage 
managers  are  compelled  to  make  perpetual  efforts,  each  one  more 
inventive  than  the  last,  to  keep  the  programme  full,  as  though — 
the  irony  of  it ! — politics  were  a  spectacle  to  divert  dupes  from  the 
suspicion  that  they  are  slaves.  Yet,  for  all  the  attempts  to  keep 
the  attention  of  the  audience,  their  heads  will  keep  nodding, 
because  their  emotions  are  stale.  Changing  the  figure,  the 
leaders  of  the  Cabinet  are  engaged  in  the  process  of  chain¬ 
smoking,  or  lighting  up  enthusiasm  for  the  next  measure  from 
the  embers  of  the  last.  Their  drudges  are  now  bereft  of  what 
was  their  solace  in  the  past — the  prospect  of  their  nonconformist 
consciences  being  salved  by  the  other  House  being  able  to  throw 
out  what  they  have  passed  against  the  promptings  of  those  docile 
influences.  For  that  Chamber,  bound  like  an  Ixion  to  the  wheel 
of  the  Parliament  Act,  is  robbed  of  all  effective  powers.  The 
people,  too,  must  perforce  stand  idly  by  and  watch  the  machinery 
with  irresistible  power  and  uninteresting  irregularity  grinding 
into  statute  Bills,  on  which  their  insignificant  opinion  has  never 
been  asked.  The  forces  in  the  Upper  House  are  too  rigidly  con¬ 
fined,  too  closely  invested,  to  be  able  to  sally  out  and  rescue  them 
from  their  tyrants  : 

“Hanaiqiie  obsessa  tonebant 
Tjimina  portarum,  noc  jam  spes  iilla  dabatur.” 

We  still  humbly  await  “the  proper  time,  the  due  season,” 
grandiloquently  described  by  Mr.  Asquith,  when  the  Govern- 
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ment  shall  “regard  themselves  as  bound  not  only  in  honour,  but 
bound  by  the  strict  letter  of  their  pledges  by  the  actual  terms  of 
the  Bill  itself  to  give  effect  to  the  Preamble.”  Meanwhile,  to 
quote  from  another  of  that  gentleman’s  grandiose  utterances, 
which  he  can  fill  so  full  of  sound  signifying  nothing  (namely, 
on  the  Eemonstrance  in  December,  1910)  :  “We  are  living 
under  a  system  of  false  balances  and  loaded  dice.”  The  violent 
compulsion  of  the  Act,  coupled  with  a  mechanical  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  obediently  doing  the  bidding  of  a  junto  in  the 
Cabinet,  has  overpoised  the  balance  of  the  Constitution.  The 
King  enslaved,  the  House  of  Lords  paralysed  and  degraded,  the 
people  stultified — such  are  some  of  the  achievements  of  the 
modern  Radical-Socialism.  How  aptly  wdll  Macaulay’s  summary 
of  a  former  phase  in  our  history  describe  the  present  crisis,  when 
its  consummation  is  shortly  reached  !  “  The  House  of  Commons 

.  .  .  abused  its  gigantic  power  with  unjust  and  violent  caprice 
.  .  .  browbeat  King  and  Lords  .  .  .  violated  rights  .  .  .  and 
at  length  made  itself  so  odious,  that  the  people  were  glad  to  take 
shelter  under  the  protection  of  the  Throne  and  the  hereditary 
aristocracy  from  the  tyranny  of  the  assembly  which  had  been 
chosen  by  themselves.”  Gentlemen,  w'hen  that  consummation 
is  reached,  a  heavy  responsibility,  a  grave  duty  will  lie  on  you. 

*  *  *  *  ♦  * 

Having  endeavoured  to  explain  some  of  the  causes  of  the 

general  apathy,  with  due  submission  I  will  proceed  to  deal  with 
those  which  more  specifically  account  for  a  certain  degree  of 
listlessness  in  our  own  party.  That  such  a  condition  partially 
exists,  and  exists  to  our  peril,  despite  the  counteracting  agents 
of  the  Insurance  Act,  Home  Rule,  and  so  forth  (not  to 
mention  the  instructive  Marconi  episode) ,  must  first  of  all 
be  candidly  premised.  Frankness  with  ourselves  is  the  con¬ 
dition  precedent  to  that  amelioration  which  will  culminate  in 
victory ;  whereas  the  ungraceful  and  ludicrous  operation  of  stoop¬ 
ing  and  burying  our  heads  in  the  sand  might  result  in  our  being 
cast  by  the  people  into  the  outer  darkness  of  opposition  for  a 
further  indefinite  period.  Ostrichism  might  mean  ostracism. 
Therefore  we  must  stand  up,  turn  round,  and  face  the  premiss 
of  actuality,  apxv  to  on. 

My  plea  is  for  consolidation,  for  a  real,  not  a  sham  and  temporary 
consolidation.  And  if  true  solidarity  does  not  subsist,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  briefly  to  survey  certain  events  in  order  to  discover  the  reasons. 
Our  troubles  originated  with  our  last  Administration,  which 
relapsed  into  a  state  of  moral  limpness,  when  its  energies  should 
have  been  at  full  pulse  and  usefully  employed  in  dealing  with 
Old  Age  Pensions,  the  reform  of  the  Second  Chamber,  Redis- 
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tribution,  and  an  alteration  of  our  fiscal  system.  Then  came  the 
wound  of  1906,  which,  contrary  to  hope,  did  not  heal  by  first 
intention,  but  was  kept  gaping  by  confusion  of  purpose  and 
irresolution,  which  so  gravely  affected  the  union  of  the  party,  that 
we  are  still  suffering  from  the  effects.  Then  was  the  time,  as 
I  ventured  to  point  out  in  this  magazine  at  that  date,  to  follow 
the  example  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  utilised  the  interval  of 
Opposition,  “  to  separate  the  tares  from  the  wheat.”  Then  was 
the  time  to  bring  about  a  proper  consolidation  by  strictly  defining 
our  policy  and  by  dispensing  with  those  who  openly  refused 
to  conform  to  our  entire  creed,  and  also  with  those  who  shuffled. 
The  retention  of  both  these  classes  led  to  the  subsequent  imbrog¬ 
lios,  which  reached  their  first  climax  in  the  retreat  from  the 
Parliament  Bill.  No  more  ignominious  and  disastrous  surrender 
is  to  be  found  in  party  annals  than  that  of  the  Handsuppers. 
It  released  every  malign  power  in  the  present  Administration, 
which,  untrammelled  by  constitutional  checks,  has  been  able  to 
prosecute  the  designs  of  sour  prejudice  and  perverted  imagination  ; 
and  it  was  responsible  for  that  lack  of  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
people  in  their  public  affairs,  which  all  patriots  deplore  as 
a  grave  symptom  of  a  national  disease.  The  Handsuppers 
were  prolific  in  excuses  for  their  flight,  the  chief  of  which 
was  that,  by  running  away,  they  would  live  to  fight  another  day ! 
The  plain  answer  to  that  is,  that  as  soon  as  another  difficulty 
occurred  they  ran  a\vay  again.  Some  of  them  are  now  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  cover  the  past  by  making  a  mighty  display  of  valour  against 
Home  Rule,  a  contest  in  which  they  have  the  relief  of  knowing 
that  they  are  on  safe  ground.  But  those  of  us  subordinate  officers, 
who  have  obscurely  but  none  the  less  tenaciously  stuck  to  the  old 
colours  in  more  than  one  fierce  election  battle,  have  a  modest 
right  to  ask  how  often  we  are  to  be  bidden  to  retreat,  how  often 
our  efforts  are  to  be  made  of  none  effect  by  these  rearward 
tacticians  who  originated  the  stampedes  from  the  Parliament 
Bill  and  the  food  duties.  The  surrender  of  principle  and  the 
moral  drift  it  entails  are  not  compensated  by  the  temporary  gain 
of  an  odd  seat  or  two.  In  these  crises,  gentlemen,  your  hands 
were  forced.  Those  who  have  the  privilege  of  your  closer 
acquaintance  are  aware  of  the  pain  which  you  were  caused.  To 
avoid  situations  of  still  greater  embarrassment,  you  were 
obliged  to  give  way  to  the  tremulous  importunacy  of  shattered 
resolutions. 

The  w’eaknesses  inseparable  from  too  latitudinarian  a  system 
were  exemplified  in  the  Kendal  bye-election.  Unless  the  bonds 
of  discipline  are  tightened  so  as  to  exclude  from  being  candidates 
not  only  thos'e  Who  hold  heterodox  beliefs,  but  even  those  who 
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hold  loose  opinions  on  our  only  positive  policy,  complications 
will  recur  as  annoying  as  they  should  be  avoidable.  And  it  is 
unfair  that  the  Central  Office,  which  in  its  amended  form  is 
smoothly  performing  such  admirable  work  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  those  urbane  and  experienced  directors,  Mr.  Steel- 
Maitland  and  Mr.  John  Boraston,  should  have  superimposed  on 
its  heavy  tasks  the  unravelling  of  needless  complexities. 

Now  it  is  an  uncontrolled  truth  that,  as  in  a  religious  or  in  an 
ethical  system  there  must  be  an  admitted  distinction  between 
essentials  and  non-essentials,  in  order  to  retain  adherents  and 
secure  converts,  so  in  party  programmes  there  should  be  a  certain 
permissible  latitude  for  the  exercise  of  a  free  discretion  on  minor 
issues.  But  comprehension  must  have  its  limits.  Neither  religion 
nor  politics  can  afford  to  sacrifice  discipline  to  a  vague  and  elastic 
toleration.  For  there  is  always  a  point  at  which  diflerence 
becomes  schism.  A  dishonest  system  will  wink  at  schismatics. 
To  provide  niches  for  schismatics  too  powerful  or  too  numerous 
to  be  ignored  is  less  honest  than  a  frank  excommunication  of  those 
whose  doctrines  are  essentially  heretical  and  subversive.  In  the 
one  case,  not  the  worth  of  the  doctrine  but  the  power  of  its 
author  is  regarded.  In  the  other,  up  to  a  fixed  limit  there  is  an 
open  tolerance  which  permits  of  adaptation  to  new  conditions. 
Overstep  that  limit,  and  at  once  you  will  have  new  sects  arising, 
sects  which  may  hold  certain  of  the  cardinal  doctrines,  but  which, 
because  they  disagree  on  points  of  discipline,  would,  by  impairing 
its  uniformity,  unsettle  the  whole  body,  if  allowed  to  remain 
within  it.  The  Asquith  Cabinet  makes  niches  and  institutes  new 
orders  for  the  Irish,  Welsh,  Labourites,  and  Socialists.  With 
many,  perhaps  with  all  of  these,  it  is  at  variance  on  fundamentals, 
and  would  excommunicate  them  if  it  dared.  However,  it  salves 
its  conscience  by  a  Jesuitical  casuistry,  in  which  the  end  justifies 
the  means  and  direction  of  intentions  serves  to  cover  defection 
from  principle.  But  Unionists  should  be  more  particular  and 
exact.  Means  to  them  should  be  as  justifiable  as  ends.  Where 
the  tenet  involved  is  accepted  by  the  party  as  cardinal,  those  who 
cannot  subscribe  to  it,  still  more  those  wffio  disavow  it,  ought  to  be 
treated  as  nonconformist  to  our  system,  however  great  their 
political  influence  or  personal  value.  The  decree  should  go  forth 
that  we  will  have  no  unconscientious  alliances.  For  the  moment 
our  honesty  might  weaken  us ;  but,  as  it  would  stand  to  our  im¬ 
mediate  credit,  so  within  a  near  future  it  w’ould  inure  to  our  more 
solid  advantage.  Or,  taking  another  analogy,  a  political  party  is  on 
the  same  footing  as  an  army  on  campaign.  Differing  opinions  may 
be  expressed  and  examined  in  the  councils  preceding  a  battle  ;  but 
those  which,  if  adopted,  would  nullify  the  effect  of  operations. 
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which  had  been  conducted  solely  with  the  object  of  locating  and 
timing  that  battle,  are  necessarily  ruled  out.  How  would  Napoleon 
have  treated  Ney,  for  example,  if  at  a  critical  emergency  he  had 
declared  his  intention  of  pursuing  a  course  at  variance  with  his 
commander’s  strategy?  The  Emperor  without  delay  would  have 
antedated  the  Marshal’s  fate.  Summarising,  then,  this  part  of 
the  argument,  the  procedure  of  a  great  political  party,  no  less 
than  the  governance  of  States,  demands  the  application  of  theories 
first  argued  and  determined ;  and  the  hrm  basis  of  discipline  must 
be  a  strict  conformity  to  vital  principles. 

And  to  sum  up  the  whole  question.  One  view  is  that,  to  compass 
the  present  object  of  turning  out  the  Government,  we  must  ‘  rope 
in  ’  everybody  who  is  useful  and  available  for  that  end,  temporarily 
composing  all  differences.  According  to  this  counsel,  the  future 
of  the  party  is  not  to  concern  us.  We  are  just  to  do  the  thing 
on  hand,  not  allowing  our  vision  to  range  beyond  it,  since  what 
comes  after  must  be  left  to  the  beneticent  providence  of  Heaven. 
The  other  view,  and  the  saner  view  as  I  humbly  submit,  is  that 
by  that  way  comes  not  real  consolidation.  For  after  the  immediate 
task  severer  and  more  complicated  tasks  will  supervene.  A 
heterogeneous  body  is  not  the  force  to  accomplish  these.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  present  coalition  is  harried  (as,  in  fact,  all 
coalitions  have  been)  by  exasperating  difficulties  in  the  work  of 
keeping  its  divisions  in  line.  Hence,  for  the  sake  of  future 
considerations,  for  the  sake  of  remaining  in  office,  if  and 
when  we  reach  that  goal,  it  behoves  us  to  expunge  the  idea 
of  a  coalition  from  the  tablets  of  our  fancy.  Otherwise, 
just  as  the  Balkan  Allies  quarrelled  among  themselves  after  de¬ 
feating  the  Turk,  so  should  we  be  quickly  torn  asunder  by  fatal 
discords  after  smiting  an  equally  “unspeakable”  foe.  The  desire 
for  reckless  accumulation  should  be  prudently  restrained.  We 
cannot  increase  healthily  so  long  as  we  give  way  to  this  and 
that  wobbling  section  of  spineless  laggards.  Better  to  sound  hearts 
before  you  count  them.  Even,  then,  at  this  late  hour,  though  it 
may  be  the  eleventh,  you  should  set  about  forming  a  compact 
nucleus.  That,  and  that  alone,  is  the  stable  foundation  of  a 
stronghold,  whose  battlements  and  ramparts  are  to  withstand 
fierce  assaults  from  many  quarters.^ 

****** 

Gentlemen,  we  require  a  programme — a  precise  and  unam¬ 
biguous  programme.  I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  objected  with 
some  heat  that  at  this  presumably  critical  period  (since  1910  there 

(1)  I  have  ventured  to  commend  to  you  the  example  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
this  regard.  May  I,  with  all  respect,  suggest  another  pattern  also?  In  order 
to  deal  successfully  with  the  notable  difficulties  of  an  exacting  position,  none 
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have  been  so  many  alarming  rumours  of  immediate  dissolutions, 
rumours  which  nevertheless  have  been  dispelled  by  the  four 
hundred  golden  reasons)  no  loyal  follower  should  do  anything 
to  embarrass  you  by  a  question  which  would  seem  to  convey  the 
inference  that  the  party  is  without  an  adequate  programme.  But 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  in  some  supporters  loyalty  may  be 
matched  by  shortsightedness.  Many  are  arguing  with  some 
plausibility  that,  since  the  situation  is  obviously  shaping  in  our 
favour,  it  is  unnecessary  to  interfere  with  the  manifest  trend 
of  events,  and  so  a  passive  and  waiting  attitude  is  sufficient. 

I  suppose  they  are  relying  on  the  unpopularity  of  the  Insurance 
Act,  as  though  that  were  perpetually  to  remain  an  available  asset. 
Never  was  political  vision  more  myopic.  What  fatuous  strategy 
to  rely  on  the  mistakes  of  a  strong  adversary  to  snatch  a  position 
from  him  without  making  sure  provision  to  retain  it !  How 
purblind  !  Are  we  to  prefer  superficial  sharpness  to  solid  wisdom  ? 
Do  we  desire  a  fleeting  or  a  durable  success?  If  a  durable  success, 
this  is  not  achieved  by  the  temporary  expedient  of  pillorying  the 
Insurance  Act,  Home  Eule,  Welsh  Disestablishment,  and  the  like. 
Victories  at  bye-elections,  even  when  won  in  ordinary  times  by 
general  methods,  are  never  regarded  as  reliable  guarantees  of 
victory  at  a  General  Election,  and,  a  fortiori,  when  won  by  such 
adventitious  means  as  these,  allord  no  standard  of  calculation 
at  all.  We  cannot  build  up  our  reserve  by  illusive  gains  and 
ephemeral  profits ;  nor  by  any  system  of  political  finance  yet 
discovered  can  we  hope  to  establish  Unionist  credit  on  a  Eadical 
overdraft.  Therefore,  it  comes  to  this,  that,  since  an  invertebrate 
policy  of  negation  can  never  substitute  a  positive  policy  to  advan¬ 
tage,  what  is  required  is  to  combine  criticism  and  attack  with 
constructive  proposals. 

Some  say  :  “  There  is  no  need  to  disclose  our  policies  till  w’e  are 
in  power.”  The  utmost  excuse,  and  a  sorry  one  at  that,  which  can 
be  tendered  for  this  proposition,  is  that  from  the  altitude  of  office 
a  more  comprehensive  survey  can  be  taken  of  national  and  popular 
requirements.  But,  viewed  in  its  true  light,  it  is  the  dishonest 
plea  of  naked  and  unabashed  opportunism.  To  seek  to  bolster 
it  by  quoting  the  Radical  precedent  is  to  damn  it  the  more  utterly 
in  the  judgment  of  all  honourable  men,  and,  in  addition,  to  be 
guilty  of  a  palpable  inconsistency.  For,  how  could  we  refuse  to 
state  a  case  for  a  mandate  after  denouncing  our  opponents  from 

who  are  chosen  to  conduct  an  Opposition,  however  respectable  their  abilities, 
can  afford  to  dispense  with  an  earnest  study  of  the  career  of  Pulteney  in  that 
capacity,  who  was  pronounced  alike  by  his  contemporaries  and  by  those  who 
came  after  him  to  be  the  most  skilful  and  sagacious  leader  an  Opposition 
ever  had. 
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a  thousand  platforms  for  deliberately  acting  without  one,  after 
vehemently  (but  justly)  blaming  them  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Home  Eule  controversy  for  not  having  referred  antecedently 
the  general  question  to  the  voters,  and,  still  more,  after  having 
gone  so  far  in  the  same  course  as  to  censure  them  both  inside 
and  outside  the  House  for  not  having  submitted  to  the  electorate 
the  scheme  of  the  Bill  itself?  Surely,  consistency  with  that  Cato- 
like  attitude  demands  the  spontaneous  and  unequivocal  statement 
on  our  part  of  the  most  specific  programme.  Let  us,  above  all 
things,  abstain  from  laying  ourselves  open  to  the  same  charges 
as  those  which  we  have  so  industriously  preferred  against  our 
opponents.  For  they  are  quite  astute  enough — we  may  concede 
their  superior  “  slimness  ” — to  take  full  advantage  of  any  in¬ 
definiteness  and  indecision,  which  would  expose  us  to  their 
justifiable  taunts,  and  stump  the  country  asking,  with  every 
appearance  of  pious  indignation,  whether  electors  were  going  to 
consent  to  a  repetition  of  the  inactivity  of  the  last  Conservative 
administration.  No ;  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  chicanery  of 
postponing  the  declaration  of  our  intentions  till  we  are  restored 
to  power.  We  should  incur  too  heavy  a  backwardation,  pay  too 
dearly  for  the  supposed  Opposition  privilege  of  delaying  delivery. 

Or  again,  I  often  hear  many  worthy  (and  some  prominent) 
individuals  exclaim  :  “Let  us  get  in  and  save  the  Union  at  all 
costs  !  ”  Setting  aside  the  objection  that  this  is  an  exhortation  to 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  place  at  any  price,  are  we  quite  sure 
that  the  condition  precedent  to  preserving  the  Union  will  be 
realised,  unless  we  can  claim  the  further  recommendations  of  a 
definite  programme  and  constructive  policies? 

Meanwhile,  during  this  intervening  period  we  ought  not  to 
suffer  ourselves  to  toy  with  reality  in  a  delusive  content  and  an 
unimaginative  indolence.  Instead  of  reclining  in  a  half -sentient 
posture  drowsed  with  the  soft  airs  of  self-complacency,  we  must 
be  upstanding  with  creative  energy.  It  will  not  serve  us  to  let 
it  be  thought  that  we  shall  merely  undo  the  work  of  the  Radical 
Administration,  or  conserve  what  may  have  survived  its  fanatical 
assaults.  We  must  make  it  plain  that  we  intend  to  build  as 
well  as  to  raze,  construct  no  less  than  maintain. 

May  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  the  following  are  some 
of  the  chief  subjects  on  which  the  country  and  the  party  desire 
from  you  a  clear  manifesto?  (I  put  them  in  no  order  of  priority, 
nor  do  I  pretend  that  the  questions  on  each  are  anything  but 
scanty.) 

The  House  of  Lords. — It  may  be  premised  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  w^e  cannot  revert  to  the  condition  of  affairs  ante¬ 
cedent  to  the  Parliament  Act.  If  our  contention  is  that  under 

VOL.  XCTV.  N.S.  E 
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the  present  incomplete  system  the  Upper  House  is  nothing  more 
than  an  automatic  machine  to  register  the  decrees  of  the  Lower 
(or  of  a  Radical  Cabinet),  on  the  other  hand  we  must  in  fairness 
admit  the  contention  that  in  former  days  it  often  presented  the 
appearance  of  being  the  obedient  ally  of  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ments.  This  is  not  the  place  to  state  the  reasons  or  prove  the 
defensibility  of  such  an  alliance.  The  point  is  that  a  Second 
Chamber  should  not  be  open  to  attack  on  either  ground.  We 
know  that  you  are  pledged  to  “a  representative  and  efficient 
Second  Chamber.”  As  to  efficiency,  Mr.  Bryce  authoritatively 
lays  it  down  as  an  axiom  of  political  science,  that  the  tendency 
of  a  popular  assembly  to  become  hasty  and  tyrannical  can  only 
be  checked  by  the  existence  of  another  House  of  equal  authority. 
And  among  yourselves  Mr.  Balfour,  with  his  admirable  capacity 
of  dealing  with  fundamentals  and  deducing  from  first  principles, 
which  is  a  desideratum  of  most  of  our  “practical”  politicians, 
predicates  no  less  clearly  that  a  strong  and  efficient  Second 
Chamber  provides  the  only  security  that  the  growth  of  democracy 
will  not  be  accomplished  by  that  very  kind  of  abuse  from  which 
democracy  ultimately  suffers  and  perishes.  Now,  many  of  our 
orators  have  made  the  concession  that  the  Upper  House  should 
be  subordinate  to  the  Lower.  Therefore,  it  is  material  to  ask 
whether  under  your  scheme  of  readjustment  of  the  relations 
between  the  two  Houses,  the  Senate  (or  whatever  it  is  to  be 
rechristened)  is  to  have  equal  or  subordinate  authority ;  and  also 
in  this  connection,  whether  it  is  to  have  any  right  to  initiate 
Bills.  As  to  being  representative,  is  it  to  be  wholly  or  partially 
elective?  And  if  elective  at  all,  from  what  classes  of  persons; 
and  by  what  comprehensive  electoral  body  or  what  selected 
“college”?  Is  the  hereditary  element  to  be  preserved?  And,  if 
so,  to  what  extent,  and  subject  to  what,  if  any,  qualifications? 

Our  present  so-called  administrators  have  postponed  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  their  contract  with  the  people,  till  it  will  probably  lapse 
through  efflux  of  time.  We  ourselves  have  once  neglected  the 
opportunity  of  inaugurating  reform.  We  must  repair  that  omis¬ 
sion,  and  secure  the  credit  of  performance. 

Redistribution. — Are  we  definitely  pledged  to  remove  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  the  anomalies  and  inequalities  of  the 
present  distribution  of  seats  in  Great  Britain  and  especially  in 
Ireland? 

The  Government  of  Ireland. — If  Home  Rule  passes,  and 
receives  the  Royal  assent,  are  we  going  to  repeal  it?  If  it  does 
not  become  operative,  are  we  prepared  with  any  alternative  policy 
which,  while  preserving  the  liberty  and  rights  of  Ulster,  will 
remedy  the  alleged  grievances  of  the  rest  of  Ireland?  Are  we 
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to  suppose  that  the  alleged  discontent  of  Nationalist  Ireland  has 
some  foundation  in  conditions  that  should  either  be  improved  or 
removed?  Or,  is  our  policy  to  be  governed  by  the  conviction 
that  no  real  grievances  exist,  and  that  contentment  will  be 
ensured  by  an  admittedly  increasing  prosperity? 

The  Welsh  Church. — Shall  we  make  any  concessions  to  the 
demands  of  the  Nonconformists  in  Wales?  Or,  shall  we  leave 
the  establishment  and  the  endowments  exactly  as  they  are? 

National  Service. — If  success  does  not  attend  the  dignified  and 
very  proper  appeal  of  Lord  Curzon  to  raise  this  vital  question 
above  the  ruck  and  turmoil  of  party  politics,  shall  we  be  patriotic 
enough  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  initiating  a  system? 

The  Land  Taxes. — The  whole  principle  of  their  incidence,  as 
well  as  the  methods  of  levying  and  collecting  them,  are  detested 
by  the  bulk  of  property-owners,  small  and  great,  throughout  the 
country.  We  have  indefatigably  made  capital  out  of  the  un¬ 
popularity  of  the  1909  Budget,  Are  we  not  irrevocably  committed 
to  the  repeal  of  these  taxes  in  toto?  But  what  is  to  be  done 
with  “the  horde  of  officials”  after  their  ejectment?  It  is  to  be 
assumed,  I  take  it,  that  these  industrious  persons  have  stomachs, 
if  little  else.  And  what  about  “the  new  Doomsday  Book”?  Is 
it  not  our  literary  duty  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  future 
antiquarian  by  concealing  some  such  volume  in  one  of  those 
recesses  of  the  Record  Office,  some  of  which  are  occasionally 
forgotten  for  an  odd  century  or  two,  while  others  will  lie  hid 
until  the  wide  firmament  is  rolled  up  like  their  scrolls? 

Payment  of  Members. — Is  this  to  be  abrogated?  Protests 
were  rightly  entered  by  our  party  against  an  innovation 
which  would  injure  the  prestige  of  the  House  of  Commons  by 
lowering  the  estate  of  its  members.  That  estate,  by  long  and 
reverend  tradition,  has  stood  for  noble  devotion,  self-sacrifice, 
incorruptibility,  and  lofty  patriotism.  We  must  overcome  the 
possible  reproach  of  having  damned  the  principle  and  taken  the 
money  by  abolishing  this  degrading  system. 

The  Insurance  Act. — That  we  have  derived  untold  advantage 
from  the  widespread  dislike  of  this  measure  is  indisputable. 
Therefore,  we  are  inevitably  committed  to  the  course  of  radically 
altering  it,  or  perhaps  of  repealing  it  altogether.  If  we  only 
alter  it,  what  parts  shall  we  retain?  If  we  repeal  it,  shall  w’e 
replace  it  by  a  new  scheme?  (Here  again,  w'hat  about  “the 
hordes  of  officials”?  Are  we  ruthlessly  going  to  dislodge  them 
from  their  first-class  hotel?)  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
your  Front  Bench,  by  extending  a  unanimous  welcome  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  first  description,  thereby  virtually  accepted 
the  principle  of  compulsion.  But  now  a  campaign,  which  cer- 
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tainly  wins  votes,  whatever  its  motive,  is  being  waged  against 
it.  Faced  by  a  conflict  between  theory  and  practice,  which 

position  is  to  be  yours  when  the  time  of  your  responsibility 

arrives?  Or  do  you  mean  to  reconcile  both  positions  by  apply¬ 
ing  the  compulsory  principle  to  some  sections  of  the  working 
classes  and  not  to  others?  And  do  you  feel  absolutely  con¬ 
fident  that  the  Act  you  substitute,  however  skilfully  devised 
and  drafted,  will  not  be  unpopular  in  its  turn,  and  so  give  your 
opponents  a  handle  against  you?  There  are  other  and  wider 
considerations.  In  Germany,  though  the  scheme  (I  admit  that 
there  it  is  not  so  complex)  was  almost  as  unpopular  for  many 

years,  yet  its  unpopularity  gradually  but  sensibly  diminished. 

And  the  English  people,  since  they  are  naturally  law-abiding  by 
sentiment  and  tradition,  soon  accept  and  become  habituated  to 
what  is  ordained  by  the  legislature.  Taking  this  into  account, 
and  coupling  with  it  the  presumption — I  put  it  no  higher — that 
the  Chancellor  intends  to  keep  his  promise  to  remedy  the  injustices 
by  various  amending  Acts,  regard  for  future  consequences  should 
make  us  hesitate  to  serve  a  passing  expediency  by  a  too  sweeping 
condemnation.  Our  shafts  may  prove  to  be  boomerangs  in  their 
final  direction.  And  it  is  cognate  to  this  wider  consideration  to  bear 
in  mind  the  effect  of  the  personal  element.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
deliberately  risked  his  undoubted  popularity  by  resolutely  putting 
his  measure  into  operation  in  spite  of  a  vehement  opposition.  The 
launching  of  the  Act  at  all  risks,  in  order  (as  he  said)  to  find  where 
it  worked  well  and  where  ill,  may  have  been  indiscreet,  but  was 
certainly  courageous.  Never  let  it  be  forgotten — and  it  is  a  truth 
I  have  endeavoured  to  instil  in  a  former  part  of  this  letter — that  it 
is  most  shortsighted  to  ignore  those  moral  effects  which,  however 
delayed,  are  none  the  less  bound  to  ensue.  It  is  a  characteristic  of 
mankind  to  veer  suddenly  from  disapproval  to  admiration  of  those 
who  exhibit  a  constant  and  unflinching  courage.  Let  those  who  un¬ 
sparingly  denounce  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  all  his  works  carefully 
reflect  on  this  truth,  and  beware  lest  they  defeat  their  own  objects. 
For,  to  employ  a  metaphor  which  has  peculiar  force  at  the 
moment,  the  Chancellor  has  gambled  on  a  special  settlement,  and, 
though  having  to  pay  interest  for  the  present,  may  eventually 
increase  his  political  capital.  I  yield  to  none  in  my  aversion 
to  many  portions  of  the  Act ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  desire  to 
utter  a  note  of  warning  amid  a  Maenadic  chorus  of  frenzied  and 
unthinking  vituperation. 

Tariff  Beform  and  Imperial  Preference. — The  gelatinous  section 
of  our  party  exhibit  no  more  signal  proof  of  their  boneless  in¬ 
stability  than  when  in  craven  accents  they  beseech  us  to  drop 
this  cardinal  and  indispensable  constituent  of  our  policy.  Their 
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pretext  is  that  we  should  concentrate  our  energies  solely  on 
constitutional  issues.  But,  what  if  we  cannot  win  a  General 
Election  without  Tariff  Beform,  how  will  these  constitutional 
issues  fare  then?  I  boldly  affirm  that,  for  one  who  is  anxious 
that  it  should  be  shelved  you  will  find  a  score  who  must  and 
will  have  it.  Why  ?  Because  the  working  man  asks  :  “  What  have  I 
to  gain  from  the  rest  of  your  policy?  If  you  are  returned  to  office, 
you  only  propose  to  undo,  or  do  nothing.  What  peculiar  advantage 
am  1  and  mine  to  get  from  merely  substituting  one  Parlia¬ 
ment  Act  for  another,  from  merely  keeping  the  Welsh  Church 
as  it  is,  the  Government  of  Ireland  as  it  is?”  Grant  that 
he  takes  a  partial,  an  incorrect  view ;  grant  that  he  is  neither 
far-sighted  nor  round-sighted  :  still,  for  all  that,  these  are  his 
opinions,  and,  as  such,  have  to  be  considered.  The  status  quo 
ante  is  cold  comfort  to  a  craving  belly.  By  an  alteration  of 
the  tariff  in  favour  of  his  productions,  by  thus  offering  him  a 
much-needed  protection — imperatively  needed,  as  it  will  be  when 
the  next  and  worst  depression  occurs — you  at  least  offer  him  some¬ 
thing  positive  and  substantial.  Only  by  this  means  can  a  com¬ 
promise  be  effected  with  more  extravagant  demands.  This  is 
the  true  prophylactic  against  the  plague  of  Socialism. 

New  enthusiasms  are  not  bred  of  immobility  :  rather  will  an 
inanition  of  policy  foster  the  decay  of  those  we  have.  For  proof 
of  this  one  need  not  search  far  in  the  annals  of  our  party.  No 
sooner  had  Mr.  Balfour  announced  his  final  acceptance  of 
Tariff  Reform  than  a  revival  occurred  in  the  fortunes  of  our  party, 
and  seats  were  won.  Tariff  Reformers,  no  doubt,  are  tur¬ 
bulent  and  incorrigible  fellows.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  Free  Traders  and  Free  Fooders  gain  ascendancy,  the  humiliat¬ 
ing  disintegration  which  led  to  the  disaster  of  1906  will  recur, 
and  the  long  struggle  for  reunion  will  have  to  be  entered  upon 
again,  but  with  far  less  hopeful  auspices.  Already  owing  to 
tamperings  by  the  heterodox  and  the  Laodiceans  the  policy,  since 
is  was  first  laid  down,  has  suffered  considerably  from  ullage.  We 
must  not  consent  to  a  low^ering  of  the  Edinburgh  imperial 
measure.  Nor  should  we  ever  abandon  the  prime  idea  of  fiscal 
attachment  with  the  Colonies.  For  the  coping-stone  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  Tariff  Reform  is  Imperial  Preference. 

Let  it  be  immediately  realised,  realised  once  and  for  all,  that 
the  democracy  is  more  powerful  now  than  ever  before  in  our  whole 
history ;  that  the  democracy  can  no  longer  be  airily  viewed  as 
a  trivial  pawn  in  the  party  game,  nor  does  it  permit  itself  to  be 
cajoled  during  an  election  only  to  be  ignored  afterwards — a  mode 
of  cozening  abolished  for  all  time  ;  that  the  democracy  stands  out 
in  the  open  strong  and  menacing,  not  as  of  old  to  be  wheedled 
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back  like  a  dog  to  its  kennel  with  dry  bones ;  that  the  democracy, 
unless  its  claims  are  reasonably  satisfied,  and  that  right  soon, 
may  at  no  distant  day  with  one  bound  burst  its  chain . 

Gentlemen,  he  would  pay  you  a  sorry  compliment  who  durst 
hint  that  you  could  in  any  w^ay  be  embarrassed  by  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  I  have  asked.  They  have  been  prompted  by  a  spirit 
of  earnest  and  respectful  inquiry.  Should  any  doubt  it,  I  could 
still  reply  in  the  words  of  Emerson,  that  it  is  better  to  be  an 
occasional  thorn  in  the  side  of  one’s  friend  than  his  perpetual 
shadow.  Yet  I  am  aware  that  in  writing  much  of  what  I  have 
here  written,  that  in  being  so  bold  as  to  express  what  many  think 
but  care  not  to  avow,  I  may  seem  chargeable  with  presumption. 
But  I  am  also  bold  enough  to  believe  that  a  profound  anxiety 
for  the  well-being  of  our  party  and  a  lively  devotion  to  its  policies, 
which  alone  can  save  the  Kingdom  from  a  fatal  disunion  and  the 
Empire  from  an  untimely  collapse,  will  constitute  my  sufficient 
apology. 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  remain 

Your  obliged  and  obedient 

W.  G.  Howard  Grittrn. 


FRAGMENTS  OF  VILLON. 
The  Paris  of  1466. 


Opexino  the  Petit  Testament  is  like  oi>ening  a  window  on  to 
Old  Paris.  The  air  of  winter  blows  at  once  in  your  face. 

“  En  ce  temps  que  j’ai  dit  devant 
Sur  le  Noel,  morte  saison.” 

The  cry  of  the  wolf  sniffing  the  wind  at  the  city  gates  crosses  the 
Christmas  bells.  Spires,  chimney-pots,  weathercocks,  house- 
gables  cut  the  freezing  sky ;  the  windmills  of  Petit  Gentilli  stand 
stark  and  still  as  if  menacing  the  always  hungry  city,  and 
fronting  Gentilli  the  windmills  of  Pincourt  fling  their  arms  to 
the  air. 

Shivering  and  fascinated  one  listens  and  looks,  till  at  last,  by 
some  alchemy,  one  finds  oneself  in  the  streets  themselves,  where 
dusk  and  dim  lanterns  struggle  together,  and  the  sudden  blaze  of 
a  torch  carried  by  at  a  run  shows  a  crowd  that  is  at  once  a  crowd 
and  a  shadow.  Beggars,  prostitutes,  tramps,  thieves,  priests,  and 
honest  citizens,  all  those  who  were  once  human  beings  go  about 
their  business  in  that  freezing  dusk  which  clings  still  to  the 
o|)ening  and  closing  lines  of  the  Petit  Testament. 

The  litter  of  the  woman  of  fashion  passes,  carried  by  lacqueys 
up  to  their  ankles  in  filth.  The  vulture  profile  of  the  Arblati^re, 
and  the  frozen  beard  sticking  brush -like  from  his  face,  gold  of 
baldrick,  horror  of  rags  :  all  are  lit  by  the  running  torch-man. 

You  turn  a  corner  and  the  bells  hit  you  in  the  face ;  they  seem 
whipped  to  life  by  the  wind  from  the  north ;  you  cross  the  Petit 
Pont,  to  the  Cit6,  and  the  Rue  de  la  Lanterne  lies  before  you, 
with  the  church  of  the  Madeleine  on  one  side  of  it  and  the  Pomme 
du  Pin  on  the  other. 

The  Pomme  du  Pin  casts  its  light  right  out  to  the  roadway. 
It  is  the  most  notable  public-house  in  Paris,  and  mixed  wdth  the 
bells  of  St.  Merri  and  the  carillon  of  St.  Landry  the  voice  of  the 
Pomme  comes  like  the  crackling  of  thorns  beneath  a  pot  of 
mulling  wine.  There  you  will  find  Francois  Villon  warming  his 
hands  at  the  fire,  thawing  the  frost  and  the  University  out  of  his 
blood,  and  cracking  jokes  with  friends  and  strangers,  wffiilst 
Robin  Turgis  serves  the  drink.  Fournier,  the  Lieutenant  of 
Police,  shows  his  ugly  face  at  the  door:  Colin  Laurent  and 
Jehan  Marceau  look  in ;  the  place  becomes  crowded  with  students 
of  the  University,  each  one  entering  blue  with  cold  and  each  one 
leaving  red  with  wine. 
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Dusk  is  the  fashionable  hour  at  the  Pomme  du  Pin,  night  at 
the  Abreuvoir  Popin.  The  Abreuvoir  Popin  is  one  of  those  tragic 
places  that  possess  evil  personalities  of  their  own.  It  is  a 
watering-place  for  horses  just  by  the  Petit  Pont,  and  in  summer 
it  is  frequented  by  blackguard  boys,  courtesans,  thieves,  coiners; 
students  broken  from  the  University  and  disfrocked  priests.  In 
winter  the  tavern  beside  it  is  crammed.  Here  you  wdll  find  Jehan 
de  Loup  and  Cassin  Cholet,  duck  thieves,  Kegnier  de  Montigny, 
Colin  de  Cayeux,  Guy  Tabary,  Dom  Nicholas,  Petit- Jehan,  and 
Thibault  the  locksmith  :  all  robbers,  and  worse. 

We  can  see  them  drinking  together  with  Villon  in  their  midst, 
discussing  the  smallest  and  the  meanest  matters,  unconscious  of 
the  immortality  he  is  to  give  them,  and  which  they  would  sell 
for  a  bottle  of  wine. 

The  Three  Quarters. 

The  Paris  of  Villon,  armed,  spinous,  belted  by  the  wall  of 
Charles  V.,  was  divided  into  three  quarters  :  the  University,  the 
Cite,  and  the  Ville.  The  University,  a  solid  mass  of  slated  roofs 
covering  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  from  the  Tournelle  to  the 
tower  of  Nesle,  and  spreading  over  the  hill  of  St.  Genevieve; 
the  Cite,  with  its  twenty-one  churches,  covering  the  island  of 
the  Cite;  and  the  Ville,  covering  the  right  bank  with  its  gardens 
and  palaces.  Around  this  city  of  a  thousand  churches  ^  and  ten 
thousand  houses,  all  fused  and  huddled  together  as  if  for  warmth 
and  protection,  the  stray  towers  and  wdndmills  of  the  suburbs  of 
Gentilli,  Pincourt,  Porcherons,  and  Ville  L’Eveque. 

The  Cour  des  Miracles  was  situated  in  the  Ville.  This  night¬ 
mare  place,  so  vividly  painted  by  Hugo,  must  have  been  known 
to  Villon — it  recruited  from  the  University  as  w’ell  as  from  the 
Church.  Shaped  like  a  market-square,  it  w'as  surrounded  by 
rookeries  populated  by  robbers,  beggars,  petty  thieves,  and  cut¬ 
throats  ;  by  gypsies,  Jews,  and  Christians.  It  broke  through  the 
ruined  wall  of  the  Ville,  and  some  of  the  towers  of  the  wall  were 
used  as  taverns  and  houses  of  ill-repute.  Teeming  with  people 
by  night,  lit  by  bonfires,  unapproachable  even  by  the  Archers  of 
the  watch,  the  Cour  des  Miracles,  like  a  terrible  lantern,  lights 
the  Paris  of  Villon  for  the  understanding.  Where  such  a  place 
could  be,  all  things  might  be,  and  most  things  unspeakable  were. 

The  Pomme  du  Pin,  the  Abreuvoir  Popin,  and  the  Cour  des 
Miracles  were  but  three  rungs  in  a  ladder.  The  student  who 
began  by  drinking  at  the  Pomme  often  ended  by  sleeping  in  the 
Cour  des  Miracles.  Villon  fell  into  the  pit  at  MGin-sur-TiOire 

(1)  Figurative. 
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in  the  prison  of  Thibault  d’Ausigny — but  he  at  least  escaped 
from  falling  into  the  Cour  des  Miracles. 

The  Ville  among  its  other  important  buildings  held  the  Louvre 
and  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  it  was  a  much  more  extensive  and  less 
densely-populated  quarter  than  either  that  of  the  Cite  or  the 
University.  Though  it  held  the  Cour  des  Miracles  it  held  also 
some  of  the  finest  houses  in  Paris.  On  the  Seine  bank  lay  the 
Hotel  de  Jouy  and  the  Hotels  de  Sens  and  Barbeau ;  the  Queen’s 
Palace  and  the  Abbey  of  the  Celestins  were  also  here.  Behind 
these  lay  the  vast  grounds  of  the  Hotel  St.  Pol,  owned  by  the 
King  of  France.  Further  afield  rose  to  view'  the  Logis 
d’Angouleme  and  the  spires  and  towers  of  the  palace  of  the 
Tournelles.  To  the  right  of  the  Tournelles,  grim  and  black, 
stood  the  Bastille. 

The  centre  of  the  Ville  was  occupied  by  poor  houses.  Here 
lay  the  Halles  and  the  pillory  and  the  Croix  de  Trahoir.  The 
great  semicircle  of  the  Ville  also  included  a  place  w'hich,  like  the 
Cour  des  Miracles,  throws  a  sinister  light  on  the  Paris  of  Villon. 
The  Marche  au  Pourceaux,  where  was  situated  the  cauldron  in 
which  coiners  were  boiled  alive. 

The  Cite. — Unlike  the  Ville  the  Cite  was  simply  crusted  with 
buildings — mostly  churches.  Notre  Dame,  like  a  mother,  seemed 
to  have  gathered  them  all  around  her.  In  front  of  the  great 
cathedral  the  houses  had  cleared  a  space,  and  the  Parvis  of  Notre 
Dame,  into  which  three  streets  emptied,  must  have  been  a  sight 
on  a  feast  day  and  coloured  by  the  life  of  the  Ville,  the  Cit4, 
and  the  University.  Charlemagne,  who  laid  the  first  stone  of 
the  cathedral,  has  a  place  in  the  verse  of  Villon,  and  a  whiff  of 
incense  from  the  great  old  church  seems  to  stray  across  that 
ballade  w'ritten  by  Villon  for  his  mother. 

Notre  Dame,  like  the  Cour  des  Miracles,  also  holds  its  lamp  to 
the  city  of  the  poet,  illuminating  other  things  than  the  tenebrous 
and  vile. 

Here  on  the  Cit^  was  also  situated  the  Palais  de  Justice  at 
which  Villon  looks  askant.  The  Palace  of  the  Bishop  at  which 
we  may  fancy  him  turning  up  his  nose ;  the  Hotel  Dieu  on  the 
Parvis,  and  the  Hotel  of  Juvenal  des  I^rcines — that  chronicler 
of  calamities. 

The  University. — Crossing  over  from  the  city  to  the  University 
by  the  Petit  Pont,  one  passed  the  gateway  of  the  Petit  Chatelet 
and  found  oneself  in  a  maze  of  streets.  Streets,  streets,  some 
narrow,  some  fairly  broad ;  some  cutting  through  rookeries  alive 
w'ith  students,  some  giving  frontage  to  the  colleges,. forty-two  in 
number,  and  spired  and  domed  w’ith  the  spires  and  domes  of 
fantasy  and  the  middle  ages. 
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One  passed  abbeys  and  splendid  hotels — the  Hotel  de  Cluny 
was  here  and  the  Logis  de  Nevers ;  the  Logis  de  Eome,  and  the 
Logis  de  Eheims — till,  elbowing  churchmen  and  students,  one 
at  last  arrived  at  the  church  of  St.  Benoist  de  la  Bien  Tourne, 
near  the  Sorbonne. 

The  church  of  St.  Benoist  had  a  double  influence  on  the  life 
of  Francois  de  Loge,  otherwise  known  as  Francois  Villon.  It 
was  Guillaume  Villon,  a  chaplain  of  St.  Benoist,  who  adopted 
Francois  de  Loge  and  gave  him  his  name  and  shelter  in  his 
house,  the  Porte  Eouge,  situated  in  the  cloister  of  St.  Benoist. 

It  was  in  front  of  St.  Benoist  one  fine  evening  that  Fran9ois 
Villon,  sitting  on  a  stone  and  conversing  with  Gilles,  a  priest, 
and  one  named  Ysabeau,  was  accosted  by  Phillip  Chermoye,  also 
a  priest.  In  the  altercation  that  ensued  Villon  struck  Chermoye 
so  that  he  died.  A  crime — if  crime  it  was — that  sent  Villon  to 
exile,  and  helped  to  give  us  the  Epistre  en  forme  de  Ballade  a 
ses  amis. 

Villon. 

Nearly  everything  in  life  gave  Villon  a  ballade ;  if  not,  a 
rondel;  if  not,  a  verse.  A  tavern,  a  church,  the  picture  of  a 
saint,  a  friend,  an  enemy,  himself,  his  old  mother,  or  Colin 
Cholet  the  duck  thief,  all  found  expression  in  his  genius.  He 
was  the  voice  of  old  Paris,  and  of  all  the  voices  of  her  bells  and 
her  people,  the  only  living  voice  to  reach  us.  Yet  he  is  enough, 
for  he  speaks  for  them  all.  For  the  rioters  in  the  taverns,  for 
the  chattering  girls,  for  the  courtesan  grown  old ;  for  his  mother, 
so  clearly  that  we  can  see  her  in  the  church  where  she  wor¬ 
shipped  ;  for  the  creaking  gibbet  and  the  howling  wolf.  There  is 
scarcely  a  friend  that  he  has  forgotten  or  an  enemy  he  has 
missed ;  and  he  is  frank  as  day  about  himself. 

He  says  horrible  things,  he  says  sordid  things,  and  he  says 
beautiful  things;  but  he  says  one  thing  always,  the  truth,  and 
his  lamentations  are  real  no  less  when  he  is  lamenting  his  own 
fate  than  the  fate  of  the  women  who  have  vanished  from  the 
world. 

Considering  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  he  is  wonderfully 
clean-spoken  and  devoid  of  brutality.  Eemember,  that  in  the 
Paris  of  1465  they  boiled  malefactors  alive  in  the  cauldron  of  the 
swine  market,  the  graveyards  at  night  were  the  haunts  of 
debauchery,  priests  and  nuns  helped  in  the  recruiting  of  the  army 
of  crime,  and  the  students  of  the  University  were  often  reduced 
to  begging  their  bread  from  door  to  door.  He,  in  his  personal 
life,  has  been  hardly  dealt  with.  He  killed  Chermoye;  and  who 
was  Chermoye — a  priest  armed  with  a  dagger.  He  was  a  robber, 
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but  he  was  a  robber  in  an  age  of  robbers.  God  made  him  a 
robber,  it  is  true,  but  at  least  let  us  thank  God  that  He  did  not 
make  him  a  tradesman. 

We  have  no  portrait  of  Villon.  If  we  had  I  would  swear  it 
showed  a  better  face  than  the  swine  face  of  Eabelais.  Eabelais, 
a  great  genius  who  rolls  in  ordure  and  honour,  whilst  Villon,  a 
greater,  walks  despised  by  people  who  call  themselves  honest 
men. 

When  Auguste  Longron,  grubbing  amidst  the  archives  of  the 
Chatelet  de  Paris  and  the  Bibliotheque  de  la  Sorbonne,  dis¬ 
covered  that  Villon  had  many  friends  who  were  thieves,  he  did 
a  great  disservice  to  literature,  inasmuch  as  he  incited  Eobert 
Louis  Stevenson  to  write  his  lamentable  article  on  Villon.  How 
so  great  a  man  could  have  put  his  hand  to  so  mean  a  work  must 
ever  remain  one  of  the  mysteries  of  life.  Without  Charity  there 
is  no  understanding,  and  without  understanding  you  may  look  in 
vain  for  Charity. 

“  Ayez  pitie,  Ayez  pitie  de  moy. 

A  tout  les  moins,  si  vous  plaist  mes  amis  I  ” 

The  Ballads. 

Villon  was  born  in  the  year  1431.  He  died  on  some  date 
unknown.  His  manner  of  living,  how  much  he  drank,  what 
|)eople  he  robbed — if  he  robbed  any,  his  love  affairs,  his  com¬ 
panions  and  their  status  in  life — all  these  things  are  only  of 
interest  to  us  as  footnotes  to  his  literary  work,  and  all  these  things 
— first  verified — should  be  set  forth  without  comment. 

When  a  man  is  living  and  breathing  no  other  man  may  dare  to 
attack  his  reputation,  only  when  he  is  defenceless  through  death 
may  the  literary  kites  assemble  to  dig  in  his  eyes  and  entrails  and 
make  profit  out  of  the  corpse  of  his  life  and  reputation.  And  a 
corpse  over  four  hundred  years  a  corpse  may  surely  be  left  at 
peace,  even  by  these. 

Villon  is  the  greatest  and  truest  of  French  poets,  and  if  you 
doubt  my  word  look  at  his  star,  which  is  only  now  in  true  ascen¬ 
sion  after  nearly  half  a  thousand  years.  He  is  the  only  French 
poet  who  is  entirely  real ;  all  the  rest  are  tinged  with  artifice, 
and  his  reality  is  nevei  more  vi^ndly  apparent  than  when  it  is 
conveyed  in  the  most  artificial  and  difficult  form  of  verse. 

The  Ballade  in  the  hands  of  this  supreme  master  is  capable  of 
producing  the  most  astonishing  results.  It  is  now  the  perfect 
necklace  that  fits  the  throat  of  Thai's,  and,  now,  the  noose  that 
swings  from  the  gibbet.  He  only  requires  twenty-eight  lines  to 
say  about  women  what  Zola  has  prosily  said  in  five  volumes, 
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and  only  twenty-eight  lines  to  write  the  epitaph  of  all  the  women 
who  have  ever  lived.  Villon  is  the  most  modern  of  the  moderns ; 
his  verse,  with  the  gibbets  removed,  might  have  been  written  in 
the  Paris  of  to-day,  and  in  any  civilisation  to  follow  ours  he 
will  hold  the  same  high  place  ;  for  it  is  his  essential  that  the  forms 
of  his  genius  are  the  concretions  of  eternal  principles,  not  the 
flowery  expansions  of  ephemeral  moods. 


Epitaph  in  form  of  a  Ballade 

Which  was  made  by  Villon  for  himself  and  his  companions 
whilst  waiting  with  them  expecting  to  be  hanged. 

O  brother  men  who  after  us  shall  thrive. 

Let  not  your  hearts  against  us  hardened  be. 

For  all  the  pity  unto  us  ye  give 
God  will  return  in  mercy  unto  ye. 

We  five  or  six  all  swinging  from  the  tree. 

Behold,  and  all  our  well  fed  flesh  once  fair 
Kotted,  and  eaten  by  the  beaks  that  tear. 

Whilst  we  the  bones  to  dust  and  ash  dissolve. 

Let  no  man  mock  us,  or  the  fate  we  bear ; 

But  pray  to  God  that  He  may  us  absolve. 

0  brothers  hear  us  and  do  not  receive 
Our  lamentations  in  disdain,  though  we 
Came  here  by  justice,  for  all  men  that  live 
Are  not  born  into  good  sense  equally. 

Make  intercession  for  us,  graciously. 

With  Him  whose  life  the  Virgin  once  did  share, 

That  His  grace  comes  to  us  as  water  clear. 

Nor  Hell’s  destructions  on  our  heads  devolve ; 

Dead  are  we,  and  as  dead  men  leave  us  here. 

But  pray  to  God  that  He  may  us  absolve. 

The  rain  has  washed  us  as  we’d  been  alive. 

The  sun  has  burnt  us  bitterly  ye  see. 

The  pies  and  crows  that  all  around  us  strive 
Leave  us  of  eyes  and  beard  and  eyebrows  free. 

Never  from  torment  have  we  sanctuary. 

Ever  and  always  driven  here  and  there 
At  the  winds’  wfill,  and  every  change  of  air. 

More  pecked  by  birds  than  fruit  that  beaks  revolve ; 

0  brothers  make  no  mock  of  what  we  are. 

But  pray  to  God  that  He  may  us  absolve. 
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Envoi. 

Prince  Jesus,  lord  of  all,  have  us  in  care. 

And  keep  from  us  the  fires  of  Hell  that  stare. 

Lest  those  dread  fires  our  fate  and  future  solve. 

Men!  gaze  on  us,  be  warned,  and  onward  fare- 
But  pray  to  God  that  He  may  us  absolve. 

The  Lament  of  La  Belle  Heaulmiere.^ 

I. 

Methought  I  heard  the  mournful  sigh 
Of  she  who  was  the  town’s  mistress. 

Lamenting  that  her  youth  should  die 
And  speaking  thus  in  sore  distress  : 

“Ah,  foul  age,  in  your  bitterness 
And  hate,  why  have  you  used  me  so. 

Who  hinders  me  in  my  duress 
Ending  the  life  so  useless  now?” 

II. 

“Broken  hast  thou  the  spell  so  fair 
That  beauty  once  gave  unto  me ; 

Merchants  and  clerks  and  priests  once  were 
My  slaves,  and  all  men'  born  to  see 
Were  mine,  and  paid  gold  royally 
For  that  without  which  men’s  hearts  break ; 

For  that  which  now,  if  offered  free, 

No  thief  in  all  the  town  would  take. 

III. 

“And  many  a  man  have  I  refused — 

So  little  wisdom  did  I  show — 

For  love  of  one  black  thief  who  used 
My  youth  as  bee  the  flowering  bow. 

Though,  spite  my  wiles  I  loved  him  so 
And  gave  him  that  which  I  had  sold. 

For  love  he  paid  me  many  a  blow ; 

Yet  well  I  know  he  loved  my  gold. 

IV. 

“  Though  many  a  blow  and  many  a  kick 
He  gave  me,  still  my  love  held  true. 

Though  he  bound  faggots  stick  by  stick 
Upon  my  back,  one  kiss  would  do 

(1)  Heaulmiere  really  means  Courtezan,  from  the  method  of  dressing  their 
liair  helmet-shape  adopted  by  these  ladies. 
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To  wipe  away  the  bruises  blue 
And  my  forgetfulness  to  win ; 

And  how  much  am  I  fatter  through 
That  rogue?  whose  pay  was  shame  and  sin! 

V. 

“But  he  is  dead  this  thirty  years, 

And  I  remain  by  age  brought  low, 

And  when  I  think,  alas  1  in  tears 
Of  what  was  then  and  what  is  now ; 

And  when  my  nakedness  I  show 
And  all  my  ruined  change  I  see. 

Aged,  dried,  and  withered,  none  may  know 
The  rage  that  fills  the  heart  of  me  1 


VI. 

“Where  now  is  gone  my  forehead  white. 

Those  eyebrows  arched,  that  golden  hair. 
Those  eyes  that  once  so  keen  of  sight 
Held  all  men  by  their  gaze  so  fair ; 

The  straight  nose,  great  nor  small,  and  where 
Those  little  ears,  that  dimpled  chin. 

The  fine  complexion r- pale  yet  clear. 

The  mouth  just  like  a  rose  within? 

VII. 

“Small  shoulders  with  the  grace  that  dips. 

The  long  arms  and  the  lovely  hands, 

The  little  breasts,  the  full-fleshed  hips 
That  once  had  strong  men’s  arms  for  bands ; 
High,  broad,  and  fair  as  fair  uplands 
The  large  reins? 

.......  .7 


VIII. 

“The  forehead  wrinkled,  hair  turned  grey. 
The  eyebrows  vanished,  eyes  grown  blind 
That  once  with  laughter’s  light  were  gay. 
Now  gone  and  never  more  to  find ; 

Nose  bent  as  if  beneath  some  wind. 

Ears  hanging,  mossed  with  hair  unclean. 
Life’s  colour  now^  to  Death’s  inclined. 

Chin  peaked,  and  lips  like  weeds  from  Seine. 
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IX. 

“Aud  80  all  human  ^beauty  ends, 

The  arms  grown  short,  the  hands  grown  thin, 
Shoulders  like  twin  fair  ruined  friends. 

The  breasts  like  sacks  all  shrunken  in. 

The  flanks  that  now  no  gaze  could  win ; 

That’s  best  forgot 

The  thighs  that  once  were  firm,  like  skin 
O’er  sausage  meat  for  stain  and  spot. 

X. 

“So  we  regret  the  good  old  times. 

And  squatting  round  the  fire  sit  we. 

Old  tripes  to  watch  the  flame  that  climbs 
And  in  the  fire  our  past  to  see. 

Like  sticks  to  feed  a  fire  we  be, 

A  fire  that  soon  is  lit  and  done ; 

Yet  had  we  beauty  once — Pardie — 

Which  is  the  tale  of  many  a  one. 

Ballade  of  the  Women  of  Paris. 

Take  those  famed  for  language  fair  ; 

Past  or  in  the  [)resent  tense. 

Each  good  as  Love’s  messenger, 
Florentines,  Venetiennes, 

Roman  girls,  Lombardiennes, 

Girls  whose  name  Geneva  carries. 
Piedmont  girls.  Savoy siennes  ; 

No  girls  speak  like  those  of  Paris. 

Though  for  grace  of  language  are 
Famed  the  Neapolitans, 

And  in  chattering  Germans  share 
Pride  of  place  with  Prussians. 

Taking  Greeks,  Egyptians, 

Austrians,  whom  no  rhyme  marries, 
Spanish  girls,  Castillians, 

No  girls  speak  like  those  of  Paris. 

Bretonnes-Swiss,  their  language  mar, 
Gascon  girls,  Tolousiennes ; 

Two  fish  fags  would  close  their  jar 
On  Petit  Pont,  Lorrainiennes, 
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English  girls,  Calaisiennes. 

All  the  world  my  memory  harries  - 
Picard  girls,  Valenciennes, 

No  girls  speak  like  those  of  Paris. 

Envoi. 

Prince,  to  fair  Parisiennes 

Give  the  prize,  nor  turn  where  tarries 

One  who  saith  “Italians.” 

No  girls  speak  like  those  of  Paris. 


Double  Ballade  of  Good  Counsel. 

Go  love  as  much  as  love  you  will 
And  forth  to  feasts  and  banquets  stray. 
Yet  at  the  end  there  comes  the  bill 
And  broken  heads  at  break  of  day. 

For  light  loves  make  men  beasts  of  prey. 
Thy  bent  towards  idols  Solomon, 

From  Samson  took  his  eyes  away. 

Happy  is  he  not  so  undone. 

For  this  did  Orpheus7  who  could  thrill 
With  pipe  and  flute  the  mountains  grey. 
Come  near  to  death  where  stands  to  kill 
Four-headed  Cerberus  at  bay. 

Also  Narcissus,  fair  as  May, 

Who  in  a  deep  dark  pool  did  drown 
For  love  of  light  loves  fair  and  gay. 
Happy  is  he  not  so  undone. 

Sardana  praised  in  knighthood  still. 

Who  conquered  Crete,  did  yet  betray 
His  manhood,  nor  disdained  the  frill 
And  skirt  for  this — or  so  they  say. 

King  David,  great  in  prophecy. 

Forgot  his  God  for  sight  of  one 
Who  washing  did  her  thigh  display. 
Happy  is  he  not  so  undone. 

And  Ammon  was  a  man  until 
Foul  love  cast  him  in  disarray. 

Feigning  to  eat  of  tarts,  his  skill 
O’ercame  his  sister  till  she  lay 
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Dishonoured,  which  was  incest,  aye. 

Most  foul — see  Herod  who  made  John 
Headless,  beneath  a  dancer’s  sway. 

Happy  is  he  not  so  undone. 

Next  of  myself — most  bitter  pill — 

I,  thrashed  as  washerwomen  bray 
Their  clothes,  in  nature’s  deshabille 
Stood  nakedly — and  wherefore,  pray? 

Ask  Katherine  of  Vauselles,  malgrd 
Noe  had  most  part  of  the  fun. 

Such  wedding  gloves  no  loves  repay ; 

Happy  is  he  not  so  undone. 

But  that  young  man  impressible. 

Turn  him  from  those  young  maidens,  nay, 
Burn  him  upon  the  witches’  hill 
He’d  turn  in  burning  to  the  fray. 

They’re  sweet  to  him  as  civet — ay, 

But  trust  them  and  your  peace  is  gone ; 
Brunette  or  blonde  one  law  obey. 

Happy  is  he  not  so  undone. 

Eondbl. 

Your  memory  is  death  to  me. 

My  only  good  the  sight  of  you, 

I  swear  by  all  that  I  hold  true 
That  joy  without  you  cannot  be. 

When  I  your  face  no  longer  view 
I  die  of  sadness,  yea — pardie — 

Your  memory  is  death  to  me. 

Alas !  sweet  sister  fair  to  see. 

Have  pity  on  me,  for  with  you 
Evil  recoils,  the  sky  is  blue ; 

Without  you  clouds  shade  land  and  sea. 

— Your  memory  is  death  to  me ! 

Eondbl. 

True  god  of  Love,  turn  here  thy  gaze. 

Draw  death  to  me  through  Death’s  dark  ways 
More  hastily. 

For  I  have  badly  used  my  days, 

I  die  of  love  through  Love’s  delays. 

Most  certainly. 

Grief’s  weariness  upon  me  preys. 

VOL.  XCIV.  N.S.  F 
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Letter. 

In  form  of  a  Ballade,  to  his  friends.  From  the  pit  at  Meim 
sur  Loire,  in  the  prison  of  Thihault  d’Ansigny. 

Have  pity  on  me,  have  pity  1,  pray, 

My  friends  may  I  pray  you  to  grant  this  grace, 

For  far  from  the  hawthorne  trees  of  May 
I  am  flung  in  this  dungeon  in  this  far  place 
Of  exile,  by  God  and  by  Fate’s  disgrace. 

New  married  and  young,  girls,  lovers  that  kneel, 
Dancers  and  jugglers  that  turn  the  wheel, 

Needle  sharp,  quick  as  a  dart  each  one ; 

Voiced  like  the  bells  midst  the  hills  that  peal. 

Will  you  leave  him  like  this — the  poor  Villon  ? 

Singers  who  sing  without  law  your  lay, 

Laughing  and  jovial  in  words  and  ways, 
Feather-brained  folk,  yet  always  gay. 

Who  run  without  coin  good  or  bad  your  race. 

You  have  left  him  too  long  who  is  dying  apace. 

Makers  of  ballads  for  tongues  to  reel. 

Where  lightning  shews  not  nor  breezes  steal. 

Too  late  you  will  praise  him  when  he  is  gone. 

Around  whom  the  walls  are  like  bands  of  steel. 

Will  you  leave  him  like  this — the  poor  Villon? 

Come  hither  and  gaze  on  his  disarray. 

Nobles  who  know  not  the  tax-man’s  face. 

Who  homage  to  kings  nor  emperors  pay. 

Only  to  God  in  His  Paradise. 

Behold  him  who  Sundays  and  holidays 
Fasts  till  like  rakes  his  teeth  reveal. 

Who  after  crusts  but  never  a  meal 
Water  must  suck  till  his  belly’s  a  tun. 

With  stool  nor  bed  for  his  back’s  appeal. 

Will  you  leave  him  like  this — the  poor  Villon? 

Envoi. 

Princes,  young,  or  whom  years  congeal, 

A  pardon  I  pray  with  the  royal  seal ; 

Then  hoist  me  in  basket  the  earth  upon. 

So  even  will  swine  for  each  other  feel. 

And  rush  to  help  at  the  hurt  one’s  squeal ; 

Will  you  leave  him  like  this — the  poor  Villon? 
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Rondel. 

Good  year  !  good  week  !  good  day  ! 

Health,  joy  and  honour  with  you  stay, 

From  Better’s  door  to  Best  pass  through. 

And  joy  in  love  may  God  give  you. 

And  for  a  new  year’s  gift,  I  pray, 

A  lady  than  Helaine  more  gay. 

Whose  purse  may  always  gold  display  ; 

Live  long  without  age  touching  you. 

Good  year  !  good  week  !  good  day  ! 

And  when  you  leave  this  earthly  way 
May  heavenly  joy  your  heart  repay 
When  caught  up  to  the  heavenly  blue. 

Where  one  may  find  the  only  true 
Bliss,  without  pain  or  sorrow  grey. 

Good  year  !  good  week  !  good  day  ! 

Ball.ade  of  Vanished  Lords. 

And  more — that  Pope  the  third  Calixte 
Last  of  his  name,  where  is  he  gone. 

Who  four  years  held  the  Papalist? 

Where’s  Alphonse  King  of  Arragon? 

The  gracious  lord  duke  of  Bourbon, 

And  Artus  duke  of  broad  Bretagne, 

And  Charles  the  seventh  named  “  Le  Bon  ” '? 
But  where  is  now  brave  Charlemagne ! 

’  Also  that  Scottish  king  of  mist 

And  rain,  with  half  his  face,  saith  one. 
Vermilion  like  an  amethyst. 

Painted  from  chin  right  up  to  crown. 

The  Cyprian  king  of  old  renown, 

Alas !  and  that  good  king  of  Spain, 

Whose  name  hath  from  my  memory  flown. 

But  where  is  now  brave  Charlemagne ! 

I  say  no  more  let  me  desist 
In  useless  quest  of  things  undone. 

For  none  may  pallid  Death  resist 
Or  find  in  law  evasion.^ 

One  question  more  and  I  have  done. 

Where’s  Launcelot  ruler  of  Behaigne, 

With  Sigismund,  beneath  what  sun? 

But  where  is  now  brave  Charlemagne ! 

(1)  This  is  the  true  translation,  also  Sigismund  does  not  appear  in  the 
original,  but  he  was  the  person  referred  to. 
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Envoi. 

Where’s  Claquin  now  the  good  Breton, 

Where’s  the  count  Dauphin  D’ Auvergne, 

The  last  good  duke  D’Alen9on. 

But  where  is  now  brave  Charlemagne ! 

Ballade  of  Vanished  Ladies. 

Now  tell  me  in  what  land  is  she 
The  Koman  Flora,  and  again. 

Where  Thais  fair,  and  fair  as  she, 

Hyppachia,  cousins  once  germane. 

Where’s  Echo,  heard  where  rings  the  rain 
On  meer,  and  where  the  river  flows. 

Whose  beauty  hath  no  mortal  stain? 

But  where  are  now  the  last  year’s  snows ! 

Where  is  the  most  learned  Heloise, 

For  whom,  cast  forth  with  manhood  slain, 

Pierre  Abellard  at  Saint  Denys 
Suffered  through  love  such  grievous  pain. 

Also  the  Queen  who  in  her  reign 
Gave  orders  Buridan  to  close 
Within  a  sack  flung  Jo  the  Seine? 

But  where  are  now  the  last  year’s  snows ! 

The  Queen  Blanche  like  a  white  lily 
Voiced  like  a  syren  of  the  main, 

Berthe  broad  foot,  Beatrix,  Alys, 

And  Haremburges  who  held  Mayne  ; 

And  Joan  the  good  maid  of  Lorraine, 

At  Eouen  burnt  by  English  foes. 

Queen  Virgin  !  where  do  these  remain? 

But  where  are  now  the  last  year’s  snows ! 

Prince  ask  me  not  this  week  in  vain 
Where  are  they,  nor  this  year  that  goes, 

— Or  take  for  answer  the  refrain. 

But  where  are  no\v  the  last  year’s  snows ! 

Henry  de  Verb  Stacpoole. 
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“I  ONLY  write  for  a  hundred  readers,  and  of  all  those  unhappy, 
amiable,  charming  creatures,  without  either  hypocrisy  or 
morality,  whom  I  should  like  to  please,  I  only  know  one  or  two.” 

On  the  assumption  that  with  the  natural  growth  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  “the  happy  few”  for  whom  Stendhal  wrote  have  sufficiently 
multiplied  in  this  country,  to  render  it  likely  that  a  reasonable 
number  of  the  readers  of  this  Review  will  possess  the  requisite 
qualifications,  it  becomes  relevant  to  give  both  some  analysis  and 
some  appreciation  of  a  man  who  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  type 
of  the  “intellectual”  that  Europe  has  yet  produced.  For 
Stendhal  was  an  intellectual  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term. 
Neither  a  recluse  scholar  nor  a  rabid  doctrinaire,  but  a  man  of 
the  world  and  of  action,  of  brain,  heart,  and  sensibility,  he 
sought,  and  to  a  large  extent  found,  in  the  intellect  an  energetic 
servant,  by  whose  faithful  escort  he  could  sally  forth  on  his 
eternally  elusive  “hunt  of  happiness.” 

Henri  Beyle  was  born  in  1793  in  Grenoble,  in  Dauphiny,  a 
town  whose  hidebound  provincialism  he  hated  consistently  from 
his  childhood  to  his  death. 

“His  childhood,”  to  quote  from  his  autobiography,  “was  a 
continual  period  of  unhappiness  and  of  hate  and  of  the  sweets 
of  a  vengeance  which  was  always  helpless.”  Loving  his  mother, 
according  to  his  somewhat  pathetic  boast,  with  a  man’s  passion, 
he  lost  her  at  the  age  of  seven.  On  being  told  that  God  had 
taken  her  away,  he  conceived  with  immediate  logic  an  implacable 
hatred  against  that  Deity  who  had  deprived  him  of  the  being 
whom  he  loved  most  in  the  world — a  hatred  which,  turning  into 
momentary  gratitude  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  hete-noir, 
his  Aunt  Seraphie,  became  finally  merged  in  the  chilly  negation 
of  the  honest  atheist.  Inasmuch  as  to  the  quality  of  logic 
Stendhal  added  those  of  rebelliousness  and  imagination,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  even  in  childhood  his  relations  should  have  been 
inharmonious  v/ith  his  father,  a  royalist  lawyer  situated  on  the 
borderland  between  the  gentry  and  the  bourgeoisie. 

Unappreciated  at  home,  he  found  himself,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  genuine  friendships,  solitary  and  unpopular  at 
school  among  those  masters  and  schoolfellows  whom  he  already 
despised.  His  intellectual  ability,  however,  carried  all  before  him, 
and  he  found  in  mathematics  a  loophole  of  escape  from  his  pro¬ 
vincial  prison.  Coming  out  top  in  the  examinations,  he  obtained 
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a  “bourse  ’’  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
was  sent  to  Paris  with  instructions  to  place  himself  under  the 
protection  of  M.  Daru,  a  relative  of  the  family  and  the  holder  of 
a  ministerial  appointment.  His  erotic  ambitions  also  were  now 
beginning  to  formulate  themselves  with  comparative  definiteness, 
and  when  the  boy  went  to  Paris  he  had  finally  decided  to  live  up 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  the  Don  Juan  ideal. 

But  his  first  sojourn  at  Paris  surprised  both  himself  and  his 
parents.  With  considerable  obstinacy  he  refused  to  attend  the 
Poly  technique,  and  set  himself  to  study  privately  in  his  own  rooms. 
But  this  first  essay  at  the  single  life  proved  a  fiasco.  No  dashing 
romance  coloured  his  solitary  existence ;  while  he  was  either  too 
nervous,  or  too  refined,  to  sully  his  soul  with  mere  mercenary 
pleasure.  He  became  dreamy  and  ill,  and  was  eventually  taken 
charge  of  by  the  Darus.  In  the  pompous  officialdom  of  this 
family  his  health  recovered,  but  his  spirit  rebelled.  He  complains 
bitterly  that  he  not  only  had  to  sleep  in  the  house,  but  also  to 
dine  with  the  family. 

The  Marengo  campaign  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  practising 
that  Napoleonic  worship  which  was  his  one  and  only  religion. 
The  influence  of  the  Darus  procured  him  a  commission,  and  the 
passage  of  the  St.  Bernard  was  one  of  the  landmarks  of  his  life. 
He  drank  to  the  full  the  intoxication  of  victory  which  attended 
the  entry  into  Milan  of  the  youthful  army,  and  conceived  for  the 
Countess  Angela  Pietragrua,  “a  sublime  wanton  4  la  Lucrezia 
Borgia,”  a  passion  which  te’^  years  subsequently  was  duly 
rewarded. 

Eeturning  to  Grenoble  on  furlough  he  fell  in  love  with  Mdlle. 
Victorine  Bigillion,  the  sister  of  one  of  his  best  friends,  and 
suddenly  followed  her  to  Paris,  although  his  leave  would  appear 
to  have  been  limited  to  Grenoble.  Reprimanded  by  the 
authorities  he  sent  in  his  resignation,  and,  “madder  than  ever, 
started  to  study  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  great  man.”  His 
experiences,  subjective  and  objective,  during  this  period  are 
described  in  his  journal  with  a  detail,  a  lucidity,  and  an  honesly 
which  are  worthy  of  some  mention. 

And  extraordinarily  stimulating  are  the  reflections  charmingly 
interspersed  with  English  phrases,  in  this  breviary  of  intellectual 
egoism,  where  the  I  and  the  Me  enter  into  a  Holy  Alliance  in 
their  valiant  conspiracy  against  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was 
mainly  this  self-consciousness  which  induced  Beyle  deliberately 
to  set  himself  to  become  a  psychologist.  “Nearly  all  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  life,”  writes  our  twenty-year-old  jihilosopher,  “come 
from  the  false  notions  we  have  concerning  that  which  happens 
to  us.  Must  know  men  thoroughly.”  And  how  he  scolds  himself 
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when  he  fails  to  live  up  to  his  ideal,  and  when  “his  accursed 
mania  for  being  brilliant  results  in  his  being  more  occupied  in 
making  a  deep  impression  than  in  guessing  others.”  And  so  it 
is  that  he  reflects,  “What  a  fool  1  am  not  to  have  the  knack  of 
drawing  out  each  man  to  tell  his  story,  which  might  prove  so 
useful  to  me  ”  ;  and  that  the  man  who  was  subsequently  to  style 
himself  by  profession  “an  observer  of  the  human  heart,” 
developed  that  “universal  desire  to  know  all  that  passes  within 
a  man.”  Though,  however,  his  love  of  [isychology  was  thus,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  some  extent  a  case  of  reaction  from  his  own 
nervousness  and  of  externalised  introspection,  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  the  purity  of  his  intellectual  enthusiasm.  At  an  age  when 
even  the  chastest  of  prose  writers  may  well  be  pardoned  for 
wallowing  in  the  debauchery  of  purple  patches,  he  inscribes  in 
his  journal  that  the  sole  quality  in  style  is  lucidity.  In  the  sphere 
of  philosophy,  characteristically  enough,  his  logical  and  mathe¬ 
matical  turn  of  mind  embraced  with  natural  facility  the 
materialism  of  the  French  sceptics.  “Helvetius  opened  wide  to 
him  the  doors  of  the  world.”  and  he  became  on  terms  of  affec¬ 
tionate  friendship  with  the  aged  philosopher,  Destutt  Tracy.  So 
radical,  indeed,  was  Stendhal’s  philosophic  bias,  that  on  one 
occasion,  feeling  presumably  more  studious  than  amorous,  he 
neglects  an  assignation  with  the  lady  whom  he  was  pursuing,  to 
plunge  with  even  greater  gusto  into  a  hundred  pages  of  Adam 
Smith. 

His  love  for  Victorine  had  proved  unreciprocated.  There 
followed  innocuous  passages  with  a  respectable  demi-vierge, 
referred  to  in  the  Journal  as  “Adele  of  the  Gate.”  But  Stendhal 
found  his  chief  distraction  in  the  society  of  authors,  men  of 
the  world,  and  actresses,  whom  he  met  at  the  house  of  Dugazon, 
a  celebrated  teacher  of  theatrical  elocution.  In  this  variegated 
set,  where  the  mutual  relations  and  complications  of  the  various 
members  jirovided  a  chronic  source  of  interest  and  speculation, 
he  met  a  young  mother,  named  Melanie  Guilbert  (the  Louason 
of  the  Journal),  “a  charming  actress  who  had  the  most  refined 
sentiments  and  to  whom  I  never  gave  a  sou.”  To  this  lady 
Stendhal  set  himself  to  lay  a  siege,  which  was  eventually 
successful  after  a  quite  unnecessary  duration. 

The  demeanour  of  Stendhal  in  society  is  highly  instructive. 
A  man  of  such  abnormal  sensitiveness  that  “the  least  thing  moved 
him  and  made  the  tears  come  to  his  eyes,”  he  encased  himself  in 
an  “irony  which  was  imperceptible  to  the  vulgar,”  and  posing 
with  apparent  success  as  both  a  cynic  and  a  roue,  noted  with 
interest  “the  terrifying  effect  which  his  particular  kind  of  wdt 
produced  in  society.”  But  if  his  deliberate  brilliancies  won  him 
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respect  rather  than  popularity,  they  certainly  consolidated  his 
own  self-estimation.  “Maximum  of  wit  in  my  life — Je  me  suis 
toujours  vu  aller,  mais  sans  gene  pour  cela,”  runs  one  of  these 
honest  confidences  which  he  made  to  himself,  “without  lying, 
without  deceiving  himself,  with  pleasure,  like  a  letter  to  a  friend.” 
He  needed,  however,  the  audience  of  a  salon  to  put  him  on  his 
mettle,  and  would  appear,  at  any  rate  during  this  period,  to  have 
been  somewhat  ineffective  in  tete-a-tHe.  His  journal  records  a 
lamentable  succession  of  muddled  opportunities,  of  occasions  w'hen 
he  was  too  natural  to  observe  his  companion  with  sufficient 
acumen,  and  of  occasions  when  he  was  not  natural  enough.  It  was 
the  latter  characteristic  which  predominated,  and  even  though  the 
emotion  of  his  love  may  have  been  genuine,  its  expression  was  a 
bookish  and  theatrical  formulation  of  an  already  rehearsed  ideal, 
directed  quite  as  much  to  the  critical  approbation  of  his  own  con¬ 
sciousness  as  to  the  actual  object  of  his  wooing.  Yet  the  full  gusto 
of  a  rich  joie  de  vivre  palpitates  in  this  incessant  cerebration. 
Time  after  time  do  we  come  upon  the  entry  that  such  and  such  a 
day  was  the  happiest  in  his  life.  And  if  at  times  “his  only  distrac¬ 
tion  was  to  observe  his  own  state,  it  was  none  the  less  a  great 
one.”  His  very  sensibility  becomes  a  source  of  gratification,  and 
he  will  congratulate  himself  that  he  has  perhaps  lived  more  in  n 
day  than  many  of  his  more  stolid  friends  in  the  whole  of  their  life. 

The  financial  problem  pressed  irksomely  upon  him  at  this 
period,  and  combining  business  and  sentiment  he  obtained  a 
position  in  a  house  at  Marseilles  where  “Loiiason”  had  obtained 
an  engagement.  Whether,  however,  because  of  parental  pres¬ 
sure,  or  because  the  distractions  of  business  had  cured  him  of  his 
passion,  he  soon  left  Marseilles  for  Grenoble,  and  subsequently 
returned  to  Paris. 

The  campaigns  of  1806  to  1809  offered  new  scope  to  the 
ambition  of  Beyle,  who  always  rose  successfully  to  practical 
emergencies,  and  was,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  “most  simple  and 
most  natural  in  the  greatest  dangers.”  He  was  present  at  the 
Battle  of  Jena,  came  several  times  into  personal  contact  with 
Napoleon,  and  discharged  with  singular  efficiency  the  fiscal 
administration  of  the  State  of  Brunswick. 

The  next  landmark  in  his  life  is  his  passion  for  the  wife  of  his 
relative,  the  punctilious  but  aged  M.  Daru,  a  passion  the  various 
nuances  of  which  are  faithfully  recorded  in  those  sections  of  his 
Journal  headed  “The  life  and  sentiments  of  Silencious  Harry — 

Memoirs  of  my  life  during  my  amour  for  Grdfin  P - y,”  in  the 

narrative  of  the  intrigue  between  Julien  and  Mathilde  in  IjC 
Bouge  et  le  Noir,  and  in  the  posthumous  fragment  entitled  Le 
Consultation  de  Banti,  a  piece  of  methodical  deliberation  on  the 
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pressing  question  :  “  Dois-je  ou  ne  dois-je  pas  avoir  la  duchesse  1  ” 
written  with  all  the  documentary  coldness  of  a  Government 
rejjort,  which,  it  is  believed,  is  quite  unparalleled  in  the  whole 
history  of  eroticism.  His  diary  is  so  delightfully  honest  as  to  justify 
a  quotation  from  its  own  quaint  English  :  “Tuesday,  18th  April, 
1810.  1st  day  of  Longchamps.  On  the  whole  I  think  that  1 

love  the  Countess  P - y  a  little.  10th  August.  I  have  proved 

by  an  evident  experience  the  truth  of  my  principles  about  rousing 
love  in  the  heart  of  a  woman.  The  ith  August  I  was  reading 
the  excellent  essay  of  Hume  upon  the  feudal  government  from 
two  till  half-past  four  o’clock ;  during  this  time  she  wanted  my 
presence ;  au  retour  she  cannot  say  a  word  without  speaking  of 
me  or  to  me.  J’eus  le  tort  de  ne  pas  hasarder  quelque  entre- 
prise.  Mais  je  le  repMe  j’ai  trop  de  sensibility  pour  avoir  jamais 
du  talent  dans  I’art  de  Lovelace !  ” 

Stendhal  would  appear  to  have  treated  this  particular  liaison 
rather  as  a  polite  routine  of  social  amenities,  than  as  a  serious 
passion.  How  refreshing  is  his  account  of  the  tedium  of  the 
relationship  :  “  At  Paris  I  have  no  time  for  working  to  Letellier 
[a  mediocre  comedy  in  verse  which  was  never  finished] ,  I  have 
here  nothing  but  my  passion  for  C.  Palfy ;  ’tis  a  month  that  I 
reproach  to  myself  the  money  that  I  spent  without  pleasure  of 
mind  into  those  walls.” 

Towards  the  autumn  of  1811  Stendhal  journeyed  to  Milan,  his 
favourite  town  in  Europe,  whose  citizenship  he  arrogated  in  his 
self-written  epitaph.  Renewing  his  acquaintance  with  that 
Countess  Pietragrua  for  whom  he  had  languished  in  dumb 
nervousness  on  his  first  visit  to  Milan  ten  years  past,  he  took  an 
especial  joy  in  compensating  for  his  previous  clumsiness  by 
parading  the  easy  brilliancy  of  the  man  of  the  world.  And  then 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Milan  he  writes  in  English,  ‘‘T 
was,  I  believe,  in  love.” — “Apres  un  combat  moral  fort  serieux 
oil  j’ai  jouy  le  malheur  et  le  desespoir,  elle  est  a  moi  onze  heures 
et  demie.  Je  pars  de  Milan  a  une  henre  et  demie  le  22  Septembre, 
1811.  ” 

In  1812  Beyle  served  in  the  Moscow  campaign,  having  obtained 
a  position  in  the  commissariat  department.  It  is  characteristic 
that  he  should  have  kept  his  nerve  during  the  whole  of  that  panic- 
stricken  retreat,  shaving  every  day  and  repelling  with  consider¬ 
able  sangfroid  and  bravery  an  attack  by  the  enemy  on  a  hospital 
of  wounded.  Disgusted  by  the  Restoration,  he  settled  in  Milan 
in  1814,  renewed  his  relationship  with  Mme.  Angelina  Pietragrua, 
who  would  appear  to  have  systematically  deceived  him,  and  lived 
generally  the  life  of  the  dilettante  and  the  man  of  letters. 

In  1814  he  published  his  first  work,  The  Lives  of  Haydn  and 
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Mozart,  par  Louis  Alexander  Bombet.  The  synonym  is  partly 
due  to  Beyle’s  habitual  mania  for  anonymity,  and  partly  to  the 
consciousness  that  the  substantial  portion  of  the  work  had  been 
coolly  plagiarised  from  Carpani.  Nor  do  any  morbid  pangs  of 
conscience  appear  to  have  ruffled  the  serenity  of  the  author,  who 
found  a  precedent  for  his  action  in  the  plagiarisms  of  Moliere, 
and  a  subsequent  justification  in  the  money  that  he  obtained. 
Indeed,  emboldened  by  his  success,  he  published  in  London  in 
lvS17  a  series  of  travel  sketches,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Florence, 
which  owed  in  some  places  an  unacknowledged  debt  to  the 
Italian  travels  of  Goethe.  Yet  even  so,  viewed  as  a  whole  the 
book  possesses  a  richness  of  material,  a  raciness  of  observation, 
a  joy  of  journeying,  a  spontaneity  of  verve  which  give  it  a  high 
rank  among  travel  literature  and  make  it  eminently  readable 
even  at  the  present  day.  Less  a  guide  book  than  a  personal 
narrative,  it  describes  the  actual  life  of  the  period  as  actually 
lived  by  a  man  who  plumed  himself  at  thirty  on  still  retaining  all 
the  folly  of  his  youth. 

In  1821,  much  to  his  disgust,  Stendhal,  accused,  and  appar¬ 
ently  quite  unjustly,  of  being  a  French  spy,  was  forced  to  leave 
Milan.  This  exile  was  all  the  more  irksome  as  Stendhal’s 
amoristic  history  had  now  reached  its  great  climax.  If  Louason 
constituted  the  initiation  of  his  youth,  Mme.  Daru  the  acme  of 
his  social  achievement,  and  the  Countess  Pietragrua  the  incarnate 
realisation  of  his  adventurous  search  for  ideal  beauty,  it  was  in 
Methilde  Countess  Dembowska  that  his  mature  heart  found  a 
passion  which,  though  always  ungratified,  remained  none  the  less 
grand.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  how  honest  was  the  love,  how 
deep  the  devotion,  of  this  official  rake  for  “une  femme  que 
j’adorais,  qui  m’aimait  et  qui  ne  s’est  jamais  donn^e  moi.” 
Particularly  significant  is  it  that  this  man  whose  cynicism  had 
gained  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  Don  Juan  should  have  con¬ 
demned  himself  to  a  three  years’  fidelity  that  thereby  he  might 
become  more  worthy  of  that  “ame  angelique  cachee  dans  un  si 
beau  corps  qui  quittait  la  vie  en  1825.”  But  it  is  even  more 
interesting  to  observe  how  there  mingles  with  this  perfectly 
genuine  attachment  the  most  morbid  self-consciousness  and  fear 
of  ridicule.  “Le  pire  des  malheurs,  m’ecriais-je,  serait  que 
ces  hommes  si  secs,  mes  amis  au  milieu  desquels  je  vais  vivre, 
devinassent  ma  passion  pour  une  femme  que  je  n’ai  pas  eue. 
Cette  peur  mille  fois  repetee  a  ete  dans  le  fait  la  principe  diri- 
geante  de  ma  vie  pendant  dix  ans.  C’est  par  l?i  que  je  suis  venu 
a  avoir  de  I’esprit,  chose  qui  etait  la  butte  de  mes  m^pris  S. 
Milan  en  1818  quand  j’aimais  Methilde.” 

In  1822  Stendhal  published  in  Paris  the  book  De  V Amour, 
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whicli  he  had  composed  at  odd  moments  during  his  sojourn  at 
iNIilan.  Deemed  by  the  author  his  most  important  work,  and 
thought  worthy  by  the  contemporary  public  of  a  total  purchase  of 
seventeen  copies,  the  work  possesses  even  at  the  present  day  con¬ 
siderable  claims  upon  the  attention.  For  it  possesses  the  unique 
characteristic  of  being  a  treatise  on  the  sexual  emotion  written  by 
an  author  who  was  at  the  same  time  an  acute  psychologist  and  a 
brilliant  man  of  the  wnrld,  who  could  test  abstract  theories  by 
concrete  practice,  and  could  co-ordinate  what  he  had  felt  in 
himself,  and  observed  in  others,  into  broad  general  principles. 

We  would  refer  to  just  a  few  of  the  innumerable  maxims  with 
which  the  book  is  studded,  as  typical  of  that  naively  subtle 
simplicity  which  is  so  characteristic  of  our  author. 

“L’amour  c’est  avoir  du  plaisir  ^  voir,  toucher,  sentir  par 
tous  les  sens  et  d’aussi  pres  que  possible  un  objet  aimable  et  qni 
nous  aime  ” — “I’amant  erre  sans  cesse  entre  ces  idees.  1.  File 
a  toutes  les  perfections.  2.  File  m’aime.  3.  Comment  faire 
pour  obtenir  d’elle  la  plus  grande  preuve  d’amour  possible?” — 
“Tout  I’art  d’aimer  se  rMuit,  5a  me  semble,  a  dire  exactement  a 
quels  degres  d’ivresse  le  moment  comporte,  c’est  a  dire  en 
d’autres  termes  4  4couter  son  ame.” 

And  how  curious  is  the  following  phrase  w^here  the  point  of 
view  of  this  cynical  roue  seems  for  once  quite  in  accord  with  that 
of  the  more  ladylike  of  our  lady  novelists  ;  “Le  plus  grand 
bonheur  que  puisse  donner  I’amour  c’est  le  premier  serrement  de 
main  d’une  femme  qu’on  aime.” 

With  the  habitual  cleverness  of  his  tongue  exacerbated  by  the 
misfortune  of  his  love  affair,  Stendhal  became  a  distinguished 
but  unpopular  figure  with  the  Parisians.  Most  in  his  element 
“in  a  salon  of  eight  or  ten  persons  where  all  the  women  have 
had  lovers,  where  the  conversation  is  gay  and  flavoured  with 
anecdote,  and  when  light  punch  is  served  at  half-past  twelve,” 
he  was  merciless  to  the  philistine  and  the  bore,  would  rally  with 
tactless  truth  a  highly  respectable  lady  on  her  liaison  wdth  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  wnuld  snub  unwelcome  declarations 
with  artistic  repartee. 

Plunging  vigorously  into  the  controversy  between  the 
Classicists  and  the  Romanticists,  Stendhal  published  in  1825  his 
celebrated  pamphlet  Racine  and  Shal{espeare ,  which  denounced 
the  Alexandrine  as  a  cache-sottise ,  and  vindicated  the  live 
modernity  of  a  present  age  against  the  dead  orthodoxy  of  a  past 
generation.  This  little  work,  rushed  off  in  a  few’  hours,  is  one 
of  Stendhal’s  happiest  efforts.  The  style  is  bright  with  a  lucid 
enthusiasm  and  sharp  with  a  malicious  logic.  How’  crisp,  for 
instance,  is  the  truth  of  the  following  : — 
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“  Le  Vieillard — ‘  Continuons.’ 

Le  jeune  Homme.  ‘  Examinons.’ 

Voila  tout  le  dix-neuvi^me  sifecle.” 

Shakespeare  and  liaeine  was  followed  by  the  Lije  of  Rossini, 
whom  Stendhal  had  known  personally  at  Milan,  and  by  Armance 
(1827),  the  first  of  that  series  of  novels  on  which  the  literary 
fame  of  Stendhal  substantially  rests.  This  work  possesses  all  the 
essential  Stendhalian  qualities,  the  vein  of  Byronism,  the  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  bourgeois,  the  lucid  style,  and,  above  all,  the 
detailed  description  of  what  takes  place  in  the  interior  of  the 
mind.  The  plot  consists  of  the  sentimental  complications 
resultant  on  the  consciousness  of  the  hero,  “one  of  those  souls 
made  to  feel  with  energy,”  of  his  natural  disqualification  for 
efficient  marriage.  Yet  with  a  subtlety  which  is  Jamesian  in 
everything  but  the  clearness  of  the  style,  the  actual  difficulty  is 
never  explicity  mentioned,  though  every  nuance  of  sensitiveness 
is  delicately  delineated. 

His  next  work  was  the  w'ell-known  Promenades  en  Rome,  an 
admirable  book  entirely  free  from  the  taint  of  the  conscientious 
sightseer,  but  replete  with  the  original  observations  of  an  acute 
cosmojx)litan  who  never  shrinks  from  following  his  fancy  along 
some  amiable  digression.  It  was,  however,  in  Le  Rouge  et  Le 
Noir,  1830,  that  Stendhal  gave  to  the  world  his  real  masterpiece. 
This  work,  which  has  become  since  the  end  of  the  last  century 
the  revered  object  of  the  cult  of  the  Rougistes,  who  make  it 
a  point  of  honour  to  know  the  whole  book  by  heart,  and  which 
occupies  an  equal  rank  wdth  that  of  the  Comedie  Humaine  or 
_  Madame  Bor  ary,  is  remarkable  both  by  reason  of  the  intrinsic 
character  of  the  hero,  and  the  psychological  technique  with  which 
the  story  is  told. 

This  hero,  like  Stendhal  himself,  po.ssesses  a  subjective  and 
sensitive  mind,  rendered  tough  and  virile  by  the  savage  energy 
of  the  Eevolution. 

Julien  Sorel  is  the  son  of  a  carpenter  in  a  small  provincial 
town.  Proved  guilty  from  his  infancy  of  the  unpardonable  crime 
of  being  different  from  the  average  child,  he  is  harshly  treated 
by  his  father.  The  Napoleonic  legend  inflames  his  imagination, 
but  he  lives  in  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  when  it  is  the  Church, 
and  not  the  Army,  which  opens  a  career  to  the  ambitious  parvenu. 
By  a  stroke  of  fortune  .Tulien  obtains,  when  nineteen,  the  post 
of  tutor  to  the  children  of  the  local  mayor,  M.  de  Renal.  Feeling 
acutely  the  degradation  of  his  menial  position,  he  violently  rebels 
against  his  own  sensitiveness  as  he  deliberately  forges  the  natural 
softness  of  his  heart  into  the  most  brutal  iron.  Formulating  the 
ideals  of  pride  and  success,  he  determines  to  live  up  to  them  at 
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whatever  cost  either  to  himself  or  others.  When,  consequently, 
the  charming  though  ordinary  Mme.  de  Eenal  begins  to  manifest 
towards  him  a  somewhat  personal  interest,  he  sets  himself  to 
force  the  pace  as  a  matter  neither  of  sensuality  nor  even  of 
politeness,  but  of  sheer  self-respect.  What,  for  instance,  are 
Julien’s  feelings  during  the  first  assignation? 

“  Instead  of  being  attentive  to  the  transports  which  he  was  bringing  into 
existence,  and  to  those  feelings  of  remorse  which  somewhat  dulled  their 
vivacity,  the  idea  of  his  duty  never  ceased  to  be  present  to  his  eyes.  He 
was  afraid  of  an  awful  remorse  and  of  an  eternal  stultification  if  he  should 
deviate  from  that  ideal  model  which  he  proposed  to  follow.” 

From  being,  however,  the  mere  instrument  of  his  ethical  self- 
discipline,  Mme.  de  Eenal  becomes  the  sincere  object  of  his  romantic 
devotion.  But  the  intrigue  is  discovered,  and  Julien  is  packed  oft 
to  a  theological  seminary.  Though  a  devout  free  thinker,  he  sacri¬ 
fices  his  beliefs  to  his  ambition.  His  deviation  from  the  mediocre 
pattern  renders  him  unpopular,  but  his  very  unpopularity  only 
serves  to  stiffen  his  perverse  obstinacy  for  success.  After  an  agonis¬ 
ing  struggle  he  succeeds  in  winning  the  due  of  abilities,  and  goes  to 
Paris  to  become  Secretary  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Mole,  an 
influential  nobleman,  drawn  after  the  model  of  the  author’s 
relative,  Comte  Darn.  He  gains  the  confidence  of  his  employer, 
which  he  rewards  by  an  intrigue  with  his  daughter  Mathilde 
(Mme.  Daru).  Here,  again,  it  is  stern  devotion  to  principle, 
rather  than  natural  love,  which  is  the  motive.  It  is,  in  fact,  on 
purely  ethical  and  idealistic  considerations  that  he  goes  to  the  noc¬ 
turnal  rendezvous,  in  the  same  spirit  that  a  soldier  goes  to  the  field 
of  battle  or  a  martyr  to  the  stake.  And  as  Banti,  in  that  variation 
of  Hamlet’s  soliloquy  of  “To  be  or  not  to  be”  which  we  have 
already  considered,  clinched  the  question  by  the  consideration 
that  if  he  did  not  embrace  the  opportunity  he  would  regret  it  all 
his  life,  so  did  Julien  exclaim  :  “Au  fond  il  y  a  de  la  lachete  a 
fie  pas  y  aller,  ce  mot  decide  tout.”  Note  also  the  masterly 
delineation  of  the  girl  herself,  who,  yielding  originally  neither 
by  reason  of  her  love  nor  her  weakness,  but  simply  through  her 
romantic  desire  to  emulate  an  illustrious  ancestress,  falls  com¬ 
pletely  in  love  and  manifests  a  courage  which  in  spite  of  some 
affectation  is  none  the  less  genuine.  The  Marquis  de  la  Mole  is 
compelled  to  promise  to  recognise  Julien  as  his  son-in-law,  and 
procures  for  him  a  commission  in  the  army.  But  now  just  when 
the  hero’s  ambitions  are  beginning  to  realise  themselves  Mme. 
de  Eenal,  his  former  mistress,  writes  a  slanderous  letter  to  his 
prospective  father-in-law.  The  latter  withdraws  his  consent  to 
the  marriage.  Julien  in  a  fit  of  rage  shoots  at  Mme.  de  Eenal, 
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gives  himself  up,  and  dies  “poetically”  on  the  scaffold.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  in  view  of  these  facts  critics  lacking  in  subtlety 
have  found  the  character  of  Julien  the  wildest  of  impossibilities, 
the  most  monstrous  of  distortions.  It  is,  however,  a  reasonably 
safe  maxim  to  assume  that  those  characters  in  novels  which  are 
thought  to  be  too  bizarre  to  exist  are  taken  from  actual  life.  In 
this  case  the  actual  framework  of  fact  is  drawn  from  the  history 
of  a  young  student  of  Besan9on  named  Berthet,  while,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  his  mental  attitude  is  that  of  Stendhal 
himself.  While,  moreover,  no  doubt  a  villain  from  the  ethical 
standpoint  of  the  serial  and  novelette,  Julien  is,  none  the  less, 
viewed  more  deeply,  the  Nietzschean  knight-errant  of  energy  and 
efficiency,  the  successful  pursuer  of  a  subjective  ideal,  and  a 
perfect  example  of  the  Aristotelian  virtue  of  iyKparela.  Of  all 
the  discontented  young  idealists  of  the  literature  of  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  who  find  themselves 
thrown  into  collision  with  conventional  society,  the  Werthers, 
the  Eenes,  the  Don  Juans,  the  Karl  Moors,  and  the  Vivian 
Greys,  Julien  Sorel  is  the  most  interesting  and  intellectually  by 
far  the  most  respectable.  He  has  no  hysterical  and  visionary 
aspirations,  no  mawkish  Weltschmerz.  A  phenomenal  power  of 
analysis  renders  his  aim  direct  and  simple.  He  purposes  to  open 
the  oyster  of  the  world  with  the  sword  of  his  intellect.  Le  Rouge 
et  le  Noir  is  the  tragedy  of  energy  and  ambition,  the  epic  of  the 
struggle  for  existence. 

Eeverting  from  the  emotional  content  of  the  book  to  its  more 
technical  characteristics,  it  may  be  claimed  that  it  was  the  first 
novel  in  the  history  of  European  literature  to  portray  with 
successful  consistency  a  series  of  characters  alternately  complex 
and  simple,  in  a  style  which,  whatever  might  be  the  personal 
sympathies  and  aversions  of  the  author,  subordinated  all  pic¬ 
turesque  flourishes  to  the  cardinal  aim  of  psychological  truth. 
For  on  the  principle  that  the  external  life  is  but  the  mere 
mechanical  expression  of  the  life  carried  on  within  the  mind, 
Stendhal  portrays  his  characters  by  describing  their  mental  pro¬ 
cesses.  This  method  is,  of  course,  most  palpable  in  Julien,  who 
lives  in  a  chronic  state  of  soliloquy,  which  yet  in  no  way  blunts 
the  edge  of  his  drastic  action,  and  who  keeps  inside  his  brain  a 
register  which  tickets  every  process  with  the  most  copious  annota¬ 
tions.  But  even  such  comparatively  simple  characters  as  M.  de 
Eenal,  the  purse-proud  mayor  of  a  petty  provincial  town,  Mme. 
de  Eenal,  the  conventionally  adulterous  wife,  Abbe  Pirard,  the 
Jansenist  priest,  all  think,  too,  according  to  their  dimmer  lights 
and  their  limited  intelligence,  and  their  thoughts  also  are  duly 
recorded  with  scientific  precision. 
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The  same  year  in  which  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir  was  published, 
Stendhal  wrote  his  other  great  work,  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme, 
wnich,  while  thought  by  Taine  and  Balzac,  though  not  by 
Goethe,  to  have  been  his  masterpiece,  certainly  lacks  the  original 
outlook  and  concentrated  force  of  the  earlier  work.  In  this 
book,  which  describes  all  the  ramifying  intrigues  of  that  Italian 
Court  life  which  Stendhal  knew  and  loved  so  well,  the  rich 
tapestry  of  romance  is  successfully  embroidered  by  the  needle  of 
the  psychologist.  The  rapid  succession  of  adventure  is  not  an 
end  in  itself,  but  simply  a  means  to  the  setting  in  motion  of  this 
numerous  array  of  characters  whose  cerebral  interiors  are  so 
faithfully  portrayed — Fabrice  del  Dougo,  the  hero,  no  Ishmael  of 
the  intellect  like  Julien,  but  a  jeune  premier  with  a  soul,  who 
runs  a  wild  career  of  military  ardour,  amoristic  extravagance, 
justifiable  homicide,  and  political  persecution,  only  finally  to  fall 
in  love  with  his  gaoler’s  daughter  and  die  in  the  self-chosen  exile 
of  a  Trappist  monastery ;  the  Duchess  of  Sanseverina  (a  reincar¬ 
nation  of  Stendhal’s  Countess  Pietragrua),  his  dashing  and 
magnanimous  aunt,  who  loves  him  with  an  ardour  which  the 
reader  thinks  must,  at  any  rate,  have  needed  a  papal  dispensa¬ 
tion  ;  Count  Mosca,  the  hardened  minister  and  man  of  the  world 
who  is  yet  capable  of  all  the  devotion  of  a  grand  passion ;  his 
enemy,  the  grotesque  and  plebeian  Raversi ;  the  loyal  and 
sonneteering  coachman  Ludovici ;  the  pretty  and  amiable  little 
actress  Marietta,  with  her  obstreperous  lover  and  her  avaricious 
duenna;  Ranuce-Ernest  of  Parma,  studiously  living  up  to  his 
majestic  role;  and  most  romantic,  if  not  most  interesting  of  all, 
Clelia  Conti,  with  her  pathetic  clash  of  amoristic  devotion  and 
filial  duty. 

In  1830  the  monetary  embarrassments  of  Stendhal  forced  him 
to  leave  Paris  and  take  up  the  post  of  consul  at  Trieste.  The 
Ultramontanes,  however,  with  a  not  unnatural  desire  to  be  re¬ 
venged  on  a  man  whose  attitude  to  the  Church  is  well  crystallised 
in  the  phrase  that  “The  priests  were  the  true  enemies  of  all 
civilisation,”  drove  him  from  his  position,  and  he  was  transferred 
to  Civita  Vecchia,  where  he  remained  till  1835,  solacing  his  ennui 
by  the  compilation  of  his  autobiography,  and  thinking  seriously 
of  marriage  with  the  rich  and  highly  respectable  daughter  of  his 
laundress.  Returning  to  Paris,  Stendhal  completed  Lucien 
Leuwen,  that  long  posthumous  romance  of  the  financial,  literary, 
and  political  life  of  the  age  of  Louis  Philippe,  a  work  which, 
though  lacking  something  of  the  high  vitality  of  La  Chartreuse  and 
Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir,  does  ample  justice  to  the  encyclopoedic 
powers  of  the  author’s  observation.  For  here,  too,  w'e  trace  the 
personal  Stendhalian  characteristics,  the  sympathy  with  the 
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“isolated  intellectual,”  the  contempt  for  the  bourgeois  and  the 
philistine,  the  idealisation  of  an  efficiency  that  is  not  always 
achieved.  We  may,  perhaps,  give  a  quotation  which  well  illus¬ 
trates  the  friendly  malice  with  which  this  detached  novelist  treats 
even  his  most  favoured  heroes  : — 

“He  talked  for  the  sake  of  talking,  he  bandied  the  pro  and  the  con,  he 
exaggerated  and  altered  the  circumstances  of  every  story  which  he  told, 
and  he  told  a  great  many  and  at  great  length.  In  a  word,  he  talked  like  a 
young  man  of  parts  from  the  provinces;  and  consequently  his  success  was 
immense.” 

In  1838  Stendhal  commenced  the  last  of  his  novels,  the  post¬ 
humous  and  unfinished  Lamiel.  Influenced,  though  by  no  means 
discouraged,  by  the  lack  of  success  of  his  other  novels,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  write  “in  a  wittier  style  on  a  more  intelligible  subject,” 
and  with  regard  to  each  incident  to  ask  himself  the  question  : 
“Should  it  be  described  philosophically  or  described  narratively, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Ariosto?”  Hence  Lamiel,  the  most 
fascinating  feminine  character  in  the  wffiole  of  the  Stendhalian 
literature.  For  Lamiel  is  a  young  woman  possessed  simul¬ 
taneously  of  a  brisk  intellectual  honesty,  a  racy  humour,  a  charm¬ 
ing  naivete,  and  a  Nietzschean  outlook  on  a  tumultuous  world. 
“Her  character  was  based  on  a  profound  disgust  for  pusillani¬ 
mity,”  and  “where  there  was  no  danger  there  she  found  no 
pleasure.”  The  whole  book  is  crisp  with  the  true  comic  spirit. 
The  scene  in  particular,  in  which  Lamiel  purchases  her  first 
lesson  in  the  essential  element  of  human  knowledge,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  intellectual  curiosity,  is  a  masterpiece  of  racy  delicacy. 
Yet  acuteness  of  psychology  is  never  sacrificed  to  airiness  of  style. 
Sansfin,  the  malicious  hump-backed  doctor;  Comte  D’Aubigne- 
Nerwinde,  the  snob,  “a  serious,  prudent  and  melancholy  paragon 
always  preoccupied  with  public  opinion”  ;  the  plebeian  parents  of 
Lamiel;  the  pompous  duchess;  the  conventional  young  lord,  are 
all  portrayed  with  a  delightful  malice  whose  satire  is  never  too 
extravagant  to  be  other  than  convincing. 

But  it  is  Lamiel  herself  who  dominates  the  book ;  Lamiel  with 
that  mixture  of  high  flippancy  and  deep  seriousness  which  is  so 
essentially  attractive,  ever  developing  fresh  phases  in  response  to 
her  repeated  change  of  environment,  yet  ever  retaining  a  funda¬ 
mental  consistency  with  her  original  character.  It  can  only  be 
regretted  that  Stendhal  should  have  left  unfinished  what  would 
have  been,  possibly  the  greatest,  and  certainly  the  most  amusing 
of  all  his  novels. 

In  1842  Stendhal,  wdth  his  physical  and  intellectual  faculties 
still  unimpaired,  died  suddenly  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  Like  his 
hero  Julien,  he  was  “game”  to  the  last,  and  “I  have  collared 
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nothingness  ”  was  his  self-given  substitute  for  the  more  orthodox 
viaticum. 

In  endeavouring  to  adjudicate  finally  the  value  of  Stendhal  it 
is  difficult  not  to  yield  to  the  fascination  of  his  cocksure  prophecy 
of  his  eventual  fame.  For  as  Stendhal  the  man,  in  his  auto¬ 
biographical  writings,  La  Vie  de  Henri  Brdlard,  Le  Journal,  and 
Souvenirs  d’Egotisnie,  would  project  his  ego  some  years  forward, 
and,  as  it  were,  shake  hands  with  himself  across  the  gulf  of  time, 
so,  one  can  almost  say,  Stendhal,  the  incarnation  of  the  early 
nineteenth-century  Zeitgeist,  with  his  genial  greeting,  “Je 
serai  compris  vers  1880,”  shakes  hands  with  those  modern  men  of 
the  world  who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  have  imagined  themselves  to 
be  incarnations  of  the  Zeitgeist  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries,  as  they  look  back  with  appreciative 
camaraderie  on  this  earlier  manifestation  of  their  own  selves. 
And  this,  no  doubt,  is  why  Stendhal,  viewed,  of  course,  with  a 
not  unnatural  Ultramontane  frigidity  by  such  critics  as  St.  Beuve 
or  Emil  Faguet,  has  become  the  spoilt  darling  of  Nietzsche, 
Taine,  and  Bourget,  and,  indeed,  all  the  more  intellectual  spirits 
in  modern  French  and  German  literature. 

The  life  of  Stendhal  no  doubt  may  not  have  been  as  ideally 
satisfactory  as  his  theories  may  have  w’arranted.  A  man  who 
professed  to  find  his  chief  interest  in  life  in  the  erotic  emotion, 
he  played  as  often  as  not  the  role  of  the  unhappy  lover,  rarely, 
if  ever,  manifesting  the  gross  grin  of  the  healthy  satyr.  His 
spasmodic  fits  of  political  and  military  ambition  spluttered  out 
in  the  self-complacent  consciousness  of  their  own  intensity.  He 
suffered  throughout  his  life  from  being  a  dilettante  with  a  financial 
competence.  Yet  it  is  no  small  achievement  to  have  chased 
happiness  so  consistently  and  with  so  male  an  energy,  to  have 
kept  unjaded  to  the  last  his  intellectual  gusto  and  the  appetite 
of  his  joie  de  vivre,  and  to  have  been  the  first  man  in  European 
literature  to  have  put  into  efficient  practice,  without  thereby  in 
any  way  detracting  from  the  clearness  of  his  owm  personal  note, 
the  vital  principle  that  the  elaborate  delineation  of  character 
is  even  more  the  function  of  the  novel  than  adventurous  action 
or  picturesque  description.  And  so  it  is  that  we  entitle  Stendhal 
the  patentee  of  psychology  and  inventor  of  introspection,  as  we 
take  our  leave  of  him  with  his  own  epitaph  : — 

“  Qui  giace 

Arrigo  Boyle  Milanese 

Visse,  scrisse,  amo.” 

Horace  B.  Samuel. 
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After  nearly  three  months  of  painfully  involved  negotiations  the 
question  of  the  future  of  Scutari  was  resolved  on  May  4th  by 
King  Nicholas’s  decision  to  hand  over  the  town  to  the  Powers, 
by  whom  it  will  ultimately  be  transferred  to  the  new  autonomous 
State  of  Albania.  This  climax  of  a  long  diplomatic  and  military 
struggle  was  not  reached  without  much  heart-burning  on  the  part 
of  the  democracies  of  Western  Europe  and  much  public  washing 
of  the  dirty  domestic  linen  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia.  Nor 
was  it  achieved  without  the  raising  in  definite  form  of  the  problem 
of  Slav  and  German,  which  during  the  next  few  generations  is 
almost  certainly  to  take  the  place  in  South-Eastern  Europe  of  the 
old  problem  of  the  break-up  of  Turkey.  For  the  moment,  how¬ 
ever,  European  opinion  has  been  most  concerned  with  Monte¬ 
negro.  There  is  a  well-worn  fable  of  the  king  whose  courtiers 
were  engaged  in  admiring  their  magnificent  liveries,  when  suddenly 
a  small  boy  in  the  gathering  alluded  to  the  fact  that  his  Majesty 
himself  had  no  clothes  onVj  Montenegro  stands  before  Europe  at 
present  in  much  the  same  condition  as  that  unfortunate  monarch. 
After  a  long  course  of  incessant  diplomatic  scheming,  and  the 
expenditure  of  much  blood  and  treasure — treasure  very  little,  if 
any,  of  which  was  ever  hoarded  by  her  own  subjects — she  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  declare  frankly  before  the  world  that  not  she  herself, 
but  other  more  potent  forces,  in  effect  control  her  destiny.  She 
may  both  wage  wars  and  marry  her  princes  and  princesses,  but 
Fortune  never  smiles  on  her  as  it  did  on  “felix  Austria.”  It 
were  idle  to  pretend  that  the  spectacle  of  the  little  State,  thus 
deprived  of  the  fruits  of  its  toil,  has  not  made  a  painful  impres¬ 
sion  in  England.  Sir  E.  Grey’s  speeches  on  March  25th  and 
,\pril  7th,  and  particularly  his  declaration  that  the  solution  of  the 
Scutari  question  was  arrived  at,  in  his  opinion,  not  a  moment  too 
soon  to  prevent  a  European  conflagration,  frightened  English 
opinion  out  of  its  complacency,  and  forced  it  to  realise  that  there 
were  much  greater  issues  underlying  the  struggle  over  Scutari 
than  the  mere  success  or  failure  of  Montenegro’s  ambitions. 
These  oratorical  successes  of  Sir  E.  Grey  were,  however,  what 
all  the  Foreign  Secretary’s  greater  efforts  in  the  House  of 
Commons  are — achievements  of  character  much  more  than  of 
sheer  argument.  No  one  who  has  been  present  in  the  House 
in  the  twilight  which  follows  question  time,  and  has  heard  one  of 
these  heart-to-heart  talks — for  such  they  are  rather  than  speeches 
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in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term — can  ever  shake  off  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  impression  they  create  of  entire  sincerity  and  straight¬ 
forwardness  governing  the  policy  which  they  expound.  And  yet 
the  real  motifs  of  some  of  the  problems  underlying  Sir  Edward 
Grey’s  policy  are  hardly  so  much  as  alluded  to  in  them.  In  his 
speech  of  March  25th  the  deadly  spectre  of  the  South  Slav 
problem,  the  conflict  of  Austria  and  Eussia  along  the  Slavonic 
fringe,  the  question  of  the  balance  of  Teuton  and  Slav  in  the  Near 
East,  the  almost  certain  feebleness  of  the  new  Albanian  State, 
the  possibility  of  its  creating  a  new  Schleswig-Holstein  question 
between  Italy  and  Austria — all  these  problems,  which  are  really 
the  things  that  every  diplomatist  has  had  in  his  mind  throughout 
the  recent  crisis,  were  never  so  much  as  alluded  to.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  to  this  day  a  good  many  Englishmen  are  sceptical 
as  to  the  wisdom  and  chivalry  of  Great  Britain’s  action  in 
assisting  to  compel  Montenegro  to  evacuate  Scutari. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to  discuss  with  some  sort 
of  reference  to  the  graver  issues  the  claim  of  Montenegro  to  the 
possession  of  that  town.  The  writer  believes,  indeed,  that  were 
it  not  for  necessary  official  reticence  it  could  be  shown  that 
Montenegro’s  tardy  action  in  surrendering  Scutari  was  the  best 
solution  of  the  problem,  alike  in  the  interests  of  the  Montenegrin 
people,  of  the  South  Slav  cause,  and  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  sympathy  felt 
and  expressed  for  Montenegro  has  been  almost  entirely  based  on 
the  historical  aspect  of  Montenegro’s  position.  Every  Englishman 
knows  vaguely  that  Montenegro  has  had  what  he  calls  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  bad  run  of  luck  during  the  past  generation  or  two.  He 
compares  her  history  with  that  of  the  Bulgars,  whose  very  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  separate  racial  stock  seems  to  have  been  unknown  even 
to  themselves,  so  recently  as  in  the  ’forties  of  the  last  century, 
when  Kinglake  passed  through  their  country.  At  that  time  the 
Bulgars  apparently  regarded  themselves  as  a  species  of  hybrid 
Ottoman  Hellene.  Now  they  are  in  a  position  to  defeat  the 
Turkish  forces,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  will  make  a 
strong  bid  for  the  future  possession  of  Constantinople.  Compared 
with  the  Bulgar  and  even  the  Serb  and  the  Greek,  the  Monte¬ 
negrin  has  for  centuries  past  kept  his  faith  and  his  blood  purer 
and  he  has  fought  the  better  and  more  sustained  fight  against 
the  Moslem  invader.  Furthermore,  when  the  process  of  Ottoman 
deterioration  had  set  in,  whereas  the  other  races  of  the  Balkans 
were  assisted  by  the  Eussian  Tsars,  and  even  at  times  by  the 
western  Powers,  in  the  attainment  of  their  liberty,  Montenegrin 
claims  seem  always  to  have  been  thwarted  by  considerations  of 
legitimism  or  by  the  browbeating  of  Austria.  In  1813  British 
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sftilors  fought  side  by  side  with  Montenegrins  to  give  them 
Cattaro,  their  natural  deep-water  port  on  the  Adriatic.  In  18]  5 
Cattaro,  with  its  Slav  inhabitants  of  the  same  stock  as  those  living 
in  the  Black  Mountain  which  towers  over  it,  was  handed  over 
with  the  rest  of  Dalmatia  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  Austria. 
Again,  in  1877,  Montenegrins  captured  the  great  fortress  of 
Spizza  with  their  lives,  only  to  lose  it  a  year  later,  and  receive 
the  over-rated  port  of  Antivari  without  the  natural  protection  of 
the  guns  of  the  fortress.  At  the  same  time,  the  Powers  placed 
in  the  instrument  signed  by  them  at  Berlin  a  proviso  that  Monte¬ 
negro  should  be  denied  the  right  to  employ  ships  of  war  or  a 
flag  of  war  to  guard  her  coast.  Proceeding  from  what  appear 
to  be  these  perfect  analogies,  the  refusal  of  the  Powders  to 
allow  Montenegro  to  possess  herself  of  the  Albanian  town  of 
Scutari  was  regarded  by  a  large  section  of  the  general  public  in 
England  as  a  reversal  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  policy  of  1880,  when 
he  insisted  that  justice  should  be  done  to  Montenegro  and  that 
Dulcigno  should  be  allotted  to  her  as  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  the  Gussinje  valleys  which  she  had  been  unable  to  occupy  owing 
to  the  fanaticism  of  their  Moslem  inhabitants.  The  average 
Englishman  regards  the  recent  action  of  the  Powers  not  merely, 
indeed,  as  a  reversal  of  that  policy,  but  as  a  positive  assistance 
given  to  Austria-Hungary  by  Powers  who  had  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in  regard  to  the  operations 
of  belligerents  in  the  recent  war.  The  seemingly  flagrant  par¬ 
tisanship  of  the  whole  proceeding  is  held  by  this  school  of  thought 
to  be  merely  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  refusal  to  allow 
Montenegro  to  keep  Scutari  is  partly  justified  on  grounds  of 
nationality.  Montenegro  may  not  absorb  a  single  Albanian  in 
Scutari,  and  yet  the  almost  purely  Albanian  town  of  Jakova  is 
to  be  given  either  to  her  or  Servia,  and  Uskub  and  Prizrend,  with 
their  large  Albanian  populations ^  are  to  share  the  same  fate  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  bargaining  of  Eussia  and  Austria.  Similarly 
on  purely  national  lines,  how  is  it  possible  to  justify  the  Bui  gat 
annexation  of  the  whole  of  Thrace  down  to  the  Enos-Midia  line, 
and  particularly  the  annexation  of  the  coast  towns,  with  their 
predominantly  Greek  population?  The  war  was  seen  to  be  a 
game  of  grab  from  the  first.  Why  has  Montenegro  alone — the 
weakest  of  the  Allies,  who  from  the  first  was  known  to  be  fighting 
almost  exclusively  for  Scutari,  the  possession  of  which  has  for 
two  generations  been  the  chief  dream  of  her  sovereign — why  is 
this  little  Power  to  be  treated  differently  from  the  other  stronger 
ones?  And  why,  if  Scutari  could  never  he  hers,  could  she  not 
have  been  told  so  plainly  from  the  outset? 

Now,  while  it  may  readily  be  admitted  that  there  is  something 
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in  the  historical  analogy  between  the  Scutari  incident  of 
the  last  three  months  and  the  Cattaro  and  Spizza  inci¬ 
dents  of  1815  and  1878,  and  while  the  greatest  allow¬ 
ance  may  be  made  for  the  historic  injustice  done  to 
Montenegro,  I  am  still  inclined  to  think  that  there  has  been  a 
tendency  in  England  recently  to  judge  the  case  of  Montenegro 
in  one  way  too  exclusively,  and  in  another  way  not  sufficiently, 
from  the  historical  point  of  view.  I  am  not  in  the  least  blind 
to  the  fact  that  the  force  which  has  dogged  King  Nicholas’  efforts 
in  this  last  instance  is  the  identical  force  which  has  been  dogging 
all  his  efforts  in  every  direction  for  the  last  fifty  years.  The  his¬ 
torical  grievance  against  Austria-Hungary  is  Montenegro’s  most 
substantial  grievance,  and  King  Nicholas  would  not  be  King 
Nicholas  if  this  consideration  had  not  been  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  liberal-minded  people  in  the  western  countries  of 
Europe.  Nor  do  I  pretend  to  imagine  that  the  policy  of  Austria- 
Hungary  has  been  dictated  in  this  instance,  any  more  than  in  the 
earlier  ones  which  I  have  cited,  by  any  other  consideration  than 
that  of  her  own  interests.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  a  Power 
whose  secret  emissaries  have  been  at  work  for  years  in  denation¬ 
alising  the  primitive  stock  in  Albania,  is  really  perturbed  for  the 
future  of  the  race  of  Shkipetars ;  that  a  system  which  has  done 
its  best  to  crush  the  Slav  instinct  out  of  the  South  Slavs  of  Bosnia 
and  Croatia-Slavonia  is  concerned  at  the  thought  of  the  watering 
of  Montenegro’s  stock  with  an  Albanian  tincture ;  or  that  a 
Foreign  Office  which  first  treats  with  Montenegro  for  the  cession 
of  Lovchen,  the  massive  Karst  peak,  the  retention  of  which 
through  the  ages  has  alone  meant  the  continuance  of  the  Monte¬ 
negrin  stock,  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  her  good  offices  in  securing 
Scutari  for  the  little  nation  would  really  be  shocked  were  an 
autonomous  Albania  constituted  without  the  ancient  Albanian 
town  of  Scutari.  Nor  do  I  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  prospect 
of  a  Slav  port  at  Scutari,  considered  qua  Scutari,  has  frightened 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  for  Scutari  is  not  and  never 
could  be  made  a  port,  nor  could  the  Boyana  ever  be  made  a  usefully 
navigable  river.  Montenegro,  indeed,  desired  the  district  as  an 
agricultural  centre.  But  if  all  the  specious  arguments  of  this  type 
employed  by  the  Austrian  Press  and  even  in  Eussian  official 
communiques  be  ignored ,  it  is  still  possible  to  make  out  an  almost 
irresistible  case  for  Sir  E.  Grey’s  policy,  even  in  regard  to 
Montenegro  per  se  and  all  historical  injustices  notwithstanding. 

The  most  important  feature  of  Europe’s  attitude  to  Monte¬ 
negro  seems  to  me  to  be  the  fact  that  the  origins  of  her  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  designs  which  it  was  intended  to  serve  have 
been  forgotten  amid  the  6clat  which  has  surrounded  the  little 
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monarch  as  a  result  of  his  skilful  diplomacy  and  statecraft.  The 
fact  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  that  Montenegrin  inde¬ 
pendence  was  in  part  secured,  and  has  been  in  very  large  part 
maintained,  by  a  Power  external  to  Montenegro  itself,  and 
largely  to  serve  ends  foreign  to  the  actual  necessities  of  the  little 
State’s  existence.  Russia,  instead  of  encouraging  the  assimilation 
of  Montenegro  with  her  neighbour  of  the  same  race,  language, 
and  religion,  encouraged  the  continuation  of  her  separate  existence 
for  purposes  of  her  own.  This  existence  Montenegro,  or  rather 
Montenegro’s  sovereign,  who  is  only  human,  has  taken  trop  au 
serieux  and  he  has  finally  succeeded  in  convincing,  or  almost  con¬ 
vincing,  Europe  that  his  claims  are  reasonable,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  external  influences  which  assisted  to  transform  the 
Vladikas  or  Prince  Bishops  of  his  line  into  independent  sovereigns 
have  some  of  them  ceased  to  operate  in  his  favour.  Battening, 
instead  of  merely  feeding,  on  the  favours  conferred  on 
her,  Montenegro  has  found  that  she  can  more  profitably 
have  several  royal  wooers  than  one,  and  a  progress  of  folly 
set  in  some  time  back,  the  culminating  step  in  which  was  the 
assumption  of  the  royal  dignity  by  her  sovereign  in  1910.  Of 
recent  years  one  of  the  things  which  has  most  struck  visitors 
to  the  little  country  has  been  the  absurdity  involved  in  some  of 
the  claims  made  by  the  handful  of  people  with  their  total  revenue 
of  £150,000  and  their  two  or  three  poor  village-towns  of  5,000  to 
10,000  inhabitants.  Even  allowing  for  the  validity  of  the  claim 
that  Montenegro  should  be  allowed  the  same  chance  of  developing 
an  independent  existence  as  other  States  with  a  larger  numerical 
population,  it  is  impossible  not  to  wonder  whether  some  of  the 
claims  of  Montenegro  are  not  taken  a  little  over-seriously  even 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  interests  of  the  other  European 
Governments.  It  borders,  indeed,  on  the  ridiculous  that  some 
half-dozen  great  Powers  should  be  obliged  to  maintain  in  the  not 
very  large  village  of  Cettinje  diplomatic  Missions,  whose  residences 
are  almost  as  large  and  imposing  as  the  palace  of  the  King  himself. 
And  this  despite  the  fact  that  in  Belgrade,  where  the  people  are 
of  the  same  race,  &c.,  the  process  has  to  be  repeated,  although 
there  trading  and  other  interests  justify  the  expenditure.  In  at 
least  a  couple  of  cases  at  Cettinje  the  most  able  diplomatist,  not 
quite  of  the  first  rank,  who  can  be  spared  is  accredited  to  King 
Nicholas’s  Court.  Again,  because  Russia  started  the  game  of 
forming  matrimonial  alliances  with  the  little  sovereign’s  family, 
others  have  kept  it  going.  The  result  of  the  perpetuation  of  this 
process  is  that  there  is  now  hardly  a  Court  except  our  own  which 
is  not  at  least  remotely  connected  with  the  Njegush  family  and 
interested  more  or  less  in  maintaining  the  little  kingdom  as  a 
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separate  entity.  Commenced  at  first  by  one  Power  which  con¬ 
sidered  it  worth  while  to  use  Montenegro  as  a  tool,  the  ramifica¬ 
tion  of  these  alliances  has  grown  irrespective  of  the  slender 
economic  basis  on  which  the  structure  of  the  little  State  is  reared, 
and  regardless  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  and  can  be  no  sort 
of  parallel  economic  development  proceeding  pari  passu  wdth  this 
expansion  of  King  Nicholas’s  dynastic  claims. 

The  almost  fictitious  character  of  Montenegro’s  independence  is 
best  realised  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  fabric  of  this  kingdom 
with  a  population  smaller  than  that  of  Bristol,  and  all  its  pseudo- 
royal  state,  implied  in  which  is  its  right  of  making  war  and 
alliances  and  of  assisting  to  embroil  Austria-Hungary  and  Kussia, 
and  so  Europe,  is  only  maintained  with  the  help  of  contributions 
from  the  great  Powers.  In  addition  to  the  subvention  not  far 
short  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  which  comes  from  Eussia,  I  believe 
in  the  form  of  a  subsidy  intended  to  maintain  the  military  prestige 
of  the  little  kingdom  by  provision  for  the  proper  training,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  feeding  of  its  army,  persistent  rumour  credits  King 
Nicholas  with  receiving  other  minor  subventions  from  other 
friendly  States,  included  amongst  them  being  the  very  Power 
which  has  persistently  dogged  his  efforts  at  expansion.  The  real 
danger  arising  in  the  past  from  Montenegrin  “independence” 
has  proceeded,  as  far  as  Europe  has  been  concerned,  from  this 
source  :  that  while  she  has  been  really  dependent  primarily  on 
Russia  for  her  ability  to  maintain  an  Army,  it  has  none  the  less 
been  impossible  for  Montenegro’s  chief  patron  to  control  her 
policy  at  a  critical  moment  when  the  peace  of  Europe  might  hang 
on  Montenegrin  action.  Last  August,  w'hen  the  Berane  massacres 
took  place.  King  Nicholas  sent  a  brigade  across  the  frontier  into 
Ottoman  territory  and  created  an  exceedingly  delicate  situation  in 
direct  defiance  of  the  will  of  Eussia.  The  communique  issued 
by  the  Eussian  Government  last  April  made  it  plain  that  Monte¬ 
negro  deliberately  disobeyed  the  injunctions  of  Eussia  in  making 
war  on  Turkey,  which  she  did  two  months  later,  in  October  last. 
The  statement  made  by  Herr  von  Jagow’,  the  German  Imperial 
Foreign  Secretary,  at  the  opening  of  the  Reichstag  last  April 
made  it  quite  clear  to  anyone  who  doubted  the  fact  that  when 
Montenegro  chose  to  go  to  war — and  all  sorts  of  sinister  explana¬ 
tions  of  her  action  have  been  given  in  the  German  Press — the 
Powers  were  still  doing  their  utmost  to  prevent  hostilities  from 
breaking  out  and  were  still  quite  hopeful  that  a  peaceful  conclusion 
might  be  reached.  M.  Gueshoff,  the  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister, 
stated,  at  about  the  moment  at  which  King  Nicholas’s  manifestos 
were  beginning  to  fly  about  Europe,  that  Bulgaria  did  not  want 
war  if  by  any  means  the  Turkish  Government  could  he  brought 
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to  a  reasonable  frame  of  mind  regarding  the  future  of  Macedonia, 
and  those  who  know  M.  Gueshoff  best  reiterate  the  statement  that 
he  was  not  anxious  for  war  if  war  could  have  been  avoided. 
King  Nicholas’s  action,  for  which  all  kinds  of  motives  are 
assigned,  was  in  effect  rendered  possible  only  by  the  pecuniary 
aid  of  a  great  Power.  But  it  was  carried  out  in  defiance  of  that 
Power’s  policy  publicly  expressed,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
instructions  privately  conveyed,  and  from  what  I  can  glean  regard¬ 
ing  Eussia’s  policy,  it  has  been  sincerely  opposed  to  a  conflagra¬ 
tion  from  the  very  moment  at  which  the  Near  Eastern  question 
was  raised  in  an  acute  form  by  the  massacres  of  Kolashin  and 
Berane  last  summer.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  King  Nicholas’s 
independence  and  his  method  of  employing  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  his  own  race — and  I  propose  to  discuss  this  problem 
briefly  in  a  moment — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  the 
European  point  of  view  it  constitutes  an  example  of  contribution 
without  real  control  which  has  for  long  been  in  a  very  literal 
sense  a  danger  to  the  general  peace  and  may  become  increasingly 
so.  His  action  more  often  than  not  appears  to  be  taken  in  defiance 
of  the  policy  of  those  Courts  which  really  make  it  possible,  and 
in  a  spirit  of  irresponsibility  which  makes  it  in  the  highest  degree 
desirable  that  Montenegro  should  be  left  to  her  own  resources 
and  compelled  to  assume  a  policy  more  in  accord  with  the  real 
economic  and,  indeed,  cultural  resources  of  her  own  people. 

That  such  a  course  would  infallibly,  at  any  rate  in  the  past, 
have  had  its  dangers  for  Montenegrin  independence  is,  I  imagine, 
indisputable.  When  viewed  historically,  the  action  of  the  Russian 
Tsars  in  commencing  the  policy  of  assigning  pecuniary  subsidies 
to  Montenegro  is  intelligible  enough.  Indeed,  in  view  of  the 
state  of  the  Balkans  a  generation  or  more  ago,  it  was  justifiable 
from  the  point  of  view'  of  the  Slav  race,  although  it  precludes 
the  possibility  of  criticising  Austrian  policy  towards  Montenegro 
(as  is  so  often  done),  exactly  as  though  Montenegro  were  truly 
an  independent  State.  Russia  by  her  propaganda  in  the  Balkans, 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  literally  discovered  the  Bulgars  as 
a  separate  race.  Whilst  Russia  was  doing  this  work  for  the  Slav 
races  in  the  Balkans,  to  have  allowed  the  identity  of  the  South 
Slav  race  to  become  entirely  merged  in  that  of  the  dominant 
Powers  in  Austria-Hungary  would  have  been  midsummer  mad¬ 
ness.  Slavs  all  the  world  over  have  known  at  least  for  a  couple 
of  generations  past  that  a  steady  process  of  persistent  Magyarisa- 
tion  has  been  proceeding  wherever  there  are  South  Slavs  in  the 
southern  territories  of  Austria-Hungary.  The  dominion  of  Austria- 
Hungary  has  been  extending  steadily  southward  over  South  Slav 
populations,  and  Russia  was  obliged  for  a  time  merely  to  observe 
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the  process,  bon  gre,  mol  grd.  There  was,  however,  one  tract 
of  nominally  Turkish  territory  where  she  was  under  no  compulsion 
to  coniine  herself  merely  to  observation.  In  Montenegro,  where 
the  elements  of  national  independence  existed,  there  was  a 
legitimate  sphere  for  Eussian  assistance,  and  there  for  a 
time  she  did  her  utmost  to  prevent  the  further  progress 
southwards  of  the  Drang  nach  Osten.  There  was  an  additional 
justification  in  that  Montenegro  constituted,  after  1878,  a  border¬ 
land  between  Eussia’s  two  potential  enemies.  While  they  held 
up  the  Austrian  progress  southwards  of  Bosnia,  the  Montenegrins 
could  also,  in  case  of  need,  be  relied  on  to  demobilise  several 
Turkish  Divisions  which  otherwise  might  have  been  used  against 
Russia  on  Turkey’s  eastern  frontiers. 

King  Nicholas,  during  the  generation  which  followed  the 
Congress  of  Berlin,  did  not  play  solely  for  Eussia’s  hand,  but  also 
for  his  own,  with  the  consequences  we  have  seen.  Although  this 
policy  of  his  did  not  produce  an  actual  breach  between  the 
Russian  and  the  Montenegrin  Courts,  and  although  the  old-time 
arrangements  still  held  good,  it  certainly  served  to  lessen  Eussia’s 
faith  in  Montenegro’s  capacity  or  willingness  merely  to  serve 
the  end  of  Slav  ambitions.  Eussia  observed  the  growing  claims 
of  King  Nicholas  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  she  was  unable 
to  interfere  with  the  process.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  old  danger  from  the  side  of  Austria  still  existed,  and 
partly  to  the  very  real  character  of  the  family  ties  binding  King 
Nicholas’s  family  to  the  Eussian  Court.  None  the  less,  the 
feeling  that  King  Nicholas  was  not  playing  fair  became  ineradic¬ 
able,  and  when  he  commenced  the  recent  war  contrary  to  Eussia’s 
advice,  very  little  sympathy  remained  between  the  protecting 
nation  and  the  little  State  except  that  which  flows  from,  and 
of  course  must  always  flow  from,  the  fact  that  both  people  are 
of  Slav  stock.  That  the  Eussian  Government  was  far  less  seriously 
perturbed  by  Austria’s  recent  threats  in  regard  to  Montenegro 
than  it  was  by  the  earlier  demonstrations  against  Servia  with 
regard  to  the  Prochaska  affair  is  undoubted.  Had  Austria-Hungary 
occupied  the  Sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar  or  pressed  Eussia  beyond  the 
breaking-point  in  regard  to  the  Prochaska  incident,  war  might 
have  easily  supervened,  although  it  was  never  desired  in  St. 
Petersburg.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that,  had 
Count  Berchtold  not  played  his  cards  with  a  fatal  clumsiness 
in  the  matter  of  Scutari,  he  might  not  have  secured  it  for  Albania 
without  even  conceding  oa  the  North-East  frontier  of  the  new 
autonomous  State  so  much  as  he  has  been  obliged  to  concede 
in  the  four  towns  of  Tpek,  Prizrend,  Jakova  and  Dibra.  Count 
Berchtold  knew  that  Eussia  and  Slavdom  had  gained  from  the 
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Balkan  war  as  much  prestige  as  they  had  ever  expected  to  gain ; 
he  knew  besides  that  for  general  motives  concerned  with  her 
internal  condition  Kussia  was  unwilling  to  tight  just  now  on  any 
question.  On  the  other  hand,  he  himself  was  desperately  anxious 
not  to  go  to  war  on  any  South  Slav  issue  because,  so  badly  has 
Hungary  treated  her  Slavs,  it  is  impossible  for  the  joint 
Government  to  calculate  with  certainty  on  the  utility  of  their 
services  in  time  of  w  ar.  He  might  have  staked  all  on  the  solidarity 
of  Poles,  Magyars  and  Germans  on  this  one  question  of  “the  Slav 
invasion,”  but  it  would  have  been  a  desperate  risk.  What  gave 
him  a  winning  hand  was  the  fact  that,  over  and  above  all  these 
calculations,  King  Nicholas  by  his  own  conduct  had  alienated 
the  sympathy  of  his  own  patrons,  who  were  unwilling  to  support 
him  in  his  dynastic,  non- Slav  aim  of  taking  a  bite  out  of  the 
non-Slav  Albanian  apple. 

The  real  case  for  Great  Britain’s  giving  way  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  if  it  must  be  put  in  this  extreme  form,  is  therefore 
this  :  that  Eussia,  the  parent  Slav  Powder,  not  merely  gave  way 
before,  but  never  seriously  considered  the  desirability  of  with¬ 
standing  Austria’s  contention  regarding  Montenegro’s  possession 
of  Scutari.  If  in  these  circumstances  Great  Britain  were  to  have 
been  more  Slav  than  Eussia  herself,  she  would  have  needed  to 
have  been  very  certain  indeed  that  the  cause  for  which  she  would 
have  risked  so  much  would  have  been  a  thoroughly  deserving 
cause.  Is  there  a  good  case,  granted  the  existence  of  a  separate 
Albania,  for  extending  Montenegrin  overlordship  over  more 
Albanians  than  is  absolutely  necessary?  Do  the  interests  of  the 
275,000  South  Slavs  which  form  King  Nicholas’s  population  really 
lie  that  way,  or  is  it  not  rather  leading  them  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  pointed  to  by  the  finger  of  discretion  and  foresight? 
Would  anything  like  stability  in  the  little  State  have  been  attained 
if  the  ambition  of  its  monarch  had  been  satisfied,  and  is  it  not 
more  than  probable  that  the  old  frontier  brawls  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  in  an  atmosphere  a  thousand  times  more  electric  than 
that  in  which  Montenegrins  and  Moslem  Albanians  have  hitherto 
squabbled  on  the  frontiers  of  a  decaying  Turkey  ?  In  circles  where 
most  is  known  of  the  dessous  of  the  last  year’s  developments  in 
the  Balkans,  there  most  misgiving  is  felt  on  the  score  that  Monte¬ 
negrin  policy  has  gone  all  wrong  during  the  last  generation.  The 
truth  is  that  the  little  State,  from  having  been  a  glorious  example 
of  the  survival  of  ideals  of  liberty  in  an  age  of  force,  has  herself 
become  an  exponent  of  force  and  of  personal  and  dynastic  aims, 
to  fight  for  which  is  no  longer  worth  anybody’s  while  except 
King  Nicholas’s  own  and  that  of  his  subjects,  so  long  as  he  can 
continue  to  beguile  them  into  thinking  that  his  action  is  heroic. 
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The  “  Chancelleries  of  Europe  ”  have  become  contemptuous  of  the 
tortuous  policy  of  the  little  State.  It  has  been  so  clever  that  it 
has  ceased  to  be  convincing.  It  has  been  so  grandiose  as  to  become 
farcical.  It  has  become  so  cynically  parasitical  that  not  even 
Kussia  could  be  sure  of  the  faithful  employment  in  Slav  interests 
of  a  force  for  which  she  pays.  When  Kussia  has  herself  become 
disillusioned  it  is  not  surprising  if  doubts  are  general  whether, 
so  far  from  the  aggrandisement  of  Montenegro  being  worth  the 
bones  of  British  grenadiers,  it  might  not  be  better  for  the  Monte¬ 
negrin  people,  better  for  the  race  to  which  they  belong  by 
language,  religion  and  a  common  culture,  and  better  for  the  peace 
of  Europe  if  the  certainly  somewhat  amusing,  but  still  in  essence 
tragical,  fiction  of  her  independence  were  abandoned  once  for  all. 

Russia’s  virtual  abandonment  of  Montenegro  in  the  matter  of 
Scutari  was  thus  due  in  part  to  her  realisation  that  Montenegro 
had  long  since  entered  on  a  course  dictated  by  a  desire  for  dynastic 
aggrandisement  or  at  best  by  a  narrow  State  patriotism.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  indicate  briefly  wherein  this  contained  a 
danger  from  the  point  of  view  of  Europe  in  general.  Another 
ingredient  in  Russia’s  attitude  to  her  protege  was  almost  certainly 
the  somewhat  cynical  reflection  that  whatever  increment  Monte¬ 
negro  might  receive  on  Albanian  soil  it  could  add  nothing  either 
to  her  own  strength  or  to  that  of  the  South  Slav  race  in  the 
struggle  which  almost  inevitably  must  be  waged  sooner  or  later 
between  that  race  and  the  System  which  at  present  involves  the 
circumscribing  and  fettering  of  that  half  of  it  which  is  subject  to 
Austria-Hungary.  When  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy  had  once 
insisted  that  Albania  should  become  an  independent  autonomous 
State  there  was  nothing  which  could  be  said  on  the  contrary  side 
by  Russia.  Not  merely  were  the  powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
unanimous  in  their  desire  to  enforce  an  arrangement  w^hich  years 
ago  had  been  come  to  by  the  two  predominant  Powers  in  the 
Adriatic  in  view  of  any  change  in  the  status  quo  in  South-Eastern 
Europe,  but  the  idea  was  also  received  wdth  favour  by  the  Western 
Powers.  In  these  circumstances  Russia  made  no  difficulty  as  to 
yielding.  The  matter  was  settled  before  Christmas  and  Russia 
contented  herself  with  the  reflection  that  practically  every  Slav 
in  Europe  except  those  under  Austro-Hungarian  dominion  and 
the  Prussian  Poles  were  at  last  ruled  over  by  an  Orthodox 
monarch.  In  the  circumstances,  what  possible  accession  of 
strength  to  the  Slav  cause,  or  indeed  to  Montenegro  itself,  could 
result  from  the  acquisition  of  the  Albanian  town  of  Scutari  by 
Montenegro?  Was  little  Montenegro  to  become  the  protagonist 
of  an  idea,  namely,  the  conquest  of  a  largely  Moslem  Albania 
by  Slavs,  which  Russia  herself  had  rejected  as  unworthy  of  con- 
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sideration?  Had  the  Albanians  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Slav  peoples  as  it  was  once  hoped  that  they  would,  matters  might 
have  been  different.  It  is  well  known  that  King  Nicholas  was 
in  negotiation  with  Albanian  leaders  last  September  with  a  view 
to  inducing  them  to  join  in  the  attack  on  Turkey  for  terms.  The 
negotiations  were  only  partially  a  success,  although  for  a  time 
the  Malissori  assisted  King  Nicholas,  and  Essad  Pasha,  who  was 
inside  Scutari  with  Hassan  Riza  Pasha,  was  in  favour  of  raising 
the  siege  and  handing  over  the  town,  until  he  became  aware  that 
the  Powers  had  decided  to  erect  an  autonomous  Albania.  At 
best  the  hegemony  of  a  Slav  nation  was  considered  by  the 
Albanians  as  merely  a  pis  alter — as  something  a  shade  more 
tolerable  than  Ottoman  suzerainty  interpreted  as  it  has  been 
since  1910  by  the  Young  Turks.  A  fair  proportion  of  the 
Albanians  ultimately  accepted  the  autonomy  offered  them  by  the 
Powers.  Slav  influence — for  Russia’s  purpose  it  did  not  matter 
how  mixed  were  the  motives  underlying  the  step — was  thus  ex¬ 
cluded  from  Albania.  Russia,  as  it  appears  to  me,  very  wisely 
decided  to  use  her  influence  to  cause  the  Allies  to  see  matters 
as  she  did.  Unless  the  Slav  race  as  a  whole  was  to  attempt  the 
task  which  every  dominant  race  in  South-Eastern  Europe  has 
for  two  thousand  years  past  failed  to  accomplish,  it  was  useless 
to  attempt  it  at  all.  And  Austria-Hungary’s  action  put  this  out 
of  the  question.  After  her  gigantic  victory,  gained  so  far  as  she 
was  concerned  solely  by  peaceful  methods,  Russia  was  not  going 
to  fight  over  one  Albanian  town.  There  was  no  need  for  a 
Prestige  Politik,  because  her  prestige  in  the  Balkans  had  already 
increased  enormously ;  she  had  no  inclination  for  territorial  con¬ 
quest,  because  her  proteges  had  already  done  far  better  than  any 
sober  military  critic  had  expected  them  to  do.  Austria-Hungary, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  sustained  a  series  of  moral  reverses.  She 
had  failed  to  back  Turkey  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
although  secretly  wishing  to  do  so.  After  having  been  taken 
completely  by  surprise  by  the  Allies’  victories,  she  had  been 
unable  to  turn  the  scale  owing  to  Russia’s  previous  test  mobilisa¬ 
tion.  After  a  series  of  blunders  had  been  made,  and  the  fraudulent 
Press  campaign  had  been  conducted  in  regard  to  the  Prochaska 
affair,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  had  been  reluctantly  com¬ 
pelled  at  last  to  hold  out  an  olive  leaf  in  the  shape  of  the 
Hohenlohe  mission  to  St.  Petersburg.  Finally  Austria  appeared 
to  have  decided  at  all  costs  to  achieve  a  single  isolated  and  some¬ 
what  belated  success.  Moreover,  her  new  policy  in  relying  on 
her  protectorate  over  the  Catholics  in  Albania  to  raise  the  case 
of  the  Priest  Pal  itch  murdered  at  Jakova  seemed  to  point  a  way 
to  a  greater  task,  and  a  more  natural  task  which,  as  I  have  already 
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hinted,  may  lie  before  the  Slav  peoples  as  a  very  necessity.  If 
a  policy  such  as  that  represented  by  the  inquiries  insisted  on 
by  Austria  in  Jakova — a  town  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  decisions  of  the  Ambassadors’  Conference,  she  had  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  Allies — is  to  be  persisted  in,  then  the  clash 
between  Slav  and  German  cannot,  in  periods  reckoned  as 
the  life  of  a  race  goes,  be  long  in  coming.  Austria-Hungary 
might  conceivably  achieve  the  hegemony  of  the  South  Slav 
race  and  form  a  real  Oester  Reich  by  a  policy  of  liberal 
assistance  and  sympathy.  She  had  abundant  opportunities  of 
following  such  a  course  during  the  period  of  the  break-up  of 
Turkey,  but  she  never  availed  herself  of  them.  If  now  a  process 
of  bullying  and  interference  on  spurious  pretexts  is  to  be  indulged 
in,  that  race  will  be  not  attracted  to,  but  repelled  further  and 
further  from,  her  orbit.  Procedure  along  these  lines  seems  to  point 
in  the  future — certainly  it  may  be  the  distant  future — to  a  war  of 
redemption  of  the  South  Slavs  now  under  Austrian  tutelage. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  believing 
that  Austria-Hungary  insisted  on  Scutari  being  allotted  to  Albania 
because  she  felt  compunction  at  the  spectacle  of  an  Albanian 
town  falling  into  Slav  hands.  There  is  plenty  of  reason  why  she 
should  have  felt  considerable  compunction  on  this  score.  Those 
who  have  travelled  along  any  portion  of  the  border  between 
Montenegro  and  Albania  know  enough  of  the  pent-up  hatred  which 
every  Montenegrin  feels  towards  the  Mussulman  on  the  other  side 
of  the  border  to  be  able  to  picture  to  himself  the  process  of  forced 
conversion  which  might  have  been  undertaken  had  the  Monte¬ 
negrins  settled  down  in  Scutari.  But  I  do  not  imagine  that  this 
class  of  motive  had  the  influence — although  it  may  have  had 
some  influence — which  undoubtedly  it  exerted  in  Sir  Edward 
Grey’s  case.  Those  who  know  Austria  best,  and  those  who  know 
most  of  the  work  of  her  agenta  during  the  last  few  decades  in 
Albania,  are  those  who  most  distrust  her  intentions  in  regard  to 
the  most  recently  created  State.  One  of  the  most  curious  sensa¬ 
tions  of  topsy-turveydom  provided  by  this  creation  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Albania — and  it  has  provided  a  good  many — has  been 
to  w^atch  the  singular  joy  in  regard  to  Austria’s  action  felt  by  those 
who,  but  nine  months  ago,  in  their  regard  for  Albanian  indigenous 
habits  and  culture  were  the  loudest  in  deprecating  Austria’s 
machinations  in  that  country.  Genuine  sympathisers  with 
Albanian  yearnings  after  a  real  national  existence  trust,  I  suppose, 
that  “  somehow  good  will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill  ” — that  in  some 
way  or  another  out  of  the  miserable  rivalries  of  local  chiefs, 
of  whom  Essad  Pasha  and  Issa  Boletinatz  are  types,  a  stable 
polity  may  be  built  up,  and  that  the  Albanians  may  join  the  family 
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of  Balkan  Nations.  Sir  Edward  Grey  may  or  may  not  be  among 
this  number.  He  is  in  a  position  to  know  what  the  best  judges 
on  the  spot  think  of  Albania’s  future  and  of  the  real  intentions  of 
Albania’s  godparents.  Whatever  the  British  Foreign  Secretary 
may  think,  however,  and  whatever  ideals  may  be  entertained 
by  English  and  French  Liberals  to  whom  the  principle  of  nation¬ 
ality  is  still  sacred,  it  is  certain  that  no  Slav  feels  that  he  can 
afford  to  take  Austria’s  good  intentions  on  trust.  Eightly  or 
wrongly,  he  expresses  his  conviction  that  what  happened  in  North 
Germany  and  in  Italy  is  going  to  be  repeated  in  regard  to  the 
Balkan  and  the  South  Slav  countries.  He  believes  that  recent 
events  in  Croatia-Slavonia  and  in  regard  to  the  many  Serbo- 
Austrian  conflicts  of  opinion  prove  that  Austria-Hungary  will  not 
realise  the  real  force  of  the  movement  of  growth  which  is  going 
on  in  the  South  Slav  stock  until  she  has  experienced  another 
Koniggratz.  It  may  be  that  there  will  be  many  changes  of  political 
currents  in  the  Balkans  before  any  such  struggle  as  that  is  reached. 
But  the  stream  of  tendency  is  there  and  it  may  well  be  that  an 
act  of  Austria-Hungary  which  by  its  very  unreasoning  insistence 
in  thwarting  a  desire  on  which  one  small  section  of  the  South 
Slav  race  had  set  its  heart,  and  for  which  it  had  wasted  one-sixth 
of  its  adult  male  population,  may  have  as  strong  a  potency  in 
concentrating  Slav  ideals  on  one  dominating  motive  as  it  will 
almost  certainly  have  in  aiding  the  union  of  the  race.  By  this 
rebuff  Montenegro  has  been  driven  back,  after  one  of  the  most 
severe  struggles  which  her  little  population  has  ever  waged,  on 
to  territory  hardly  a  whit  more  extensive  than  that  which  she 
would  have  been  accorded  by  the  abortive  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
concluded  thirty-five  years  ago.  But  she  has  also  been  compelled 
to  maintain  the  purity  of  her  stack  despite  her  own  worse  judg¬ 
ment,  and  she  will  be  forced  in  the  future  to  consider  the  economic 
problems  which  her  people  must  face  if  there  is  to  be  any  redemp¬ 
tion  from  the  wretched  poverty  in  which  they  exist  at  present. 
Certainly  there  does  not  appear  any  brilliant  prospect  open  for 
them  in  the  near  future  after  the  disorganisation  of  the  national 
life  which  must  have  been  involved  in  the  enforced  idleness  of 
the  last  six  months.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  even  in  Monte¬ 
negro  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  Scutari  which,  by  clipping 
the  ambitions  of  the  Royal  House,  should  turn  its  thoughts  in 
the  direction  of  union  with  the  sister  State  of  Servia,  with  whose 
frontiers  its  own  will  now  be  contiguous,  will  be  seen  to  be  the 
best.  Its  forces  will  be  concentrated  not  on  incessant  frontier 
raids  and  attempts  to  assimilate  an  unassimilable  subject  popula- 
lation,  but  on  the  greater  ends  which  undoubtedly  may  lie  before 
the  little  people  if  only  their  activities  are  directed  into  the  right 
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channels.  If  the  recent  war  has  not  given  Montenegro  any  great 
accession  of  territory,  it  has  at  least  thrown  down  the  artificial 
wall  of  partition  which,  in  the  form  of  the  Sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar, 
has  kept  it  divided  from  Servia.  The  discontent  in  the  little 
kingdom  which  has  long  been  growing  partly  under  the  influence 
of  the  superior  economic  results  accruing  in  Servia  from 
democratic  institutions,  and  also  in  part  from  the  corrosive  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  criticism  of  emigrants  returned  from  America,  may 
assist  the  process  of  uniting  the  two  peoples.  The  process  of 
union  may  prove  to  be  more  wounding  to  Montenegrin  pride  than 
even  the  fruitless  outcome  of  the  attack  on  Scutari.  But  many 
judges  consider  that  it  is  not  less  inevitable.  King  Nicholas  has 
suffered  cruelly.  He  and  his  people  have  been  the  sport  of 
currents  altogether  mightier  than  themselves.  The  lesson  the 
King  has  to  learn  from  the  last  six  months,  bitter  one  though 
it  be,  is  that  might  reckons  very  little  of  personality  unless  it  be 
itself  backed  by  might.  Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  he  can  confer 
on  his  own  people  will  be  to  assist  them  to  merge  their  life  in 
that  of  a  greater  unit. 


George  Pilcher. 


liEALlSTIC  DBAMA. 


(III.) 

Why  do  we  speak  of  a  “new  ”  school  of  dramatists?  And  in  what 
sense  do  they  exhibit  novelty,  as  compared  with  their  prede¬ 
cessors?  Many  of  the  conditions  for  the  production  of  drama 
are,  we  know,  fixed  and  constant — the  conditions,  for  instance, 
which  are  involved  in  the  presentation  of  a  concentrated  story  oi 
episode,  carried  out  by  living  personages,  moving  and  talking 
before  us.  The  dramatist  cannot  explain  to  his  audience,  he  can 
only  illustrate  :  he  reveals  character  not  by  description  but  by 
action  and  dialogue  :  he  has  only  a  short  time  to  produce  his  effect, 
and  therefore  he  must  hit  hard  and  hit  early.  All  these  things 
we  know,  for  they  constitute  the  difference  between  writing  novels 
and  writing  plays.  But  there  are  other  conditions — or  perhaps 
we  ought  to  call  them  traditions  or  prejudices — which  are 
inessential,  variable,  dependent  on  mere  custom  and  fashion.  If 
a  man  ignores  such  as  these,  which  his  predecessor  respected  and 
of  which  very  likely  he  made  a  fetish,  then  on  this  ground  he 
might  be  called  a  “new  ”  dramatist.  There  are,  for  instance,  the 
prejudice  for  a  happy  ending,  the  use  of  soliloquies  and  asides, 
the  necessity,  for  “situations”  at  the  end  of  each  act,  the  idea 
that  you  must  not  introduce  fresh  personages  in  the  last  act,  but 
gradually  allow  the  course  of  your  story  to  strip  off  the  unessential 
characters  and  leave  you  towards  the  close  with  just  the  two  or 
three  vital  characters  who  matter.  These  are  all  temporary  and 
accidental  fashions,  so  to  speak,  and  a  play  is  not  necessarily  better 
because  it  retains  them,  or  worse  because  it  chooses  to  ignore 
them.  Even  Scribe’s  sedulous  care  for  a  piece  hien  faite  has  now 
become  an  outworn  game — at  all  events,  with  some  of  the 
moderns.  Dramatic  construction,  though  still  considered  a 
counsel  of  perfection ,  is  not  recognised  among  our  contemporaries 
as  absolutely  necessary  to  dramatic  salvation. 

But  there  are  much  more  subtle  differences  than  these  between 
the  newer  and  the  older  school.  It  is  a  question  of  temper,  a 
question  of  manner,  a  question  of  preferred  subjects.  The  attitude 
towards  the  world  has  changed,  the  attitude,  in  especial,  towards 
moral  problems  and  social  questions.  Those  doubters  and 
agnostics  who  in  the  ’sixties  and  ’seventies  were  sealed  of  the 
tribe  of  Matthew  Arnold  and  Arthur  Clough  were  more  than  a 
little  sad  about  their  obstinate  questionings.  Their  scepticism 
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was  not  audacious  :  it  was  diffident,  humble,  melancholy.  They 
were  very  sorry  that  they  could  not  agree  with  the  orthodox — it 
was  their  misfortune,  not  their  fault.  They  ought  to  be  condoled 
with,  not  reprobated.  The  more  modern  attitude  is  not  so  much 
daring  as  incurious.  Why  should  we  bluster  and  say  with  John 
Stuart  Mill — “and  if  such  a  Being  condemn  me  to  Hell,  to  Hell 
1  will  go  ”  ?  Eeally  there  is  no  reason  for  any  fuss.  All  the 
fighting  is  over  and  done  with.  We  need  not  brandish  our 
sceptical  steel  in  the  facei  of  opponents  whose  opportunities  for 
offensive  attack  are  so  strictly  limited.  Therefore  the  new  school 
neither  strives  nor  cries  because  it  is  persuaded  that  belief  or 
unbelief  is  mainly  a  matter  of  temperament  or  of  ancestry,  for 
which  the  individual  cannot  be  held  responsible.  If  he  is  born  a 
religious  mystic,  he  will  write  poetry  like  Miss  Evelyn  Underhill 
or  Mr.  Francis  Thompson ;  and  if  his  nature  is  to  be  an  agnostic, 
he  will  compose  poems  like  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy.  Things  are  what 
they  are  and  they  will  be  what  they  will  be.  Why  should  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  disturbed? 

One  result  of  this  temper  or  attitude  is  that  all  the  ethical  and 
social  problems  which  our  fathers  fondly  and  foolishly  thought  to 
be  solved  are  regarded  by  their  sons  as  entirely  open  questions. 
There  are  no  moral  laws  of  the  absolute  character  which  Kant 
delineated  :  there  are  a  set  of  conventions,  some  of  them  of  con¬ 
siderable  authority,  but  many  of  them  merely  transitory  and  more 
or  less  accidental,  depending  on  time  and  place  and  associations. 
Did  you  think  that  it  was  wrong  for  a  girl  to  run  away  from  her 
home?  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  a  sign  of  a  fine  independence, 
as  in  the  case  of  Janet  de  Mullins  in  Mr.  Hankin’s  play.  The  Last 
of  the  De  Mullins.  Did  yon  suppose  that  when  a  prodigal  re¬ 
turned  to  his  home,  he  came  back  in  a  chastened  and  repentant 
state  of  mind,  having  sown  his  tares  and  very  grateful  that  there 
was  a  home  to  welcome  him  ?  Oh  no  !  He  comes — as  in  The 
Return  of  the  Prodigal,  also  by  Mr.  Hankin — to  make  what  terms 
he  can  with  his  outraged  father  and  secure  for  himself  a  further 
period  of  indolent  wastefulness  at  the  paternal  expense.  Did  you 
imagine  that  a  woman  naturally  preferred  wedlock  to  a  looser  bond 
of  connection,  in  order,  among  other  things,  that  her  child  should 
be  legitimate?  You  are  wrong.  The  man  she  chose  for  her  lover 
might  not  suit  her  for  a  husband,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heroines 
of  Hindle  Wahes  and  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  The  Eldest  Son.  Indeed, 
when  the  instinct  for  maternity  is  very  strong,  a  woman  will  not 
care  who  may  be  the  father  of  her  child.  Let  him  fulfil  his 
temporary  function,  and  she  will  fulfil  her  lasting  one.  On  this 
point  read  again  Janet’s  view^s  in  the  very  illustrative  play  already 
referred  to,  Mr.  Hankin’s  The  Last  of  the  De  Mullins.'  The 
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classic  instance  is  in  Maxime  Formont’s  novel  Le  Semeur  (trans¬ 
lated  as  The  Child  of  Chance) ;  but  also  some  suggestion  of  the 
same  spirit  is  found  in  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw’s  Man  and  Superman. 

1  am  not  concerned,  of  course,  to  pass  any  ethical  criticism  on 
these  things ;  I  merely  note  them  as  remarkable  signs  and 
evidences  of  a  modern  temper. 

And  this  naturally  leads  me  to  consider  the  kind  of  subjects 
with  which  the  new  dramatist  prefers  to  deal.  The  great  pheno¬ 
menon  of  our  time  is  the  Eevolt  of  Woman,  and  it  obviously 
affords  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  dramatist.  One  of  the  most 
constant  qualities  in  all  dramatic  work  is  the  implied  antithesis 
between  the  human  being  and  some  great  force,  or  forces,  with 
which  he  is  in  conflict.  These  forces  may  be  envisaged  either  as 
a  great  impersonal  fate  or  necessity ;  or  as  the  heritage  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  character  bequeathed  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion ;  or,  once  more,  as  the  great  mass  of  social  prejudice  and 
convention,  accumulated  through  many  ages.  The  individual 
feels  himself  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  by  these  forces  which 
seem  to  be  outside  himself — or,  at  all  events,  outside  his  own 
instinctive  impulses — and  the  course  of  the  struggle  in  which  he 
engages  to  free  himself  from  restraints  and  live  his  own  life  is 
of  the  essence  of  drama.  Men  have  been  all  along  more  or  less  in 
revolt,  and  in  the  struggle  have  proved  themselves  either  heroes 
or  villains.  But  it  is  a  more  delicate  and  interesting  thing  when 
woman  dons  her  armoUr  and  goes  into  opposition,  because  her 
revolt  touches,  in  a  very  immediate  fashion,  sacred  institutions 
like  home  and  family.  Ibsen  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  under¬ 
stand  the  significance  of  this  woman  movement,  and  because 
he  regarded  woman  as  the  born  anarchist  his  plays  gave  a 
powerful  incentive  to  feminism  and  set  the  example  for  many 
dramatists.  A  characteristic  example  also  is  to  be  found  in  Suder- 
mann’s  play  Heimat,  which  we  know  as  Magda.  In  this  the 
heroine  turns  her  back  on  her  home,  and  seeks  an  independent 
career  outside.  On  her  return  she  has  some  very  bitter  things 
to  say  of  the  conditions  which  made  her  home  life  so  intolerable 
to  her,  as — for  that  is  the  assumption — they  would  to  any  other 
girl  of  spirit.  Within  recent  years  we  have  seen,  of  course, 
several  examples  of  plays  based  on  this  insurgence  of  womanhood, 
many  of  them  written  by  female  authors. 

It  would,  in  consequence,  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that  the 
nineteenth-century  frame  of  mind  was  built  up  on  ideas  with 
which  the  more  modern  mood  is  glaringly  at  variance.  A 
woman’s  life,  so  the  older  notion  ran,  should  be  more  or  less  a 
secluded  life ;  her  girlhood  should  be  under  the  tutelage  of  her 
father  and  her  mother ;  her  marriage  should  not  so  much  emanci- 
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pate  her  as  put  her  under  another  guardianship.  Having  accepted 
her  husband,  she  was  bound  to  make  the  best  of  him,  whatever 
his  mental  or  moral  deficiencies.  Eor  marriage  was  an  institution 
intended  to  protect  the  woman,  and  keep  her  in  a  safe  position, 
free  from  the  soul-harassing  competition  of  ordinary  commercial 
and  professional  life.  One  of  the  drawbacks  of  this  theory  was 
found  to  be  the  large  predominance  of  women,  and  the  consequent 
impossibility  of  their  all  finding  a  home.  Hence,  when  the 
daughter  began  to  revolt,  she  was  able  to  plead  in  self-defence 
that,  although  she  was  apparently  educated  for  matrimony, 
matrimony  was  not  likely  to  come  in  her  way.  It  was  not  mere 
wilfulness,  therefore,  but  rather  a  duty  that  she  should  look  out 
for  herself  and  take  her  own  chances  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of 
things.  But  when  once  a  revolt  begins  you  never  know  to  what 
it  may  lead.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  revolt  of  the  daughter  was 
mixed  up  with  a  much  larger  revolt  of  women  as  such,  whether 
daughter,  wife  or  mistress.  What  is  the  value  of  law's  which 
enjoin  domestic  privacy  on  the  female?  Apparently  they  were 
made  by  man  for  his  own  convenience,  and  they  have  no  other 
sanction  except  the  tyrannical  verdict  of  the  male.  Thus  mar¬ 
riage  is  one  of  the  institutions  first  assailed.  Why  should  a  wife 
go  on  living  with  a  husband  whom  she  despises?  Why  should 
marriage  unions  last  through  the  whole  life?  Why  should  not 
the  instinct  of  motherhood  be  treated  quite  separately  from  the 
usual  environment  of  a  legal  husband  and  a  recognised  home? 
Eemember  that  woman  is  the  born  anarchist,  because  in  certain 
senses  she  is  more  of  an  independent  individual  than  the  average 
male.  Men  are  more  or  less  alike  :  women  are  often,  perhaps 
always,  diverse.  And  thus  all  so-called  ethical  law’s,  moral  or¬ 
dinances,  social  conventions,  are  put  into  the  melting-pot  and, 
as  we  have  seen,  women,  as  treated  by  the  new  dramatists,  do 
many  strange  and  unusual  things  in  the  pursuit  of  their  ideal 
freedom.  Ibsen,  perhaps,  started  the  business;  Mr.  Granville 
Barker,  Mr.  St.  John  Hankin,  Miss  Elizabeth  Eobins,  Miss  Netta 
Syrett,  and  many  others,  joined  in  the  cry.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
sometimes  in  their  hot-headed  enthusiasm  the  apostles  of  freedom 
get  on  a  wrong  scent. 

l^robably  many  of  us  have  read  recently  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins’ 
so-called  novel,  to  which  she  gives  as  a  title,  Where  Are  You 
Going  To?  The  point  of  the  tract,  for  it  is  more  of  a  tract  than 
a  story,  was  to  support  the  agitation  against  the  White  Slave 
traffic,  and  a  lurid  tale  w’as  told  of  how  two  innocent  girls  living 
in  the  country  were  trapped  on  their  arrival  in  town  and  taken 
to  a  house  of  ill-fame.  But  the  story,  as  one  read  it,  struck  one 
not  only  as  paradoxical,  but  also  as  a  revival  of  a  somewhat  ancient 
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legend.  The  average  observer  of  life  wondered  whether  such 
things  could  be.  And  now  I  observe,  from  an  article  in  The 
English  Review,  that  so  impartial  and  unprejudiced  a  writer  as 
^Irs.  Billington-Greig  has  set  herself  to  investigate  the  available 
facts.  The  result  of  her  exhaustive  inquiry  is  that  there  is  not, 
and  apparently  has  not  been  in  recent  years,  a  single  well-attested 
case  in  which  a  girl  has  been  trapped  into  the  White  Slave  traffic 
in  this  country  against  her  will.  Obviously,  there  are,  of  course, 
cases  of  seduction,  and  insidious  advertisements  are  sometimes 
published  enticing  girls  abroad ;  but  the  lurid  accounts  of  com¬ 
pulsory  detention  and  outrage  appear  to  be  entirely  baseless.  So, 
at  least,  Mrs.  Billington-Greig  thinks,  and  to  a  large  extent  proves, 
in  her  extremely  careful  study  of  the  whole  question.  The  true 
reformer  must  not  be  in  such  a  violent  hurry,  or  he  may  do  damage 
to  his  own  cause.  Qui  va  piano,  va  sano. 

Personally,  I  hardly  realised  how  great  was  the  change  that 
had  come  over,  not  only  the  topics  with  which  the  modern 
dramatist  chooses  to  deal,  but  also  the  temper  in  which  he 
approaches  them,  until  I  saw  one  of  the  performances  of  the 
Stage  Society  in  November,  1907.  It  was  a  performance  of  Mr. 
Granville  Barker’s  play.  Waste.  It  is  true  that  it  was  a  “pro¬ 
hibited”  piece,  but  sometimes  one  can  understand  these  matters 
better  when  one  looks  at  extreme  cases.  Here,  at  all  events, 
was  a  fine  and  serious  piece  of  work,  full  of  drama,  keenly  in¬ 
terested  in  psychological  analysis,  with  the  issues  of  the  story 
carried  out  in  a  most  unflinching  and  remorseless  fashion.  The 
very  title  gave  one  an  indication  of  the  plot.  In  a  modern  world 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  wastefulness.  Women  are  sacrificed, 
children  are  sacrificed,  above  all,  men  of  light  and  leading  are 
sacrificed.  The  hero  is  a  politician  of  something  more  than  mere 
cleverness,  for  Henry  Trebell  is  a  man  who  has  become  a  con¬ 
siderable  personage  in  the  politics  of  his  time,  a  statesman  whom 
everybody  imagines  as  a  possible  member  of  a  ministry  of  all  the 
talents.  Suppose  that  such  a  man  in  a  moment  of  madness,  in 
a  moment  which  he  describes  as  a  “drunken  fit,”  compromises 
i  married  woman  with  fatal  effects.  Is  the  w'hole  of  his  political 
career  to  be  blasted,  not  only  to  his  own  damage  but  his  country’s? 
That  is  one  of  the  most  serious  and  also  the  most  obvious  of  the 
problems  which  Mr.  Granville  Barker  put  before  us  in  Waste. 
Henry  Trebell’s  special  line  of  work  is  education,  education  such 
as  every  citizen  ought  to  be  able  to  command  for  himself  and 
his  children,  education,  not  so  much  secular — with  all  the  damag¬ 
ing  associations  of  that  term — as  national,  and  neither  religious  nor 
irreligious.  This  is  the  sphere  in  which  Mr.  Trebell  excels.  He 
has  the  art  of  conciliating  the  High  Church  party ;  he  has  won 
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over  Lord  Charles  Cantelupe,  who  represents  the  ecclesiastical 
interest ;  he  is  equally  happy  it  appears  in  his  management  of  the 
Nonconformists  and  Dissenters,  and  he  has  his  own  scheme  for 
dealing  with  ecclesiastical  funds.  Such  a  man  is  a  valuable 
acquisition  for  any  administration  in  our  modern  England,  and 
when,  after  some  dallying  with  the  Liberal  camp,  he  transfers 
his  services  to  the  Conservative  ranks,  the  Earl  of  Horsham,  the 
Tory  Prime  Minister,  determines  on  the  bold  stroke  of  including 
him  in  his  Cabinet. 

.\nd  now  we  come  to  more  delicate  problems,  concerned  with 
the  relations  between  the  sexes  and  the  intricacies  of  a  certain 
kind  of  masculine  character.  Henry  Trebell  is  a  man  who,  as 
his  sister  (a  character,  by  the  way,  admirably  played  by  Miss 
Henrietta  Watson)  describes  him,  has  a  certain  scorn  both  of 
men  and  of  women.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  look  upon  human 
beings  of  either  sex  from  a  standpoint  of  contempt.  The  man 
who  does  so  is  only  too  apt  to  regard  his  fellow  creatures  as  puppets, 
to  be  used  as  his  fancy  dictates.  Certainly  Henry  Trebell  treated 
politicians  with  an  easy  negligence,  and  if  he  had  confined  himself 
to  this  ingenious  and  also  reprehensible  role,  he  might  still  have 
been  hailed  as  the  saviour  of  society.  But  he  was  not  content 
with  this.  He  must  needs  treat  women  as  playthings  also,  as 
some  bachelors  have  a  temptation  to  do.  And  it  is  just  here  that 
the  shadow  of  Nemesis  is  waiting  for  him.  Mrs.  O’Connell  is 
a  slight,  inconsiderable,  vivacious,  empty-headed,  attractive 
woman,  with  no  settled  principles,  idle,  vacuous,  easily  swayed 
by  any  masterful  spirit  whom  she  encounters.  Trebell,  who 
thinks  no  more  about  her  than  he  does  about  others  of  her 
sex,  engages  lightly  and  thoughtlessly  in  an  intrigue.  That  is 
in  July;  and  in  the  second  act,  which  takes  place  in  October,  we 
find  him  confronted  with  the  consequences.  Truly  the  results 
are  dreadful  enough,  for  Mrs.  O’Connell  has  been  childless 
hitherto,  much  to  the  sorrow  of  her  husband,  and  she  will  not 
face  the  prospect  of  the  appalling  scandal  that  is  hanging  over 
her.  In  the  third  act  we  find  that  she  is  already  dead,  dead  under 
such  suspicious  circumstances  that  an  inquest  is  to  be  held, 
although  we  of  the  audience  know  well  enough  that  she  had  put 
herself  into  the  hands  of  a  worthless  doctor,  and  that  Trebell 
is  technically  guiltless  of  her  death.  But  the  issue  is  not  only  fatal 
to  Mrs.  O’Connell,  but  to  the  man  with  whom  she  had  so  heed¬ 
lessly  associated  herself.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  Lord  Horsham 
to  do?  He  is  forming  his  Cabinet,  and  his  intention  was  to  include 
Trebell  in  its  ranks.  If  such  a  scandal  gets  known,  can  his 
administration  survive?  In  an  extremely  clever  conference  at 
Tjord  Horsham’s  house,  we  find  the  Prime  Minister  himself,  sur- 
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rounded  by  Lord  Charles  Cantelupe,  Mr,  Eussell  Blackborough. 
Greorge  Farrant,  and  others,  debating  the  matter  backwards  and 
forwards.  Justin  O’Connell,  the  husband,  decides — for  reasons 
of  his  own — to  hold  his  tongue.  But  there  are  many  other  con¬ 
siderations  involved,  and  the  final  decision  arrived  at  by  Lord 
Horsham  is  to  write  a  letter  to  Trebell  and  tell  him  that  in 
the  circumstances  his  services  will  be  dispensed  with.  Political 
failure  is  thus  the  first  of  Trebell’s  punishments.  It  is  not  the 
only  one.  By  a  strange  reaction  from  his  former  position  of 
cynicism,  he  suddenly  discovers  within  himself  an  immense  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  woman  who  could  destroy  his  child,  an  immense 
desire  to  “express  himself”  (the  phrase  is  not  mine,  but  is  put 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  characters)  in  the  offspring  which 
should  inherit  his  genius  and  his  aspirations.  This  is  the  most 
terrible  penalty  of  all,  and  it  is  the  direct  consequence  of,  or 
reaction  from,  his  own  sceptical  scorn  of  the  customary  motives 
which  weigh  with  men,  the  usual  passions  which  control  their 
hearts.  And  so  in  an  impressive  last  act  we  have  the  suicide  of 
the  hero,  the  final  culmination  of  a  great  life  greatly  thrown  away. 
His  country  is  deprived  of  all  the  useful  services  that  he  might  have 
rendered.  That  is  one  form  of  waste.  And  to  this  we  have  to 
add  the  destruction  of  human  life — three  lives,  man,  w'oman,  and 
child — because  of  a  deliberate  violation  of  human  and  ethical  laws. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pass  any  comment  on  a  play  of  this  kind, 
except  so  far  as  it  indicates  and  illustrates  certain  well-defined 
modern  tendencies.  The  main  point  to  observe  is  the  underlying 
assumption, — that  there  is  no  sphere  of  human  action,  no  kind 
of  subject  with  which  art  cannot  claim  to  deal.  It  is  rather  a  large 
assumption  because  art  is  not  necessarily  nature,  and  least  of  all 
is  it  a  mere  copy  of  nature.  The  business  of  the  artist  is  to  select, 
w’hether  in  painting  or  writing  or  fashioning  figures  out  of  marble. 
In  each  case  he  enjoys  the  free  exercise  of  his  creative  powers, 
which  include  discrimination  and  therefore  also  rejection.  In  his 
play  of  Waste  Mr.  Granville  Barker  interprets  this  theory  in  his 
own  fashion.  Art  may  deal  with  any  thing  it  chooses — even  abor¬ 
tion.  Dramatic  art  may  take  up  any  subject,  even  the  most  repellent 
one,  so  far  as  it  can  be  shown  to  concern  the  interests  of  humanity. 
Even  if  w^e  granted  the  assumption,  which,  of  course,  some  people 
are  not  prepared  to  do,  we  should  have  to  consider  a  necessary 
corollary.  The  artist  is  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  treating 
any  subject  he  chooses  on  one  very  serious  condition,  namely, 
that  he  can  lift  up  his  subject  into  the  sphere  of  art,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  his  treatment  of  his  subject  should  be  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word  artistic.  If  art  claims  every  province  of  human 
life  as  its  own,  it  must  justify  this  claim  by  the  manner  in  which 
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it  deals  with  its  theme.  The  case  stands  here  just  as  it  does  with 
plagiarism — a  man  is  permitted  to  borrow  from  preceding  writers 
if  he  can  justify  his  theft,  as,  for  instance,  Shakespeare  could, 
bv  the  use  to  which  he  puts  it.  But  does  Mr.  Granville  Barker 
justify  his  choice  of  subject  by  his  treatment?  Certainly  there 
can  be  no  more  important  problem  than  the  extent  to  which 
a  man  of  public  importance  is  to  be  condoned,  or  condemned, 
on  the  score  of  his  private  immorality.  But  Mr.  Barker  chooses 
so  to  paint  his  hero  as  to  make  him  unsympathetic — in  fact,  a 
very  exceptional  type  of  man,  with  a  distinct  vein  of  brutality. 
Most  men  who  have  made  fools  of  themselves  with  women  are 
still  endowed  with  sufficient  chivalry  of  nature  to  be  sorry  for  the 
woman,  to  have  some  pity  and  tenderness  towards  her,  however 
light  and  frivolous  she  may  be.  Henry  Trebell  has  no  such  feel¬ 
ings  towards  Mrs.  O’Connell.  His  scene  with  her  in  the  second 
act  is  absolutely  appalling  in  its  coarse  brutality,  a  horrid  episode 
of  something  which,  to  the  woman,  at  all  events,  must  appear  as 
the  extreme  of  masculine  callousness.  One  could  imagine  even 
a  theme  like  this  illustrated  in  far  different  fashion,  and,  possibly, 
made  more  powerful  because  the  man  was  a  better  specimen  of 
his  sex  and  the  woman  a  more  intelligent  one  of  hers.  But  in 
this  matter  Mr.  Barker  is  only  too  docile  a  pupil  of  his  master 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  There  must  be  no  romance  in  the  relations 
between  the  sexes,  no  sentimentalism,  no  generous  emotion. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  more  accentuated  in  the  actual  production 
of  Waste  because  Mr.  Barker  himself  played  the  part  of  the  hero, 
which  was  originally  designed  for  Mr.  Norman  McKinnel.  In 
Mr.  McKinnel  we  should  have  had  the  brutality  of  a  really  strong 
man.  In  Mr.  Barker’s  case  we  had  the  callousness  of  a  man  to 
whom  it  never  seemed  natural  to  be  either  brutal  or  coarse.  Mrs. 
O’Connell  was  very  cleverly  played  by  Miss  Aimee  de  Burgh,  but 
the  more  truly  feminine  she  was,  the  greater  grew  our  indignation 
at  the  treatment  to  which  Mrs.  O’Connell  was  exposed  by  Henry 
Trebell. 

It  is  strange  how  the  casting  of  a  play  can  affect  its  aesthetic 
values  and  the  balance  of  its  characters.  \  An  apt  illustration  is 
afforded  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  The  Eldest  Son.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  a  country  house  presided  over  by  a  sporting 
squire  of  the  old  school,  who  possesses  a  large  family  of  sons 
and  daughters  and  an  admirably  devoted  wife.  Unfortunately, 
the  eldest  son  enters  upon  an  intrigue  with  a  lady’  maid,  who  is 
the  daughter  of  the  gamekeeper.  The  usual  result  follows.  The 
girl  has  to  reveal  to  the  young  man  that  she  is  expecting  to  be 
a  mother,  and  the  whole  esclandre  comes  out.  What  is  to  be 
done?  The  squire,  who  is  bent  on  forcing  a  young  under-keeper 
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to  make  reparation  to  a  village  girl  whom  he  has  wronged, 
shrinks  from  the  same  problem  when  it  is  presented  in  the  form 
of  his  heir  and  his  wife’s  lady’s  maid.  Happily  for  all  con¬ 
cerned,  the  gamekeeper,  who  has  some  family  pride,  refuses  to 
let  his  daughter  marry  her  lover  on  the  very  proper  ground  that 
the  match  would  be  unsuitable,  and  by  no  means  likely  to  lead 
to  happiness.  The  whole  point  of  the  play  clearly  is  that  in  the 
case  of  obvious  mesalliances  there  is  no  real  “  honour  ”  involved 
in  the  performance  of  a  contract  which  is  not  to  the  advantage 
of  either  party.  You  cannot  compensate  a  girl’s  loss  of  virtue 
by  offering  her  a  marriage  more  ruinous  than  the  original  bad 
act.  Therefore  the  head-keeper  is  quite  justified  in  refusing  to 
see  that  tw'o  wrongs  make  a  right.  But  somehow  in  the  play 
itself  this  estimable  moral  came  out  very  strangely  and  para¬ 
doxically.  What  we  saw  before  our  eyes  was  a  very  pretty  and 
charming  girl  (the  part  of  the  lady’s  maid  was  played  by  Miss 
Cathleen  Nesbitt),  who  was  much  too  good  for  her  young  man, 
and  seemed  much  more  distinguished  than  all  the  gentlefolks 
put  together.  The  eldest  son  would  indeed  have  been  a  lucky 
fellow  to  get  so  nice  a  wife,  even  if  they  had  both  of  them  to 
go  to  Canada ;  while  by  the  side  of  this  brilliant  young  heroine 
the  squire’s  wife,  sons,  and  daughter  unmistakably  paled  their 
ineffectual  fires!  The  ladies  ought,  one  may  suppose,  to  have 
exhibited  their  sujierior  social  station,  if  the  dramatist’s  story 
was  to  come  out  right,  whereas  it  was  the  servant  who  won 
hands  down.  That  is  the  worst  of  having  a  sympathetic  part 
played  by  a  clever  actress — unless,  indeed,  one  may  suspect  INIr. 
G-alsworthy  of  the  cynical  suggestion  that  in  matters  of  “honour” 
and  so  forth ,  the  so-called  upper  classes  are  inferior  to  their  game- 
keepers  and  lady’s  maids.  The  Eldest  Son,  however,  is  not  so 
good  a  play  as  H indie  Wakes,  with  which  in  a  certain  fashion 
it  can  be  compared.  For  in  H indie  Wakes  our  sympathies  are 
intended  to  be  wholly  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  spirited  girl, 
the  mill-hand.  Having  enjoyed  her  week-end  “lark,”  she  sees 
clearly  enough  that  marriage  is  a  very  different  affair  from  an 
episodical  amour — amongst  other  reasons  because,  as  one  of  the 
characters  remarks  in  one  of  Mr.  Hankin’s  pieces,  “it  lasts  so 
long.”  She  therefore  does  not  have  to  depend  on  her  father  to 
make  up  her  mind  for  her.  She  refuses  point-blank  to  have 
anything  further  to  do  with  the  son  of  her  employer.  And 
seeing  the  young  man  and  the  sort  of  home-life  which  he  enjoys, 
we  honour  her  for  her  decision.  Hindle  Wakes,  moreover,  was 
admirably  cast.  It  was  enacted  by  men  and  women  who  knew 
the  kind  of  life  they  were  depicting,  and  were  therefore  able  to 
convey  a  real  thrill  of  actual  vitality  to  the  audience.  And  Miss 
Edyth  Goodall’s  performance  as  the  heroine  was  a  very  fine  one. 
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No  one,  however,  would  select  The  Eldest  Son  as  a  typical 
play  of  Mr.  Galsworthy.  I  imagine  that  most  people  who  desire 
to  get  a  true  appreciation  of  the  dramatist’s  position  in  the 
modern  world  would  turn  rather  to  pieces  like  Strife  and  Justice. 
Here  emerges  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  Mr.  Galsworthy, 
so  far  as  I  am  able  to  observe,  a  tendency  which  can  only  be 
described  as  pessimistic.  Life  does  not  appear  to  him  to  be  a 
pleasant  affair,  though  that  very  largely  may  be  due  to  the 
arrangements  we  make  for  living  it.  IModern  society  is  hampered 
by  several  outworn  conventions,  legal  enactments,  and  perhaps 
also  creeds,  and  the  point  which  strikes  the  dramatist  is  the 
exceeding  hardship  which  is  often  involved  for  the  individual. 
Or  again.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  critical  time  with  the  two 
forces  of  capitalism  and  labour  ranged  against  one  another  in 
continuous  and  deadly  combat.  Sometimes  the  victory  sways  in 
one  direction,  sometimes  in  another.  But  here  again,  just 
because  the  forces  are  evenly  balanced,  it  is  the  individual  who 
suffers — most  of  all  perhaps  in  his  domestic  relations.  And  what 
are  we  to  say  of  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  w'hen  it  remains 
so  uncertain,  when  the  tragedy  of  conflicting  aims  and  purposes 
ends,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  social  observer,  as  a  farce  of 
wasted  efforts,  of  hopeless  endeavour,  of  absolute  sterility?  That, 

I  take  it,  is  the  lesson  (the  word  may  be  pardoned)  of  the  play 
called  Strife,  which  closes  with  a  touch  of  real  cynicism,  a 
cynicism  which  may  be  detected  in  The  Silver  Box,  but  which 
comes  out  very  strongly  in  the  later  play.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Employers  turning,  just  before  the  final  curtain,  to  a  Trades 
Union  official,  says  in  an  excited  tone,  “Do  you  know,  sir,  these 
terms  (of  compromise)  are  the  very  same  we  drew  up  together, 
you  and  I,  and  put  to  both  sides  before  the  fight  began?  All 
this — all  this — and — and  what  for?  ’’  Harness,  the  Trades  Union 
official,  replies  in  a  slow,  grim  voice,  “There’s  where  the  fun 
comes  in !  ”  I  can  hardly  imagine  any  remark  more  flippantly 
cynical,  expressive  as  it  is  of  the  whole  dreary  inutility  and  hope¬ 
lessness  of  a  conflict  which  at  the  close  leaves  the  two  contending 
parties  as  they  were  before  the  fight  began.  That  is,  of  course, 
the  peculiarity  of  a  play  conceived  in  the  modern  fashion,  as 
ending  in  an  impasse  or  a  note  of  interrogation.  But  it  also 
explains  why  such  a  drama  can  never  be  popular  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term,  and  must  belong  to  the  intellectual  drama  of  a 
clique  rather  than  to  the  nation  at  large.  ' 

It  is  worth  while  to  enlarge  on  this  point.  Strife  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  very  fine  play,  admirably  acted  by  such  artists  as 
Mr.  Norman  McKinnel  and  Mr.  J.  Fisher  White,  and  entirely 
worthy  of  the  reproduction  which  it  has  recently  enjoyed  at  the 
Comedy  Theatre.  Nevertheless,  the  attilude  of  most  people  who 
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have  seen  the  piece  is  distinctly  cold  and  negative.  They  are 
glad  they  have  seen  it  once,  they  have  found  a  real  interest  in 
the  story,  but  they  rarely  want  to  see  it  again.  It  would  seem 
that  Strife  does  not  belong  to  that  category  of  work  w'hich  enlists 
on  its  side  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  What  is  the  story? 
Briefly,  it  is  a  long  combat  between  John  Anthony,  Chairman 
of  the  Trenartha  Tin  Plate  Works,  and  David  Roberts,  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  workmen.  Each  side  is  presented  with  absolute 
neutrality  and  fairness.  John  Anthony  is  a  hard,  dour  capitalist 
who  has  built  up  his  industry  with  infinite  pains.  He  has  come 
to  his  own  conclusions  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  can 
be  run  successfully.  No  more  concessions  must  be  made  to  the 
w'orkmen ;  the  more  they  get,  the  more  they  will  desire.  A 
stand  must  be  made  some  time  if  the  capitalist  class  is  to  be 
preserved ;  otherwise  the  proletariat  will  ride  rough-shod  over 
individual  property.  On  the  other  hand,  David  Roberts,  equally 
clear-sighted,  discovers  that  the  present  conditions  do  not  admit 
of  a  proper  living  wage  for  the  labourer.  He,  too,  asseverates 
that  a  stand  must  be  made  once  for  all,  and  he  encourages  the 
other  members  of  the  workmen’s  Committee  to  prolong  the  strike, 
even  though  they  see  their  own  kith  and  kin  starving  around 
them.  In  his  own  case  he  has  to  go  through  the  unutterable 
anguish  of  seeing  his  wife  die — die  of  starvation  caused  by  his 
obstinacy  or  his  firmness,  whatever  point  of  view  you  adopt. 
But  the  struggle  has  other  issues  besides  the  death  of  a  woman. 
Gradually  the  moderate  men  on  both  sides  are  led  to  the  con¬ 
clusion — a  conclusion  dear  to  all  Englishmen — that  there  must 
be  a  compromise.  Some  of  his  friends  desert  John  Anthony ;  a 
good  many  of  his  fellow  workmen  desert  David  Roberts.  And 
so  we  arrive  at  the  final  scene  in  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Tin 
Plate  Works  is  upset  by  his  own  Committee,  and  the  chief 
spokesman  of  the  employes  is  betrayed  by  his  friends.  It  is  a 
fine  scene,  for  the  two  principal  antagonists  have  a  sincere  respect 
for  one  another.  “So  they  have  done  us  both  down,  Mr. 
Anthony?”  says  Roberts;  and  Anthony  replies,  “Both  broken 
men,  my  friend  Roberts.”  The  extreme  partisans  being  thus  got 
rid  of,  the  compromise  is  carried  through,  and  the  Secretary 
discovers,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  actual  terms  for  the  cessation 
of  war  are  identical  with  those  suggested  many  weeks  previously, 
“A  woman  dead;  and  the  two  best  men  broken!”  such  is  the 
general  summary  as  enunciated  by  Harness 

Now  if  we  want  to  see  why  such  a  play  cannot  unreservedly 
appeal  to  an  audience,  I  am  afraid  the  answer  must  be  that  it 
holds  the  balance  too  evenly.  The  people  who  throng  a  theatre 
have  certain  peculiarities  of  their  own,  amongst  which  is  to  be 
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found  the  idea  that  they  must  not  be  confused  as  to  the  side  on 
which  their  interest  and  sympathy  is  to  be  bestowed.  In  general 
terms  we  express  the  principle  as  a  dislike  of  being  hoodwinked, 
an  eager  wish  to  “know  all  about  it,”  a  ready  determination  to 
take  sides  if  only  the  spectators  are  shown  which  side  they  ought 
to  take.  Of  course,  this  is  not  a  very  estimable  characteristic 
of  an  audience.  Doubtless  the  intellectual  thing  is  to  study  very 
carefully  what  is  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  Tt  is  not  only  in  the 
theatre,  however,  that  the  democracy  shows  these  qualities  or 
feelings.  Is  a  philosophic  statesman  ever  popular?  Is  it  a  good 
characteristic  in  a  leader  of  a  party  that  he  is  able  so  thoroughly 
to  understand  the  opposite  faction  as  to  give  their  standpoint 
as  clearly  as  his  own?  The  career  of  Mr.  Balfour,  as  compared 
with  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  is  sufficient  to  prove  how  important 
it  is  for  a  party  leader  to  ignore  all  that  can  be  said  for  his 
opponents  and  to  advance  his  own  cause  with  ruthless  per¬ 
tinacity.  Much  the  same  thing  happens  in  a  theatre.  You 
take,  for  instance,  a  play  like  that  of  Bobert  Browning  on 
Strafford.  Pym  and  Strafford  are  left  at  the  close  confronting 
each  other,  and  each  has  a  very  good  account  to  give  of  himself 
and  of  his  own  aims.  It  is  six  to  one  and  half-a-dozen  to  the 
other.  A  thoroughly  careful  and  intellectual  balance  is  preserved. 
Strafford  was  not  a  successful  play,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  was  the  very  fact  of  this  intellectual  equipoise.  A  far 
inferior  craftsman,  Mr.  Wills,  writing  a  play  on  Charles  I.,  and 
having  at  his  finger-tips  the  theatrical  flair,  did  not  hesitate  to 
blacken  the  character  of  Cromwell  just  in  the  same  proportion 
as  he  exalted  the  character  of  the  Stuart  monarch.  When 
Shakespeare  had  to  deal  with  the  struggle  between  Bichard  III. 
and  Henry  Tudor,  he  did  not  leave  us  in  any  doubt  as  to  the 
proper  direction  of  our  sympathies.  The  result  may  have  been, 
probably  was,  exceedingly  unfair  to  Bichard  Crookback,  whom 
many  subsequent  historians  have  tried  to  whitewash  and  with 
no  little  success.  But  Shakespeare  had  the  instinct  of  the  theatre 
and  he  knew  that  it  would  be  ruinous  for  his  play  if  he  allowed 
his  audience  to  wonder  which  was  the  hero  and  which  was  the 
villain.  It  is  no  good  protesting  that  this  is  a  popular  infirmity 
which  ought  to  be  sternly  resisted  and  corrected.  Tt  belongs  to 
the  whole  attitude  of  the  populace  towards  politics,  religion,  and 
life.  You  must  not  keep  your  audience  in  the  dark  as  to  some 
necessary  fact  in  the  intrigue  w’hich  is  being  dissected  before  their 
very  eyes.  Nor  yet  must  you  allow  your  audience  to  vacillate 
in  its  interests  and  sympathies.  There  can  be  no  question,  if 
we  look  back  over  its  past  history,  that  drama  is  the  most  demo¬ 
cratic  of  the  arts,  and  that  when  it  was  at  its  best,  during  the 
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Elizabethan  period,  it  involved  an  appeal  to  every  class  and 
section  of  the  community.  Purely  intellectual  drama,  written 
for  superior  j^ersons,  may  have  every  merit,  but  sometimes  it 
perilously  resembles  the  so-called  literary  play,  not  meant  for 
popular  production  but  only  designed  for  perusal  in  an  armchair. 
What  would  have  happened  to  an  Elizabethan  audience  if  they 
had  come  out  of  their  wooden  theatre  wondering  which  of  the 
two,  Edmund  or  Edgar,  was  right  in  King  Lear,  or  whether 
there  was  not  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  lago  in  his  duel 
with  Othello?  A  psychological  analysis  which  proves  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  heroes  and  villains,  that  we  are  all  more  or 
less  alike,  that  we  have  no  right  to  judge,  may  be  both  philosophic 
and  true.  But  it  does  not  help  the  theatre  as  such,  nor  yet  in 
the  larger  sense  of  the  word  does  it  help  theatrical  art,  because  an 
artist  must  select,  and,  by  the  mere  fact  of  selecting,  becomes 
a  partisan. 

We  touch  a  deeper  note  in  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  Justice,  or  rather 
we  are  involved  in  utter  and  blank  despair.  Never  was  so  cruel 
a  play  written.  Hardly  any  piece  that  I  am  aware  of  is  so  drenched 
in  an  atmosphere  of  inspissated  gloom.  The  author,  of  course, 
is  anxious  to  show  us  what  a  ghastly  thing  solitary  confinement 
in  prison  is,  how  ruinous  it  is  to  the  individual,  how  hopelessly 
unjust  and  unfair.  He  would  hardly  affirm  that  it  is  so  in  all 
cases,  and  therefore  we  have  to  understand  that  it  is  in  his  special 
case — the  case  of  a  sensitive,  highly-strung  junior  clerk  in  a 
solicitor’s  office.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  dramatist  is  forced  to 
cog  his  dice  because  he  has  taken  an  exceptional  case  and  has 
to  treat  it  exceptionally.  Not  for  one  moment  does  Mr.  Galsworthy 
relent  in  his  treatment  of  the  story.  Falder,  who  forges  a  cheque 
for  a  woman’s  sake,  is  doomed  from  the  moment  of  his  sin  to 
remorseless  punishment.  I  still  remember  w'ith  a  shudder,  when 
the  play  was  performed  at  the  Duke  of  York’s  Theatre,  the 
horrible  picture  of  Mr.  Dennis  Eadie  as  Falder,  pacing  backwards 
and  forwards  in  his  cell  like  a  hunted  animal,  and  finally  being 
driven  to  bang  at  his  door  in  hopeless  impotence.  Even  when 
he  is  at  last  released,  and  it  looks  for  a  moment  as  if  there  might 
be  some  chance  for  him,  fate  dogs  his  footsteps  and  he  throws 
himself  down  the  stone  stairs  in  a  vain  effort  to  escape  the  tyranny 
of  “Justice.”  One  wonders  whether  such  things  are  going  on  all 
round  one,  and  winces  at  the  bare  possibility.  There  is  only  one 
figure  in  the  appalling  drama  which  one  remembers  with  a  faint 
sense  of  gratitude.  It  is  the  senior  clerk,  Cokeson,  a  simple,  kindly, 
religious  man,  with  a  touch  of  Dickens  characterisation  about 
him,  who  serves  to  redeem  our  hopes  in  humanity.  When  Zola’s 
T/ Assnmmoir  was  turned  into  didactic  melodrama  and  pro- 
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duced  in  English  form  under  the  title  of  Drink,  we  thought  it 
a  horrible  piece,  made  if  anything  more  horrible  by  the  admirable 
acting  of  Mr.  Charles  Warner  as  Coupeau.  But  Justice  is 
far  sterner  stuff,  cruel,  relentless,  soul-shaking.  Such  themes 
should  be  treated  in  a  pamphlet,  unless  we  are  all  to  become 
sterile  and  ineffective  pessimists,  through  sheer  despair  of  our 
fellow-creatures. 

Cynicism  and  pessimism — these  are  the  “notes  ”  which  are  never 
far  away  from  modern  realistic  drama.  If  we  look  at  the  dramatic 
works  of  Mr.  St.  John  Hankin,  which  in  themselves  require  and 
deserve  a  careful  study,  we  shall  observe  that  the  development  of 
the  story  is  nearly  always  conceived  in  a  vein  of  cynicism.  Mr. 
Hankin  has  many  dramatic  qualities.  He  has  an  admirable  sense, 
for  instance,  of  appropriate  dialogue,  almost  as  good  as  that  which 
Ibsen  possesses  in  some  of  his  most  characteristic  pieces.  The 
scenes  betw'een  the  elder  and  younger  brother  in  The  Return  of 
the  Prodigal  are  excellently  written,  with  no  surplusage,  terse, 
brilliant,  and  to  the  point.  Nevertheless,  it  is  in  the  vein  of 
cynicism  that  Mr.  Hankin  pursues  his  dramatic  themes,  and 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  cynicism  is  the  fume  of  petty 
hearts.  Take  the  play  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made. 
The  Return  of  the  Prodigal.  What  is  its  main  point?  It  shows 
us  the  wastrel,  Eustace  Jackson,  returning  to  his  father’s  home 
by  means  of  a  conscious  artifice  in  order  to  provoke  sympathy, 
getting  the  best  of  everything  by  means  of  the  persistent  obstinacy 
of  thoroughgoing  idleness,  and  finally  obtaining  from  his  father 
a  pension  of  £250  a  year  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  leaving  him 
alone.  Listen  to  these  sentences  :  — 

Mr.  Jackson  (grumbling)  :  “What  I  can’t  see  is  why  I  should 
allow  you  this  money.  Here’s  Henry,  who’s  perfectly  satisfactory, 
and  has  never  caused  me  a  moment’s  anxiety.  I  don’t  give  him 
money.  Whereas  you,  who  have  never  caused  me  anything  else, 
expect  me  to  keep  you  for  the  remainder  of  your  life.” 

Such  is  the  father’s  perfectly  reasonable  attitude,  but  the  elder 
son  unexpectedly  sides  with  Eustace. 

“Father,  I  think  you  had  better  do  as  he  says.  If  you  gave 
him  a  thousand  pounds  he’d  only  lose  it.  Better  make  him  an 
allowance.  Then  you  can  always  stop  it  if  he  does  not  behave 
himself.  It  is  a  shameless  proposal,  as  you  say,  but  it’s  practical.” 

So  it  is  on  this  promise  of  £250  a  year  that  the  bargain  is  settled 
which  keeps  Eustace  from  want  and  enables  him  to  continue 
his  career  of  inefficient  passivity.  If  that  is  not  a  cynical 
denouement,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is.  But  there  is  much 
the  same  cynicism  in  The  Charity  that  began  at  Home,  in 
The  Cassilis  Engagement  and  in  The  Last  of  the  De  Mullins. 
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Fortunately,  there  is  a  good  deal  besides  which  we  can  heartily 
commend,  for  in  the  last-mentioned  play  Janet  de  Mullins  is  really 
a  fine  character,  though  we  could  have  wished  that  she  had  not 
been  quite  so  defiantly  impertinent  and  so  cocksure  of  herself. 

The  Silver  Box,  the  earliest  of  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  plays,  is 
in  certain  respects  comparable  with  Mr.  Hankin’s  The  Return  of 
the  Prodigal.  The  particular  prodigal  in  Mr.  Galsworthy’s  play 
is  a  young  Jack  Barthwick,  who  stumbles  into  his  father’s  house 
late  at  night  with  a  bag  and  purse  which  do  not  belong  to  him, 
but  are  the  property  of  some  light-o’-love  whom  he  has  picked 
up  in  the  streets.  A  ne’ el-do- well  called  Jones  comes  in  with  him, 
and  when  the  young  man  falls  to  sleep  on  the  sofa,  decamps, 
not  only  with  the  purse,  but  with  a  silver  box  conveniently 
found  at  his  elbow.  Jones  is  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Jones, 
who  is  charwoman  in  the  Barthwick’s  house.  Now,  without  any 
doubt,  the  original  culprit  is  young  Jack  Barthwick,  but  it  is 
the  Jones,  husband  and  wife,  who  have  to  stand  the  racket  and 
bear  all  the  blame.  Mrs.  Jones  loses  her  job,  although,  poor 
woman,  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  whole  affair,  and  Jones 
gets  one  month  with  hard  labour.  Once  more,  notice  carefully 
the  conclusion.  This  is  Jones’s  comment  :  “Call  this  justice? 
What  about  ’im?  ’E  got  drunk,  ’E  took  the  purse,  but  it’s  his 
money  got  him  off,” — which,  parenthetically,  is  quite  true.  While 
Mrs.  Jones  turns  to  Barthwick  with  a  humble  gesture  and  with 
the  appealing  words,  “Oh,  Sir  !  ”  the  magistrate  closes  the  affair  : 
“We  wdll  now  adjourn  for  lunch.”  This  is  the  kind  of  cynicism 
which,  clearly,  appeals  to  Mr.  Galsworthy,  for  in  the  more  intense 
and  vivid  form  it  is  to  be  found  both  in  Strife  and  in  Justice. 

In  Mr.  Galswwthy’s  case  also,  as  well  as  in  Mr.  Hankin,  there 
are  other  and  sounder  elements.  Let  me  not  forget  that  Mr. 
Galsworthy  wrote  The  Little  Dream  and  The  Pigeon.  He  calls 
the  latter  piece  a  fantasy.  It  is  the  most  delightful  of  his  plays 
to  read.  If  it  did  not  come  out  quite  so  well  on  the  stage — at 
all  events  it  had  but  little  success  when  produced  at  the  Royalty 
Theatre — the  cause  probably  lay  in  the  casting  of  some  of  the 
characters,  especially,  perhaps,  the  eccentric  Frenchman,  Ferrand. 
But  it  is  a  charming  piece  of  work  just  because  it  is  touched 
with  a  tender  idealism,  the  idealism  of  simple  emotions.  And 
perhaps  it  is  not  altogether  an  inept  commentary  on  the  modern 
realistic  drama  that  the  most  successful  plays  running  at  the 
present  moment  in  the  Metropolis  should  be  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett’s 
The  Great  Adventure  and  Milestones,  which,  though  they  may 
have  the  realistic  manner,  no  one  would  call  realistic  dramas. 

W.  L.  Courtney. 
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There  may  or  may  not  be  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  Hamlet’s  reference  to  the  players  as  “abstracts  and 
brief  chronicles  of  the  time.”  It  seems  to  be  taken  all  too  often 
as  pointing  to  the  topicalities  of  the  stage — to  those  personal 
“gags”  and  allusions  and  burlesques  in  which  the  players  of 
Shakespeare’s  day  indulged  ^  so  freely.  Such  is  obviously  the 
purport  of  the  line  that  follows  : — “After  your  death  you  were 
better  have  a  bad  epitaph  than  their  ill-report  while  you  live.” 
Yet  there  is  surely  a  deeper  and  larger  truth  behind  those  first 
deliberate  words.  Skits  and  allusions  are  not  players — nor  are 
they  abstracts  or  chronicles.  Is  it  not  possible  that  for  this  once 
the  commentators’  axiom,  that  what  a  great  poet  says  in  one  line 
he  must  necessarily  repeat  in  the  next,  may  be  set  aside? 
Shakespeare,  at  least,  may  be  allowed  the  luxury  of  indulging 
two  thoughts  in  rapid  succession.  After  all,  who  is  there  that 
reflects,  and  must  reflect,  the  age  in  which  he  lives  so  exclusively 
as  your  actor?  He  is  in  himself  the  “abstract  and  brief 
chronicle.”  The  poet  and  the  playwright  may  express  themselves, 
and  portray  eternal  truths,  for  posterity.  The  philosopher  may 
remain  detached  from  the  contemporary  world  altogether.  But 
the  actor  must  respond  to  the  time  in  which  he  lives,  and — as’ 
actor — to  that  alone.  If  he  does  not  represent  and  please  his 
own  generation — interpret  to  it,  under  whatever  guise,  its  own 
emotions,  moral  ideals,  and  manners — there  will  be  short  shrift 
for  him.  No  actor  has  ever  yet  been  “discovered”  after  his 
death.  He  is  a  “brief  chronicle”  indeed! 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  some  questioning  of  the  actor’s 
position  in  the  economy  of  our  modern  society  is  prompted  by  the 
recent  publication,  in  its  complete  form,  of  the  diary  of  William 
Charles  Macready.  It  is,  as  had  been  expected,  an  amazing 
projection  that  is  afforded  in  these  two  new  volumes  both  of  a 
personality  and  an  age,  shown  together  in  their  contrasts  and 
their  affinities,  with  a  fulness,  a  candour,  and  an  introspection 
for  which  there  is  hardly  a  parallel.  Our  present  business, 
however,  is  not  to  speak  of  this  diary  as  a  personal  revelation  or 
as  a  portrait-gallery  of  the  actual  men  and  w’omen  of  Macready ’s 
day.  We  have  already  heard  of  the  fresh  light  thrown,  hy  pages 
hitherto  withheld,  upon  Browning  and  Talfourd,  Disraeli, 
Lytton,  Dickens,  Maclise,  Forster,  Helen  Faucit,  and  the  rest. 
We  have  heard  much  of  the  intimacies  of  Macready’s  private 
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character,  the  touching  history  of  his  home-life,  the  technical 
interest  of  his  exact  value  to  tradition  as  an  actor,  his  prayers 
and  diatribes,  and  his  always  intelligent,  though  violent  and 
prejudiced  opinions  upon  political  questions  and  artistic  reputations. 
But  it  is  the  story  of  Macready’s  relations  with  his  own  calling, 
and,  as  a  representative  player,  with  his  social  surroundings,  that 
bears  the  most  vital  message  to  ourselves.  These  represent  an 
important  problem  that  is  very  far  from  being  solved  yet.  For 
Macready  is  the  only  man  of  his  own  standing  who  has  dared  to 
tell  what  seems  to  be  the  truth — perhaps  in  his  case  more  than 
the  truth — about  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  earnest  actor, 
ambitious  to  give  “the  best  for  the  highest.”  While  fulfilling  the 
utmost  aims  of  his  art,  how  can  he  retain  at  once  sanity  and 
probity,  a  high  ideal  of  public  service,  a  blameless  private  life, 
enshrined  in  a  wholesome  and  happy  domestic  atmosphere,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  cultivate  the  nervous  and  passionate  tempera¬ 
ment,  the  intense  animal  magnetism,  the  concentration  iq)oii 
physical  expression,  that  must  assist  imagination  in  making  up 
what  we  have  come  to  call  “genius”  upon  the  stage?  As  we 
know’,  Macready  had  the  lowest  opinion  of  the  morality  and  of 
the  intellectual  qualities  of  the  players  around  him.  The  only 
aim  of  most  of  them  was,  in  his  view,  the  gratification  of  their 
own  “self-conceit  and  sensuality.”  But,  quite  apart  from  this, 
he  considered  that  upon  logical  grounds,  on  account  of  the  actor’s 
necessary  environment,  “virtue  is  impossible  upon  the  stage.” 
This  was  an  evident  exaggeration,  and  entirely  flouted  by  his 
ow'n  unblemished  moral  record.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  read  his  diary  thoughtfully, 
that  what  was  really  at  the  bottom  of  Macready’s  trouble  was  not 
the  question  of  practical  morality — he  was  remarkably  tolerant  of 
'  D’Orsay  and  others — but  the  lack  of  scope  that  the  stage  of  his 
day  afforded  for  the  highest  intellectual  endeavour  to  bear  fruit 
in  the  actor’s  own  work,  and  to  win  him  the  appropriate  and 
desired  reward.  This  desired  reward  was  not  momentary 
emotional  enthusiasm — not  only  that,  at  any  rate — but  dignity 
and  respect,  and  equal  regard  with  that  paid  to  thinkers, 
philosophers,  artists,  poets,  scientists.  While  even  his  manager 
was  “Esquire”  he  was  still  “Mr.  Macready.”  In  the  early- 
Victorian  salons  he  found  himself  admitted,  but  admitted  only  on 
sufferance  and  wdth  reservations.  These  outward  matters  rankled, 
but  they  would  have  been  nothing  without  the  inward  conscious¬ 
ness  of  a  certain  justice  beneath  it  all — of  an  actual  moral  and 
mental  degeneration,  inalienable  from  his  art,  which  no  other  such 
actor  has  been  frank  enough  to  confess.  In  her  delightful  little 
book,  Macready  as  I  Knew  Him,  Lady  Pollock  tells  us  how  he 
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deplored  “the  excitement  continually  kept  up  by  immediate 
applause  following  every  effort,”  the  “constant  drawing  upon  the 
sensibility  and  imaginative  faculties,  a  process  which  was  exhaust¬ 
ing  to  the  nervous  system,  and  which  was  likely  to  disorder  the 
proper  mental  balance.”  It  was  for  this  reason,  we  hear,  more 
than  for  any  external  temptation,  that  “to  see  any  of  his  children 
upon  the  stage  would  be  his  greatest  trial.”  Curiously  enough. 
Lady  Pollock  adds  that  she  had  “heard  this  same  sentiment 
expressed,  almost  word  for  word,  by  the  finest  living  comedian 
and  by  the  most  distinguished  living  tragedian  of  France — two 
men  entirely  dissimilar  in  their  general  way  of  thought.”  For 
this  intellectual  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  with  his  calling,  which 
gave  the  social  rebuff  its  power  to  wound,  Macready  blamed 
everything  and  everyone.  He  blamed  himself,  his  colleagues,  his 
audiences,  both  high  and  low.  “To  how  many  among  them,” 
he  asks,  “does  the  deep  reflection,  the  toil  of  thought,  carried  out 
into  the  most  animated  and  energetic  personation,  speak  its  own 
necessary  course  of  labour?  By  how  many  among  them  is  the 
‘  fKK)r  ’  player,  who  devotes  himself  to  his  art,  appreciated — 
where  are  the  intelligences  capable  of  understanding  his  author  or 
himself?  .  .  .  Let  us  hope  and  believe  that  there  are  worlds 
for  us  where  there  are  no  theatres,  and  (a  far  greater  blessing !) 
where  there  are  no  puppets  set  up  as  king,  queen,  princes,  and 
aristocracies,  to  interrupt  the  honest  spirit’s  direct  thought 
towards  his  God.  Amen !  ”  In  view  of  this  last  pious  and 
characteristic  aspiration,  it  may  be  noted  that  again  and  again 
throughout  these  pages  Macready  rei)eats  a  phrase  which  must 
have  had  considerable  meaning  to  him,  though  whether  the  sense 
of  physical  imprisonment  it  implies  be  subjective  or  objective  is 
not  quite  clear.  “When,”  he  is  continually  asking,  “will  the 
soul  of  man  walk  abroad  in  his  own  majesty?” 

1  Now  to  how  great  an  extent  was  Macready’s  own  character  to 
blame  for  all  this  searching  of  heart,  to  how'  great  an  extent 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  to  how  great  an  extent  the  permanent 
circumstances  of  the  actor’s  art?  So  far  as  Macready’s  character 
and  his  period  are  concerned  the  responsibility  seems  curiously 
shared.  In  his  extremely  sound  and  useful  monograph  Mr. 
William  Archer  quotes  an  “estimate,  kindly  communicated  by 
llobert  Browning,”  to  the  effect  that  Macready  was  “too  sensitive 
for  his  own  happiness,  and  much  too  impulsive  for  invariable 
consistency  with  his  nobler  moods.”  Here,  Mr.  Archer  cheerily 
concludes,  is  “Macready  in  a  nutshell !  ”  This  is  certainly  true 
so  far  as  it  goes,  but  unfortunately  it  does  not  differentiate 
Macready  very  definitely  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Probably 
there  is  not  a  household  which  does  not  include  some  member 
VOL.  xciv.  N.S.  I 
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“too  sensitive  for  his  own  happiness.”  Certainly  there  is  no 
single  man  living  who  could  claim  to  be  anything  else  but  “  much 
too  impulsive  for  invariable  consistency  with  his  nobler  moods.” 
For  any  conscientious  reader  of  the  diary  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Macready’s  case  was  a  good  deal  more  complicated  and 
individual  than  this.  Human  he  certainly  was,  but  that  and  that 
alone  was  hardly  the  heart  of  his  mystery.  The  truth  seems  to 
lie  partly  in  the  externally  simple  but  inwardly  intricate  fact  that 
Macready  was,  in  the  words  with  which  w'e  started,  an  “abstract 
and  brief  chronicle  of  the  time” — and  this  “time”  was,  as  Is 
universally  admitted,  a  most  dismal  and  lamentable  one  for  the 
theatre.  By  inheritance,  both  in  the  blood  and  through  a 
machination  of  fate  that  he  always  affected  to  regret,  Macready 
was  undoubtedly  a  “born  actor.”  He  w^as  gifted  with  a  beautiful 
voice,  a  manly,  commanding  figure,  impressive  if  not  handsome 
features,  quick  emotions,  and  a  robust  constitution.  The  idea 
that  he  was  unsuited  to  the  stage,  either  by  temperament  or 
physique,  is  not  to  be  entertained.  He  was  an  actor  of  genius. 
In  spite  of  all  his  asseverations  to  the  contrary,  and  a  thousand 
practical  obstacles,  he  was  a  success.  He  rose  quickly  to  the 
head  of  his  profession,  and  at  fifty  had  made  a  sufficient  fortune 
to  retire  upon.  He  claimed  from  the  highest  quarters  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel,  if  not  the  Atlantic,  an  amount  of  respect 
enjoyed  by  no  contemporary  actor.  His  visit  to  Paris  did  much 
to  inspire  that  “  romantic  movement  ”  which  had  such  brilliant 
and  varied  fruits.  He  had  not  only  a  strong  but  a  magnetic 
personality,  repellent  or  attractive  at  will.  He  was  capable  of 
winning  passionate  affection  from  a  large  number  of  well-educated 
admirers ;  in  some  feminine  cases  he  was  the  subject  of  hardly- 
believable  infatuation.  His  interest  in  the  technique  of  his  art 
was  intense  and  tireless.  He  never  ceased  improving  his  own 
performances  by  every  means  in  his  power.  When  most  praised 
he  would  listen  only  to  the  rare  applause  of  his  own  conscience. 
With  his  dying  breath  he  whispered,  “I  have  a  new  idea  for 
lago !  ”  At  any  time  it  is  probable  that  Macready  would  have 
come  to  the  front.  The  death  of  Edmund  Kean  could  hardly 
have  left  behind  a  worthier  rival  to  represent  the  period  upon  the 
stage,  even  from  the  artistic  point  of  view  alone. 

It  was  Macready’s  misfortune,  however,  so  far  as  any  hope  of 
content  in  his  art  was  concerned,  to  represent  that  period  in  other 
matters  besides  theatrical  taste.  As  an  actor,  indeed,  like  many 
of  his  comrades,  he  had  about  him  still  much  of  the  sentimental 
and  sententious  tradition  of  “the  palmy  days.”  Even  his  natural 
manner  and  his  speech  savoured,  it  is  said,  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  intellectually  he  was  in  the  vanguard  of  bis 
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generation.  The  old  Rugby  boy,  in  whom  a  sound  classical  educa¬ 
tion  had  been  sedulously  improved  by  considerable  study  of 
French  and  Italian,  had  always  one  and  the  same  social  ideal  in 
front  of  him.  It  was  that  of  the  reputable,  upper-middle-class, 
professional  man,  who  was  in  so  great  a  degree  the  creation  of 
Macready’s  own  particular  time,  and  is  now  its  invaluable 
bequest.  There  breathes  through  every  line  of  Macready’s 
confession  of  faith  an  intellectual  reaction  against  the  coarseness 
and  tawdry  immorality  of  the  Regency — the  reaction  that  trans¬ 
ferred  to  this  class  so  many  of  the  duties,  without  the  honours, 
of  an  aristocracy.  The  age  w’hen  a  “gentleman  ”  was  ceasing  to 
be  necessarily  a  land-owner,  the  age  that  listened  to  Carlyle,  the 
age  that  produced  men  like  Macaulay  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  the 
age  when  stern,  yet  tender.  God-fearing  parents,  living  in  severely 
rectangular  houses,  brought  up  their  children  under  an  iron 
moral  and  intellectual  discipline,  the  age  of  the  “stove-pipe”  hat 
and  family-prayers,  was  the  age  also  of  Macready.  With  the 
austere  pride  of  this  worthily  revered  generation  at  its  best 
Macready  was  in  whole-hearted  sympathy.  He  was  himself  an 
exemplar  of  its  unsparing  self-discipline,  its  genuine  piety,  its 
integrity,  its  contempt  for  all  that  w'as  trashy,  vulgar,  and  flam¬ 
boyant,  its  intellectual  keenness  and  strength,  its  scholarship,  its 
strict  domestic  ideals.  His  devotion  as  a  father  w^as  beyond 
praise — almost,  as  his  diary  shows,  beyond  expression.  So 
scrupulous  was  he  in  his  determination  to  preserve  the  sanctity 
and  purity  of  his  home  that  until  the  day  of  his  farewell  perform¬ 
ance  his  children  had  never  been  allowed  to  visit  him  in  the 
theatre,  lest  they  should  be  contaminated  by  its  influence.  An 
exacting  taskmaster  to  others,  he  was  equally  so  to  himself.  After 
a  night  of  exhausting  labour  he  would  rise  early  in  the  morning 
—half-past  eight  he  considered  criminally  late — to  hear  his  sons 
their  lessons,  and  exercise  his  own  mind  by  a  reading  from  the 
classics  in  the  original.  Also,  he  made  it  an  unfailing  practice 
to  begin  the  day  by  gathering  his  family  circle  about  him,  and 
asking  the  divine  blessing  upon  its  duties  and  pleasures.  In  his 
religious  opinions,  which  were  strongly  held — one  must  remember 
that  he  himself  was  “intended  for  the  Church” — Macready 
subscribed  more  or  less  to  Anglican  doctrine,  but  he  was  openly 
disgusted  wdth  the  formalism  and  intellectual  slackness  of  many 
of  its  exponents.  Had  he  craved  spiritual  companionship  he 
would  probably  have  sought  it  in  Nonconformity. 

So  Macready  had  much,  though  by  no  means  everything,  in 
common  with  the  intellectual  puritanism  of  so  many  of  our  grand¬ 
fathers.  What  they  did  not  share  was,  of  course,  his  artistic 
temperament,  and  the  curious  combination  of  genius  and  circum- 
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stance  that  forced  upon  him  the  career  of  an  actor — the  one 
career  which  he  averred  he  would  have  chosen  less  willingly 
than  any  other — “except,”  as  he  rather  spitefully  added,  “that 
of  a  critic.”  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  nearly  all  the  troubles 
that  beset  the  stage  of  Macready’s  disappointed  maturity  were 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  best  intellectual  part  of  the  nation  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  theatre  at  all.  This  can  be  almost 
proved  by  the  mere  quality  of  the  plays,  with  so  many  of  which — 
thanks,  perhaps,  to  his  eighteenth-century  sentimental  training 
as  an  actor — Macready  was  strangely  content.  It  is  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  the  grave  logicians  who  were  ushering  in  the 
“Manchester  school,”  could  have  sat  out  Sheridan  Knowles  with 
genuine  enjoyment.  It  appears  rather  that  the  stage  had  then 
practically  nothing  else  to  live  upon ,  on  either  side  of  the  curtain , 
but  the  shreds  and  patches  of  Georgian  glamour — the  traditions 
of  sensationally  great  acting,  of  the  majesty  of  Siddons,  of  the 
passion  and  naturalism  of  Edmund  Kean.  Almost  the  only 
intelligent  public  left  to  it  seems  to  have  been  the  Bohemian 
world  of  literary  men,  artists,  dandies,  aristocratic  poseurs, 
Georgian  relics,  stage-struck  worshippers,  and  simple-hearted 
vulgarians.  As  a  reflex  of  the  audience,  it  was  significant  that 
the  only  memorably  successful  plays  that  Macready  produced 
should  have  been  Lytton’s,  with  their  varnish  of  clever  affectation. 
They  amused  a  lenient  artistic  sense,  but  could  hardly  have 
appealed  to,  much  less  satisfied,  the  practical  and  serious  men 
who  were  “making  England” — building  a  statelier  and  stabler 
mansion  upon  the  wreckage  of  victory.  Macready  himself  made 
valiant,  though  consciously  hopeless,  endeavours  to  attract  to  the 
stage  the  best  brains  that  he  could  find.  He  produced  Browning’s 
failures — failures,  one  fears,  not  only  through  the  audience’s  fault. 
But  always,  amidst  the  applause,  the  trivial  distinctions,  the 
admiration  of  sympathetic  friends  that  immediately  surrounded 
him,  Macready  felt  that  his  profession  was  out  of  touch  with  the 
great  purjxjses  of  the  nation — that  he  was  working  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  over  something  that  did  not  matter.  I’iVen  the  lighter  favours 
of  fashion  were  grudgingly  accorded  him.  The  young  Queen, 
though  at  that  time  by  no  means  indisposed  for  gaiety,  preferred 
Van  Amburgh’s  lions  at  Drury  Lane  to  Shakespeare  at  Covent 
Garden.  Prince  Albert,  representing  the  minds  of  many,  was 
occupied  with  dreams  of  a  new  age  of  commercial  idealism.  The 
nation  at  large  did  not  care  about  the  theatre,  and  incidentally 
objected  to  the  morals  of  its  entourage.  It  had  other  and  far 
more  important  affairs  to  attend  to.  These  did  not  happen,  as 
they  did  in  other  vigorous  ages,  to  be  suitable  to  the  theatrical 
technique  of  the  moment.  And  in  his  heart  of  hearts — beneath  all 
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his  wild  anathemas,  his  wounded  pride,  his  bitter  personal  regret 
— Macready  believed  that  the  conscience  of  the  nation  was  right. 

We  now  know  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  theatrical 
prosperity  much  of  this  betrayed  only  that  deeper  darkness  which 
goes  before  the  dawn.  Macready  lived  to  see  the  stage  bring 
itself  into  natural  touch  with  contemporary  domesticity  in  the 
Kobertson  plays  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s.  He  lived  to  see  Irving 
rise  into  fame  at  the  Lyceum,  where  the  cult  of  beauty,  the  “new 
romance  ’’  of  aestheticism,  was  to  find  a  home  and  fit  temple. 
He  did  not  live  to  see  the  establishment,  in  England,  of  the  so- 
called  “problem  play.”  His  possible  views  upon  the  present  “new 
art  of  the  theatre  ”  and  other  modern  movements  must  remain 
unguessed.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  as  to  what  he  would 
have  thought  of  the  amount  of  attention  that  soon  after  his  retire¬ 
ment  began  to  be  concentrated  on  the  setting  of  Shakespeare. 
“One  morning,”  writes  Lady  Pollock,  “I  found  Macready  looking 
disturbed,  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand.  He  sighed,  and  handed 
me  a  long  description  of  a  production  of  A  Winter's  Tale  at  the 
then  favourite  London  theatre.  This  disquisition  set  forth  every 
detail  of  scenery,  of  decoration,  and  of  costume,  of  grouping  and 
of  colour,  with  only  very  scant  mention  of  the  acting.  '  Evidently,’ 
said  he,  ‘  the  accessories  swallow  up  the  poetry  and  the  action. 

.  .  .  When  I  read  such  a  description  as  this  of  the  production  of 
a  great  drama,  I  am  troubled  with  a  feeling  something  like 
remorse.  Is  it  possible,  I  ask  myself — did  I  hold  the  torch? 
Did  I  point  out  the  path?’”  Probably  in  this  Macready  was 
charging  himself  w'ith  too  great  a  responsibility.  It  is,  after  all, 
only  natural  that  managerial  frailty  should  generally  assert  itself 
in  emphasis  upon  its  owm  endeavours,  whether  in  the  direction 
of  elaboration  or  simplicity.  We  may  be  certain  of  one  thing  at 
least  that  w'ould  have  cheered  Macready  in  the  midst  of  his 
despair.  The  social  and  official  sanction  of  which  Macready 
dreamed,  and  for  which  he  fought  so  fiercely,  has  at  last  been 
granted  with  a  willing  hand.  The  knighthoods  bestow’ed  first, 
as  it  happened,  upon  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  and  afterwards  upon 
Sir  Henry  Irving,  have  already  been  followed  by  a  regularly 
accorded  series.  In  the  future  it  wull  be  obviously  impossible  to 
withhold  from  the  stage  its  due  proportion  of  periodical  accolades, 
whether  or  no  conspicuous  genius  arrives  to  demand  them. 
Although  it  cannot  even  now  be  pretended  that  the  great  mass  of 
responsible  upper-middle-class  men  are  ardent  theatre-goers,  there 
is  at  least  no  lack  of  enthusiastic  intelligence  around  the  theatre — 
quite  enough  to  recognise  and  nurture  any  germs  of  future 
greatness  or  usefulness  that  may  arise,  if  not  others  as  well. 

So  on  the  face  of  it,  Macready’ s  hopes  appear  to  have  been 
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fulfilled,  in  some  matters  at  any  rate.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
problem  of  Macready’s  character  in  its  relation  to  the  stage  does 
not  stop  there.  Were  he  living  now,  he  would  find  the  stage  more 
reputable,  better  dressed,  better  paid  in  its  higher  w’alks,  more 
honoured  in  every  way.  But  would  he,  as  an  actor,  find  it  any 
more  satisfying  to  his  intellect?  Would  he  find  the  desire  for 
applause  any  less  insistent?  Would  he  find  an  interest  in  meta¬ 
physics  or  classical  literature  of  any  more  value  in  giving  an 
actor  popularity  ujx)n  the  stage?  Would  he  find  in  the  actor’s 
art  any  less  temptation  to  vanity  and  superficiality?  Would  he 
find  the  actor’s  genius  less  dependent  upon  physical  and  emotional, 
as  opposed  to  intellectual  qualities?  Would  he  find  the  actor's 
art,  as  such,  any  more  enduring  in  its  effects  than  it  was,  any 
more  permanent  and  serious  in  its  value  as  a  public  service  ?  Had 
Macready  lived  to-day,  one  doubts  very  much  if  in  any  of  these 
cases  he  would  have  found  an  enlargement  of  the  actor’s  intellec¬ 
tual  scope — as  an  actor.  He  would  find  men  of  culture,  of  wealth, 
and  of  good  social  breeding  upon  the  stage ;  but  that  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  philosophic  attitude  and  equipment  which 
Macready  so  persistently  cherished.  He  would  find  considerable 
intelligence  in  a  certain  number  of  modern  plays.  But  he  would 
find  that  in  these  his  personal  interpretation  was  considered  of 
\  far  less  importance  thari  tb^  opinions  and  arguments  of  the 
^  playwright.  He  would  find  himself  more  of  a  mere  mouthpiece 
i  and  less  of  an  essential  asijiistant  to  creatio^han  before.  So,  too, 

'  in  plays  where  the  presentation  of  some  scenic  effect  is  aimed  at 
almost  exclusively,  he  would  find  the  actor  dwindled  to  a  confessed 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  “producer  ” — sometimes  called  upon  to 
be  dumb  altogether,  and  threatened  by  a  few'  idealists  with  actual 
\  abolition.  He  would  find  a  non-theatrical  public  far  less  stern 
in  its  moral  attitude  than  that  of  his  own  day,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  would  find  the  theatrical  public  more  pampered  in  its 
playgoing  tastes.  He  would  find  the  capability  for  the  regular 
enjoyment  of  tragedy  practically  dead.  He  would  find  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  “boom  ”  by  some  scenic  or  other  innovation  necessary 
for  a  successful  production  of  a  classical  play — even  of 
Shakespeare.  He  w’ould  find,  not  least,  some  of  the  most 
respected  actor-managers  of  the  day  devoting  the  best  part  of 
their  intellects  either  to  the  sustaining  of  their  social  and  financial 
positions,  to  “production,”  or  to  some  other  interest,  while  their 
art  as  actors  either  remains  stagnant  or  develops  along  popular 
and  trivial  lines. 

Among  other  phenomena,  Macready  might  find  particular  signi¬ 
ficance  in  an  event  that  has  just  occurred — the  retirement  of  Sir 
Johnston  Forbes-Eobertson,  almost  the  only  manager  of  the 
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highest  achievement  whose  maturer  energies  have  been  con¬ 
spicuously  confined  to  his  art  as  an  actor.  As  it  happens, 
Sir  Johnston  is  retiring  at  an  age  within  two  years  of 
that  at  which  Macready  himself  threw  off  the  shackles  of 
theatrical  success — an  age  when  intellectual  power  is  at  its 
height.  In  many  traditional  respects  Sir  Johnston  is 
Macready’s  lineal  successor.  Old  playgoers  still  ix)int  to 
similarities  of  temperament  and  method.  Like  Macready,  Sir 
.lohnston  is  essentially  a  student — a  scholar  of  wide  culture, 
with  fully-nurtured  artistic  interests  in  other  directions  than 
that  of  the  stage.  Like  Macready,  too,  he  has  been  gifted 
by  nature  with  expressiveness  of  feature,  grace  of  bearing,  a  voice 
of  singular  range  and  beauty — a  physique,  in  short,  that  has 
helped  to  mark  him  out  as  an  actor  of  rich  and  appropriate  equip¬ 
ment  as  well  as  of  genius.  Like  Macready,  he  was  a  public- 
school  boy,  and  represents  socially  our  most  treasured  upper 
middle-class  ideals.  To  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Eobertson,  it  may 
be  admitted,  time  and  fortune  have  been  kinder  than  they  were  to 
his  great  forerunner.  With  his  gentler  and  more  sociable  nature. 
Sir  Johnston  hurls  no  anathemas  upon  a  profession  he  has  both 
loved  and  adorned.  As  with  Macready,  however,  in  spite  of  all 
the  glowing  popular  tributes  that  have  been  showered  upon  Sir 
Johnston  on  the  occasion  of  his  farewell,  the  fact  remains  that 
it  is  a  farewell. 

One  cannot  applaud  too  much,  of  course,  the  determination 
and  industry  with  which  our  actor-managers  as  a  body — setting 
aside  all  question  of  personal  pre-eminence — have  employed  every 
endeavour  to  assert  and  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  actor.  But 
it  seems  inevitable  that,  where  extraordinary  genius  is  not  in 
evidence,  this  cannot  be  done  by  acting  and  that  alone.  In  a 
word,  the  man  of  intellect,  of  erudition,  the  “gentleman  and 
scholar,”  the  «a\o?  Ko/yado^ — the  kind  of  man  who  would  naturally 
rise  to  the  top  of  the  tree  in  any  of  the  learned  professions — 
finds  it  hard  to  “fulfil  himself”  purely  as  an  actor,  after  the 
romance  and  physical  buoyancy  and  fire  of  youth  have  gone,  and 
the  primary  ambitions  have  been  achieved.  First  and  last  the 
actor,  as  such,  exists  on  the  strength  of  his  physical  presence — 
of  his  physical  suggestion  of  another  man’s  idea.  At  a  time  of 
life  when  other  able  men  are  doing  their  best  intellectual  work 
under  dignified  conditions,  the  actor  must  still  rely  upon  the 
painted  face  and  the  simulated  passion ,  or  the  power  to  reproduce 
physically  the  externals  of  character.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
he  should  so  often,  now  as  ever,  fly  to  the  creative  and  intellec¬ 
tually  engrossing  labours  of  “production,”  or  to  diversions  entirely 
outside  the  domain  of  the  theatre?  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
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Shakespeare,  as  actor,  deplored  so  bitterly  the  need  for  making 
himself  “a  motley  to  the  view”  ?  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Macready,  the  ‘‘metaphysical  actor,”  the  ‘‘moral,  grave,  sublime,” 
should  have  retreated  early  to  that  honourable  and  learned  leisure 
for  which  his  inner  nature  was  so  eminently  fitted,  and  in  which 
his  soul  could  ‘‘walk  abroad  in  its  own  majesty”  ?  It  would 
appear  to  be  not  a  temporary  but  a  permanent  characteristic  of  the 
stage  that  a  full  and  ordered  life,  together  with  the  complete 
content  of  a  first-class  or  even  second-class  intellect  in  the  actor’s 
work,  can  only  be  achieved  in  cases  of  that  rare  blend  of  passion, 
physique,  and  imagination  which  we  call  genius.  Even  then — as 
witness  Macready’s  case — this  seems  possible  only  when  genius 
is  coupled  with  a  kind  of  fanaticism  ca])able  of  blotting  out  all 
other  considerations,  and  satisfying  itself  with  the  immediate 
rewards  of  the  actor’s  art.  This  last  quality  seems  to  take  two 
extremely  contrasted  forms,  which  may  be  typified  in  two  great 
actors,  each  of  whom  managed  to  raise  himself  to  a  social  equality 
with  the  best  of  his  contemporaries,  and  won  the  respect  of  the 
intellectual  world.  Yet  at  the  same  time  they  were  actors  to 
the  very  core  of  their  being.  One  of  them  was  Garrick,  whose 
nature  had  its  servile  attributes,  and  who  was  goaded  eveii 
into  some  follies  by  an  overw'helming  desire,  and  ability,  to  please. 
The  other  was  Irving,  who  seemed  to  create  and  assume  his 
kingship  largely  through  an  equally  strong  determination,  and 
ability,  to  command.  Between  these  two  tyj>es  of  the  ideal 
actor — distinguished  from  the  ‘‘erratic  genius”  of  men  like  Kean, 
and  recurring  at  very  rare  intervals — it  is  still  difficult  to  find  how 
the  highest  intellectual  manhood  of  the  nation  can  express  itself 
in  the  actor’s  calling  with  that  fulness  wdiich  alone  brings 
happiness. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  seem  that  the  irony  of  fate  decrees 
by  no  means  that  abolition  of  the  actor  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
heralded  in  some  quarters.  The  physical  appeal  from  the  stage 
must  logically  continue  to  be  one  of  its  most  attractive  char¬ 
acteristics.  It  may  be  possible  to  do  without  it,  whether  for 
popular  purposes,  as  in  the  cinematograph,  or  for  esoteric 
purposes,  as  in  some  experimental  theatres.  But  in  general  there 
will  always  be  as  little  reason  to  do  without  the  actor,  when 
available,  as  there  would  be  to  evolve  a  literature  without  the  use 
of  the  letter  ‘‘A.”  Where  he  is  an  asset,  he  is  inevitable  in  the 
natural  course  of  events.  Moreover,  there  are  signs  just  now  of 
something  very  like  a  re'action  in  his  favour — so  much  so  that 
along  wdth  other  ‘‘cults,”  there  is  to  be  observed  a  certain  vogue 
of  the  physical,  of  so-called  ‘‘plastic”  exhibitions  and  mild  repre¬ 
sentations  of  supposedly  primitive  passion  before  slightly  decadent 
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audiences — in  London  for  the  most  part.  As  for  the  great  mass  I 

of  the  theatre-going  community,  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  the  ; 

simple  emotional  performances  to  which  so  many  of  our  “old-  | 

fashioned”  actors  are  devoting  their  professional  energies  are  I 

anything  else  but  popular,  though  they  may  not  be  in  the  direction  ^ 

of  high  intellectual  endeavour.  The  state  of  affairs  may  be 

explained  best,  perhaps,  by  the  familiar  answer  to  a  still  more  | 

familiar  contention  that  the  stage  is  ‘‘going  to  the  dogs.”  It  is  \ 

usual  to  consider  this  pronouncement  sufficiently  quenched  by  the 

retort  that  the  “stage  is  always  going  to  the  dogs.”  May  it  not  ! 

be  that  this  latter  and  recurrent  apophthegm  is  really  a  rough  and  ! 

partial  statement  of  the  truth?  It  seems  that  there  always  has 

been,  and  possibly  always  will  be,  a  constant  relapse  to  the  ! 

physical — a  tendency  to  bring  the  actor’s  art  back  to  its  proper 

relation  with  life.  This  serves  to  counteract  a  less  constant  but 

sometimes  temporarily  successful  effort  on  the  part  of  intellectual 

actors,  laudably  ambitious  for  their  own  dignity  and  that  of  their 

profession,  to  claim  a  higher  sphere  for  their  activities.  Both 

movements  can,  and  do,  evince  themselves  at  the  same  time,  and 

the  same  phenomena  are  thus  persistently  repeated. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  although  Macready 
appeared  to  be  at  odds  with  some  contemporary  traditions,  he  w^as 
not  really  born  out  of  due  time.  He  represented  his  age  only  too 
conscientiously,  both  as  an  actor  and  as  a  man;  while  the 
conclusions  that  he  came  to  upon  the  actor’s  share  in  the  traffic 
of  the  stage,  and  its  etfect  upon  his  own  nature,  would  probably 
be  well-founded  in  any  time  or  place.  There  have  been  furbish- 
ings  of  the  cup  and  the  platter,  official  and  social  recognitions. 

But — unless  by  any  chance  w'e  should  return  to  the  doubtful 
conventions  of  the  “impromptu  stage” — the  actor,  qua  actor, 
must  be  content  to  remain  the  body-servant  of  his  art,  the  flesh- 
and-blood  instrument  of  another’s  mind.  The  extent  to  which 
an  intellect  in  any  way  profound  can  express  itself  in  that 
capacity,  and  in  that  capacity  alone,  must  be  always  pathetically 
bounded  by  physical  considerations.  The  actor  must  remain 
ephemeral,  appealing  only  to  the  emotions  and  tastes  of  an  imme¬ 
diate  audience,  with  no  appeal  either  to  other  contemporaries  or 
to  the  judgment  of  posterity.  While  the  dramatist,  and  even  the 
critic,  may  live  more  surely  than  before,  after  the  tenement  of 
clay,  the  “body  of  this  death,”  is  cast  aside,  the  actor  can  only 
“strut  and  fret  his  hour  upon  the  stage.”  He  can  leave  behind, 
as  such,  only  a  name,  a  vague  tradition,  a  cluster  of  anecdotes 
and  critical  references,  in  which  future  generations  may  read  by 
inference  the  manners  and  temperaments  of  their  forefathers — an 
“abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of  the  time.” 


S.  B.  Little  WOOD 
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Music  is  the  oldest  of  the  arts — at  all  events  the  first  mentioned 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  But  whether  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  combining  sounds  or  not  is  a  moot 
point ;  and  in  this  respect  “Religion’s  Handmaid  ”  is  the  youngest 
child  of  the  Muses.  Harmony  dates  back  not  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  and  is  still  growing.  But  like  other  growths  it 
every  now  and  again  gives  off  signs  which,  to  those  who  can  read, 
tell  the  tale  of  its  years.  And  the  Sons  of  Jubal  recognise  a 
distinct  measure  of  completion  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 

Simultaneously  with  this  “coming  of  age”  of  the  art,  a 
number  of  literati  met  in  Florence  with  the  object  of  reviving 
the  old  Greek  lyric  drama,  in  the  form  of  an  Italian  equivalent, 
with  all  the  resources  of  what  was  then  modern  harmony  and 
instrumentation.  The  result  was  the  birth  of  a  new  art-form — 
opera.  This  fresh  vehicle  for  musical  thought  grew  in  number 
and  magnitude  till  it  became  one  of  the  greatest  forms  in  which 
a  composer  can  express  himself.  Its  only  rival  now'  is  oratorio — 
w'hich,  curiously  enough,  originated  in  the  same  year,  1600. 

But  ere  long  the  new  art  suffered  from  the  softness  of  its  cradle 
— the  too  mellifluous  Italy.  The  intellectual  and  ethical  element 
of  Greek  drama  was  soon  lost  sight  of.  The  librettist  became  the 
bondsman  of  the  composer,  and  the  composer,  in  turn,  of  the 
singer,  w'hose  only  aim  was  technical  display.  The  tide  of 
decadence  w'as  stemmed  by  Christoph  Gluck,  who,  born  in  1714, 
found  opera  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe,  and  left  it  a  serious 
art- work.  But  Gluck  was  a  musician  only,  not  a  poet,  and  in 
his  operas  music  retains  a  large  measure  of  independence — its  owm 
forms  and  moulds.  A  century  later — to  be  exact,  ninety-nine 
years — there  w'as  born  in  Leipzig  a  lad  endow'ed  with  both 
dramatic  and  musical  genius  to  a  degree  in  which  few  men  have 
had  either.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  expressed  repugnance  to 
the  maw'kish  and  sentimental  character  of  the  Italian  opera  airs 
sung  by  his  sister.  At  thirteen  he  showed  remarkable  facility  in 
Greek,  and  translated  the  first  tw'elve  books  of  the  Odyssey  out 
of  school  hours.  At  fourteen  he  had  w’ritten  a  grand  tragedy 
“in  the  style  of  Shakespeare,”  of  wdiose  dramas  he  was  passion¬ 
ately  fond.  On  attaining  manhood  he  insisted  on  the  absolute 
equality  of  words  and  music,  and  that  their  fusion  in  the  drama 
should  be  as  complete  as  it  was  in  his  owm  person.  Thereby  he 
realised  the  dream  of  the  literati  of  Florence  with  an  ideality  of 
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which  they  had  probably  never  known  it  capable,  and  the  better¬ 
ment  of  which  by  his  successors  beggars  imagination.  His  name 
was  Wilhelm  Eichard  Wagner. 

Genius,  it  has  been  said,  never  fully  discovers  itself  till  brought 
into  contact  with  fellow-genius.  Wagner  is  a  case  in  point.  So 
powerfully  was  he  influenced  by  three  of  the  world’s  greatest 
master-minds  that  his  life-work  is  most  conveniently  considered 
in  relation  to  them.  The  first  has  been  already  alluded  to — 
Shakespeare.  Thenceforward  his  ambition  w^as  to  give  to 
the  music-drama  that  serious,  intellectual,  and  semi-religious 
character  which  in  all  countries  had  in  its  earliest  stages  belonged 
to  the  spoken  drama.  The  second  w'as  Beethoven,  especially  as 
represented  in  his  Ninth  Symphony.  This  work,  he  says,  “be¬ 
came  the  mystical  goal  of  all  my  strange  thoughts  and  desires 
about  music  .  .  .  the  first  phrase  .  .  .  seemed  to  form  the 
spiritual  keynote  of  my  life.”  The  hearing  of  this  work  was  the 
revelation  to  him  of  his  mission  in  the  world — the  uniting  of  such 
dramas  as  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Shakespeare,  with  such  music 
as  that  of  Beethoven. 

After  some  prentice  efforts,  of  w’hich  the  chief  and  last  w^as 
Rienzi,  he  looked  for  a  subject  w'hich,  while  vigorous  in  its  move¬ 
ment,  should  afford  scope  for  a  more  ethereal  and  spiritual  ex¬ 
pression  than  that  of  the  conventional  opera.  He  found  it  in 
the  dim  perspective,  the  mysterious  light,  the  elasticity,  the 
drastic  action,  the  ethical  element,  of  legendary  lore — his  first 
essay  being  the  story  of  The  Flying  Dutchman.  And  wdth  one 
exception.  The  Meister singers,  he  never  left  it.  Though  his  first 
characteristic  opera  is  not  w’holly  without  traces  of  the  declining 
Italian  school,  the  step  from  Rienzi  to  The  Flying  Dutchman  is 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  music. 

Spohr  w’as  the  first  great  musician  to  appreciate  the  work — a 
remarkable  point  in  musical  history.  Later  sponsors  were 
Schumann  and,  pre-eminently,  Liszt. 

For  the  successor  to  the  Dutchman,  Wagner  had  recourse  to 
the  ancient  Tannhauser-lied,  collating  for  his  purix)se  a  number 
of  mediffival  versions,  and  writing,  as  he  alw^ays  did,  his  own 
poem — the  word  “libretto”  is  quite  out  of  place  in  Wagnerian 
opera.  In  the  course  of  his  researches  he  came  across  the  story 
of  “Loherangerin,”  which  became  the  basis  for  his  fourth  opera 
{Lohengrin,  1850).  Also  he  was  led  to  the  study  of  Wolfram 
von  Eschenbach’s  “Parzival,”  wdth  great  results  later  on.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  conceived  his  greatest  work.  The  Ring 
of  the  Nibelung,  a  tetralogy  each  member  of  which  is  as  long 
as  an  average  opera,  and  on  which  Wagner  was  engaged  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  As  the  longest  musical  w'ork  in  the  world. 
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it  has  not  escaped  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  statistical  mono¬ 
maniac,  who  proudly  informs  us  that  it  contains  exactly  984,032 
printed  notes !  It  is  doubtful  whether  Wagner  would  ever  have 
been  able  to  carry  out  his  stupendous  conception  but  for  the  house 
and  pension  bestowed  on  him  for  the  purpose  by  Ludwig  11., 
the  “mad  ”  king  of  Bavaria.  Its  complete  performance  at  Munich 
in  1876  may  be  considered  the  crowning  glory  of  its  author’s  life. 
Commentaries  on  it  have  been  written  from  every  point  of  view. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  numberless  musical  handbooks,  its  ethics 
are  the  subject  of  a  volume  by  Mary  E.  Lewis,  and  its  bearing 
on  the  Ideal  of  Manhood  of  one  by  David  Irvine.  The  literary 
form  is  a  modified  reproduction  of  the  archaic  alliterative  metre, 
much  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr,  E.  Mag- 
nussen  in  their  English  translations  from  the  Icelandic.  Wagner 
treats  it  with  great  skill,  and  there  are  critics — Dr.  Forsyth,  for 
instance — who  consider  that  as  a  dramatic  poet  he  is  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  comparison  with  Goethe  and  Schiller. 

It  was  after  he  had  written  the  poem  of  The  Ring — completed 
in  1863 — that,  taking  up  a  volume  of  "The  World  as  Will  and 
Idea,”  Wagner  came  under  the  third  of  the  three  master-minds 
by  whom  he  w'as  so  much  influenced — Schopenhauer,  the  philo¬ 
sopher  who,  more  than  any  other  since  Plato,  shows  insight  into 
and  sympathy  with  music. 

Idealism  had  now  developed  the  lad  who  had  “flung  himself 
into  all  kinds  of  youthful  excesses  ”  into  a  man  almost  Buddhistic 
in  his  vegetarianism  and  abhorrence  of  vivisection.  In  his 
“Beligion  and  Art,”  Chapter  II.,  he  attributes  Christ’s  institu¬ 
tion  of  Bread  and  Wine  as  the  means  whereby  His  disciples  were 
to  remember  Him,  to  a  vegetarian  principle.  The  oncoming  of 
this  may  perhaps  be  seen  in  his  sympathy  with  the  Knight  of 
^  the  Swan — Lohengrin,  and  a  clear  fulfilment  later  on  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  Parsifal’s  breaking  of  his  bow  in  remorse  for  his  having 
taken  the  life  of  a  “great  white  bird”  through  mere  sportful¬ 
ness  ;  and  in  the  badge  of  the  Knights  of  the  Grail — a  snow- 
white  dove.  He  found  a  Buddhist  legend.  Die  Sieger — “The 
Victors  ” — which  he  interprets  as  meaning  “  supreme  redemp¬ 
tion,”  so  suggestive  that  he  has  to  suppress  his  inclination  to 
set  it  to  music  “with  great  pertinacity  in  favour  of  the  Nibel- 
ungen.”  He  lacked  nothing  of  true  patriotism ;  his  artistic 
vocation  he  regarded  as  a  national  mission  with  a  patriotic  end. 
But  the  erstwhile  would-be  ^  fighter  of  the  rashest  of  duels  had 
acquired  a  horror  of  militarism.  “The  pressure  of  militarism 
upon  industry,”  he  contended,  “co-operates  with  the  ecclesiastical 
destruction  of  vital  faith  to  reduce  the  value,  the  reasonableness, 

(1)  Through  a  series  of  coincidences,  Wagner  never  actually  fought  a  duel. 
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the  sanctity  of  life.”  ^  As  early  as  Tannhauser  he  represents  the 
Church  as  having  sunk  below  the  true  intuition  and  stewardship 
of  Christian  ideas.  With  each  of  his  music-dramas  the  ethical 
element  becomes  more  prominent.  But  he  was  too  strong  a 
character  to  be  a  mere  sentimentalist.  As  a  growing  lad  he  had 
“gazed  with  agonised  sympathy  on  the  altar-piece  in  the  Kreuz 
Church  (Church  of  the  Holy  Cross),  and  had  yearned  with 
ecstatic  fervour  to  hang  on  the  cross  in  the  place  of  the  Saviour.”  " 
At  the  time  of  his  confirmation  a  year  or  two  later,  Easter,  1827  : 
“I  already,”  he  says,  “felt  a  considerable  falling  off  in  my  rever¬ 
ence  for  religious  observances  .  .  .  how  matters  stood  with  me 
spiritually  was  revealed  to  me,  almost  to  my  horror,  at  the 
Communion  service.  .  .  .  The  shudder  with  which  I  received  the 
Bread  and  W’ine  was  so  ineffaceably  stamped  on  my  memory 
that  I  never  again  partook  of  the  Communion.”  ^ 

But  the  religious  nature  in  Wagner  was  neither  dead  nor 
dormant.  It  so  far  grew  that  in  his  later  days  he  seems  to  have 
felt  the  need  of  something  like  a  theology.  And  this  he  found 
in  the  apostle  of  Pessimism.  He  was  filled  with  a  passionate 
delight  to  find  the  conception  of  the  world  he  had  himself  tried 
to  express  was  exactly  that  more  lucidly  and  powerfully  ex¬ 
pounded  by  the  great  philosopher.  “A  reader  passing  from  the 
study  of  Schopenhauer,”  it  has  been  said,  “to  that  of  the  great 
Xibelungen  Tetralogy  would  find  himself  in  a  world  familiar 
down  almost  to  the  catch- words  of  the  system.  And  this  poem 
was  written  when  Wagner  was  unacquainted  wdth  Schopen¬ 
hauer.” 

“For  many  years  afterwards  that  book  never  left  me,  and  by 
the  summer  of  the  following  year  I  had  studied  it  for  the  fourth 
time.  The  effect  thus  wrought  upon  me  was  extraordinary.  It 
was  the  serious  mood  created  by  Schopenhauer  .  .  .  that  in¬ 
spired  the  conception  of  Tristan  und  Isolde.”  It  is  in  making 
music  the  exponent  of  the  world’s  great  mythologies,  and  the 
expression  of  a  philosophical  stress,  that  the  greatness  of  Wagner 
lies.  A  philosophy,  a  criticism  of  life,  is  embedded  in  his  art, 
though  at  first  it  is  but  half  consciously  on  the  artist’s  part. 

So  evident  is  the  philosophical  bent  in  him  that,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  parallel  betw’een  a  great  composer  and  some  great 
painter — in  his  case  the  pre-Bafaelites — he  has  been  regarded  as 
the  musical  equivalent  of  Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer,  and  the 
problem  of  his  “  .\rt-work  of  the  Future  ” — as  to  whether  art 
reform  could  bring  about  social  reform — likened  to  the  social 

(1)  For  an  express  statement  of  his  views  on  these  subjects  see  Vol.  II.  of 
his  Works,  translated  by  W.  .Ashton  Ellis,  chapters  ii.  and  iii. 

(2)  Mchi  Lcbcn,  chap.  i. 
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problem  of  Comte  and  of  Ruskin.  Nietzsche,  it  may  be  added, 
at  one  time  an  ardent  admirer  of  Wagner,  afterwards  became 
bitterly  hostile. 

The  clear  psychological  evolution  traceable  through  Wagner’s 
operas  continued  to  the  end.  In  Rienzi  he  leaves  his  last  foot¬ 
print  on  the  sands  of  conventionality ;  The  Dutchman  lays  stress 
on  the  expression  of  emotion ;  Tannhduser  on  the  inner  motives 
of  the  characters ;  Lohengrin  on  a  psychological  process  in  the 
heart  of  Elsa ;  Omnia  vincit  amor  might  have  been  written  as 
the  motto  of  The  Ring ;  and  this  idea  is  perfected  in  his  last 
drama,  Parsifal.  In  connection  with  The  Ring,  objection  has 
been  raised  on  moral  grounds  to  the  love  between  Siegmund  and 
Sieglinde — both  children  of  Volsung.  But  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  they  are  mythical,  not  ordinary  human,  characters: 
that  the  same  incestuous  unions  are  represented  between  demi¬ 
gods  in  classical  mythology ;  that  they  were  compulsory  in 
certain  circumstances  in  the  royal  families  of  early  Egypt ;  and 
are  involved  in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  origin  of  mankind  on 
the  earth. 

The  theology  of  no  composer  of  oratorio — Handel,  Bach,  or 
^lendelssohn — has  excited  a  tenth  part  of  the  interest  which  that 
of  this  comiwser  of  dramas  has  done.  To  attempt  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  a  doctrinal  system  out  of  his  works  would  be  to  court 
failure.  Nevertheless,  if  his  religion  is  as  vague  in  its  tonality 
as,  technically  considered,  his  music  is,  it  is  a  condition  which 
does  not  preclude  the  dominance  of  certain  notes.  The  most 
persistent  of  these  is  Redemption.  “We  recognise,”  Wagner 
wTote,  “as  one’s  basis  the  fall  and  corruption  of  historical 
humanity  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  its  regeneration.  We  believe 
in  the  iwssibility  of  this  regeneration,  and  we  devote  ourselves  to 
carrying  it  out  in  every  w'ay.”  This  idea  runs. through  all  his 
works,  from  The  Dutchman  onwards.  He  was,  it  will  be  noticed, 
no  blind  follower  of  Schopenhauer ;  and  iiessimism  rather  inten¬ 
sified  than  lessened  this  sense  of  the  need  for  Redemption  and 
belief  in  its  possibility.  In  a  letter  to  Liszt  he  speaks  of  the  Will 
to  Life  as  “of  terrible  gravity,  but  solely  redemptive.” 

Desjute,  perhaps  indeed  on  account  of,  the  lovelessness  he 
bewails  in  his  own  life,  his  second  note  is  Love.  Not  Schopen¬ 
hauer’s  “love,”  which  was  the  most  powerful  form  of  blind  and 
doomed  will ;  to  Wagner  love  was  the  light  which  gave  eyes  to 
w’ill  and  redeemed  it  from  its  fatal  bias  and  curse.  Witness  the 
last  lines  of  Siegfried  : — 


“  Love  which  illumines 
Laughing  at  death.” 
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Redemption  by  love  and  self-conquest  is  the  keynote  of  his 
Parsifal.  The  work  has  been  called  a  modern  form  of  the  old 
Miracle  Play,  and  also  likened  to  Handel’s  masterpiece  in  sacred 
music.  Alone  among  operas  it  is  as  pertinent  to  quote  the  opinion 
on  it  of  a  doctor  of  divinity  as  of  a  doctor  of  music  :  “  While  less 
theological  than  the  Messiah,  and  while  it  therefore  loses  in 
objectivity,  and  so  in  power  over  us,  Parsifal  is  more  inward, 
more  psychological,  searching,  humane.  It  is  not  more  profound 
God-ward,  but  it  is  man-ward.  Wagner  sang,  “Work  out  your 
own  salvation  ” ;  Handel,  “For  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you.”  ’ 

“With  a  better  metaphysic,”  Dr.  Forsyth  adds,  “Wagner 
would  have  been  not  almost,  but  quite,  a  Christian.” 

Those  who  recognise  a  distinct  and  ascending  ethical  character 
in  Wagner’s  dramas  have  been  satirised  on  account  of  certain 
features  of  his  life.  It  is  a  much  debated  question  whether  the 
public  has  any  concern  with  the  private  life  of  eminent  men. 
The  contention,  however,  of  a  prominent  school  of  thinkers  in 
the  present  day,  that  the  bases  of  religion  and  art  are  identical — 
a  contention  with  w'hich  the  waiter  by  no  means  agrees- — gives 
this  aspect  of  the  matter  a  special  interest.  And  Wagner  has 
settled  the  question  once  for  all  as  regards  himself  by  having  left 
for  posthumous  publication  a  biography  of  remarkable  frankness. 
Let  it  be  admitted  at  once,  then,  that  as  a  man  he  was  not  the 
most  lovable  or  worthy — judged  by  conventional  standards — of 
the  great  composers.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere 
highly  charged  with  marital  infidelity,  and  after  many  years  of 
married  misery  brought  disaster  to  the  conjugal  peace  of  two  of 
his  friends.  He  was  singularly  lacking  in  the  modesty  supposed 
to  be  an  almost  invariable  accompaniment  of  genius,  and  in 
gratitude  for  any  service  rendered  to  him.  His  vitriolic  bitterness 
of  invective  might  have  been  added  to  his  demerits,  but  was 
largely  deserved  by  those  who  provoked  him  to  it.  Worse  than 
these  faults,  in  the  sense  of  being  less  human,  was  his  attitude 
towards  the  Parisians.  He  had  no  cause  to  love  them.  They  had, 
for  purely  political  reasons,  hissed  his  Tannhauser  off  the  stage 
in  1861,  after  164  rehearsals  and  T8,000  had  been  spent  on  its 
production.  But  if  the  half  of  what  is  said  be  true,  his  gloating 
over  the  inferno  of  1870  was  simply  inhuman.  One  not  ill- 
disposed  critic  can  call  ft  nothing  but  blasphemous. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  ethical  value  of  an  opera  is  to  be  judged 
by  the  private  life  of  the  composer,  so  must  that  of  poetry  and 
painting  by  the  private  life  of  the  poet  and  artist.  And  cases 
are  not  wanting  in  which  the  latter  result  would  be  no  better 
than  the  former. 

(1)  Dr.  Forsyth,  Religion  in  Recent  Art. 
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The  effect  on  his  operas  of  Wagner’s  passion  for  an  absolute 
fusion  between  words  and  music  was  the  abandonment  in  the 
latter  of  everything  which  had  no  relation  to  dramatic  truthful¬ 
ness.  Formal  arias,  finales,  separate  movements  of  any  kind  ;  to 
a  great  extent,  choruses;  and  uniform,  rounded  periods,  he  dis¬ 
carded  wherever  histrionic  delineation  did  not  absolutely  demand 
them.  The  insertion  of  the  conventional  “full  close”  or  final 
cadence  in  Wagnerian  opera  has  almost  as  quaint  a  ring  as  a 
Shakespearean  rhymed  “tag”  would  have  had  in  a  prose  drama 
of  Ibsen.  Nevertheless,  such  insertions  are  made  in  all  the  pub¬ 
lished  editions,  for  convenience  of  performance  and  to  facilitate 
“cuts.”  For  the  usual  formal  melodies  he  substituted  a  declama¬ 
tory  kind  of  recitative  or  “speech-song.”  On  this  account  he 
may  be  said  to  have  done  for  opera  w'hat  Bacon  did  for  science, 
or  Cowper  and  Wordsworth  for  poetry,  by  leading,  or  rather 
forcing,  it  back  to  Nature  and  Reality.  His  Nibelungen  poem,  he 
writes  to  Rockl,  has  for  him  “only  the  following  meaning  :  The 
Representation  of  Reality.''  The  explanatory  function  of  the 
ancient  Greek  chorus  he  assigned  to  the  orchestra,  and  as  a 
harmonist  was  an  innovator  of  unprecedented  originality,  using 
any  combination  of  notes  which  seemed  to  express  his  meaning ; 
as  a  master  of  instrumentation  he  had  no  equal,  his  richness, 
variety,  and  novelty  being  unique.  That  when  a  dramatic  situa¬ 
tion  called  for  it  he  could  compose  music  of  the  most  masterly 
character  in  the  conventional  forms  is  shown  by  his  Tannhduser 
March  and  the  Bridal  March  in  Lohengrin,  to  quote  the  most 
popular  examples. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  harmonies  which  gave 
rise  to  this  venomous  “criticism”  can  mostly  be  paralleled  in 
Beethoven,  and  even  Bach,  and  have  long  been  surpassed  in 
strangeness  by  composers  of  the  Post-Impressionist  school. 
Bitter  as  were  the  attacks  made  on  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Beethoven,  they  were  an  April  shower  compared  to  the  unprece¬ 
dented  deluge  Wagner  encountered.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
he  was  “the  best  abused  man  in  Europe.”  He  would  be  bold  who 
would  own  to  the  authorship  of  such  “criticisms  ”  as  the  following 
now:  “Musical  slime,”  “sea-sick  harmonies,”  “murderous  har¬ 
monies,”  “delirium  tremens  in  music,”  “hell  noise,”  “dog  music,” 
“pestiferous  ranting  in  tone,”  “epidemic  of  harmonic  insanity.” 
Most  of  these  are  German  products ;  but  the  Musical  World — at 
that  time  the  leading  English  musical  paper — of  June  30th,  1855, 
was  nearly  as  bad  :  “Herr  Richard  Wagner  is  not  a  musician  at 
all  ..  .  is  incapable  of  writing  a  tune.  .  .  .  Lohengrin  is  rank 
poison.  ,  .  .  The  overture  to  Der  Fliegende  Hollander  is  the  most 
hideous  and  detestable  of  the  whole,”  and  so  on  for  three  pages. 
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There  is  always  some  point  about  a  great  man  which  many 
know  who  know  nothing  else  in  regard  to  him.  In  the  case  of 
Wagner  it  is  that  he  was  practically,  though  not  literally,  the 
inventor  of  the  leit-7notif,  a  melodic  phrase  identified  with  a  j)ar- 
ticular  idea  or  character.  And  many  of  the  saner  criticisms  of 
his  music  have  reference  to  this  feature. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  simplest  character  is  in  reality 
complex,  and  cannot  be  adequately  represented  by  any  single 
|)hrase,  and  that  Beethoven  employs  twenty  phrases  to  depict  a 
single  character  in  his  only  opera,  Fidelia.  Were  Wagner’s  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  leit-motif  the  crude  thing  his  opponents  represent 
it  as  being,  were  it  his  only  or  chief  means  of  characterisation, 
the  charge  would  be  true.  But  it  is  not.  There  is  in  life  and 
literature  so  close  a  parallel  to  the  leit-motif  that  one  is  surprised 
never  to  have  seen  it  pointed  out.  Most  of  us  fall  into  the  habit 
of  using  some  phrase  so  frequently  as  to  make  it  characteristic, 
and  ourselves  an  easy  prey  to  the  satirist  and  mimic.  The 
novelist  who  is  true  to  nature  cannot  let  such  a  trait  wholly 
escape  him.  The  “Ma  conscience!”  of  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie  in 
Rob  Roy,  the  “Prodigious!  ”  of  Dominie  Sampson  in  Guy  Man- 
nering,  are  familiar  examples  from  Sir  Walter  Scott.  But  the 
Wagner  of  literature  in  this  respect  is  undoubtedly  Charles 
Pickens  :  witness  the  “waiting  for  something  to  turn  up”  of  Mr. 
■Micaw^ber  ;  Durdles  always  speaking  of  himself  as  “Durdles,”  and 
not  as  “I  ”  ;  Datcherry’s  invariable  habit  of  describing  himself  as 
some  sort  of  “buffer  ”  ;  and  the  equal  persistence  of  Mr.  Grewgi- 
ous  in  regarding  himself  as  “such  a  particularly  angular  man.” 

It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  charge  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Charles  Dickens  with  incapacity  foi-  characterisation  on  account 
of  using  such  phrases,  as  Wagner  for  the  use  of  the  leit-7notif. 
Nay,  more  so!  For  the  former  are  a  mere  surface  mannerism, 
while  the  leit-motif  is  an  expression — not  merely  a  symbol — of  the 
essentials  of  a  character,  developing  as  the  character  develops. 

As  the  great  Eomantic  movement  was  cradled  among  the  poets, 
it  was  perhaps  but  natural  that  its  musical  sponsors  should  have 
been  a  quartet  of  composers — Weber,  Berlioz,  Schumann,  and 
Wagner — who  were  almost  as  much  at  home  on  foolscap  as  score- 
paper.  Anyway,  such  w’as  the  case.  And  of  the  four  Wagner 
bulked  the  largest,  his  published  works  running  into  twelve 
volumes.  He  was  a  born  reformer,  and  music  was  not  the  only 
sphere  through  which  his  social  idealism  sought  an  outlet.  He 
was  the  only  great  composer  who  took  an  active  part  in  a  political 
upheaval.  Being  on  the  revolutionary  side,  he  suffered  exile  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  did  not  himself  hear  the  first  jierformance 
of  his  Lohengrin — produced  in  1850  at  Weimar  by  Liszt.  Highly 
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inflammable  political  speeches  and  tractates  help  to  swell  his 
literary  output.  His  pen  was  mainly  concerned,  however,  with 
the  relation  of  music  and  other  arts  to  the  drama.  His  theories 
cannot  better  be  summarised  than  as  an  illustration  of  the  saying 
that  “a  man  is  right  in  what  he  affirms,  and  wrong  in  what  he 
denies.”  Brahms  is  the  only  modern  composer  of  note  who  does 
not  show  the  influence  of  Wagner  as  a  creative  genius,  and  of  his 
theories  on  their  positive  side.  Even  Verdi,  the  last  great  com¬ 
poser  of  that  Italian  school  of  opera  of  w'hich  Wagner  w^as  the 
arch-enemy,  makes  a  profound  bow  to  the  Reformer  in  his  Aida. 
But  Wagner’s  pet  theory  was  founded  on  a  negation  :  he  main¬ 
tained  that  all  the  arts  had  run  their  course  as  separate  crafts, 
and  could  only  make  further  progress  by  combining  to  produce 
one  perfect  art — an  all-embracing  drama.  And  of  this  there  is 
no  sign  whatever.  Purely  instrumental  music  shows  not  a  whit 
less  vitality  than  does  the  music-drama  itself.  Of  this  Wagner’s 
own  compositions  are  the  best  witness,  for  no  dramatic  music  is 
so  constantly  performed  on  the  concert  platform — without  words, 
action,  or  scenery — as  his  is !  Of  the  purely  orchestral  items 
performed  at  the  633  concerts  given  in  Vienna  last  season, 
Beethoven  led  the  way  with  eighty-eight,  and  Wagner  himself 
came  second  with  sixty-seven.  Most  of  the  latter  pieces  were,  of 
course,  inspired  by  the  drama.  But,  the  dramatic  environment 
withdrawn,  such  compositions  become  ‘‘programme  music,”  and 
this  Wagner’s  theory  emphatically  condemns.  Unkindest  cut  of 
all.  Professor  Niecks,  while  crediting  Wagner  with  the  stupendous 
feat  of  having  ‘‘increased  the  expressional  resources  of  music, 

.  .  .  more  than  any  musician  before  him,”  declares  that  ‘‘the 
instrumental  portions  of  his  dramatic  works  will  .  .  .  long  outlive 
the  vocal  portions.”  ^ 

Moreover,  that  uniting  of  the  ideal  in  all  arts  under  one  roof, 
which  Wagner  appears  to  have  regarded  as  .a  new  conception  of 
his  own,  to  be  achieved  only  in  the  future,  is  in  reality  as  old  as 
art  itself,  and  many  examples  of  its  realisation  must  have  stared 
him  in  the  face.  The  highest  conceptions  of  the  architect, 
painter,  musician,  sculptor,  poet,  orator,  scholar,  together  wdth 
vested  ministrants ;  solemn  ritual,  dimly  seen  through  clouds  of 
incense  ;  ancient  liturgy  intoned  from  priceless  illuminated  manu¬ 
scripts  ;  these,  inspired  by  the  most  ix)werfnl  factor  on  earth,  a 
Faith  believed  to  have  been  revealed,  have  been  brought  together 
in  the  service  of  doctrinal  religion  from  the  days  of  Isis  and 
Osiris,  and  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  to  the  founding  of  the 
latest  Christian  cathedral. 

Wagner’s  literary  style  is  somew’hat  involved  and  difficult  to 
(1)  Programme  Music,  p.  348. 
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follow,  but  not  infrequently  rises  to  high  literary  merit.  Indeed, 
Nietzsche,  in  a  criticism  mainly  unfavourable,  admits  that  now 
and  again  odd  pages  “escape”  him  which  are  among  “the  finest 
prose  in  the  German  language.” 

If  a  composer  is  to  be  judged  not  by  his  own  output,  but  by 
the  literature  to  w'hich  his  life  and  works  have  given  rise,  then 
Wagner  is  the  greatest  of  all  musicians — nay,  the  equal  of  many 
of  the  greatest  put  together.  Of  Lives  of  him  there  seems  to  be 
no  end — not  to  mention  Letters.  The  latest,  announced  since 
this  article  was  commenced,  is  a  Life  for  English  readers  by  Mr. 
J.  F.  Runciman.  His  operas  are  the  subject  of  every  form  of 
commentary  and  hand-book.  Their  stories  have  been  rendered 
into  prose  much  on  the  same  lines  as  Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shake¬ 
speare.  There  are  similar  books  on  his  Heroes  and  his  Heroines ; 
while  his  Theories,  Religion,  Poetry,  iHsthetics,  and  what-not, 
have  occupied  essayists  galore.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Oesterlein’s 
catalogue  of  the  Wagner  literature  ran  into  three  volumes  in  1896, 
and,  including  portraits  of  various  Wagnerian  singers,  and  news¬ 
paper  articles,  enumerated  9,462  items;  and  a  supplementary 
volume  has  since  been  issued  ! 

In  the  course  of  a  generation  Wagner’s  reputation  has  touched 
the  farthest  extremes  of  man’s  opinion  of  his  fellow-man  ;  it 
has  bounded  from  execration  and  anathema  to  fanatical  idolisa- 
tion.  There  are  critics  w^hose  technical  qualification  commands 
respect,  who  regard  the  phenomenal  bulk  of  the  Wagner  litera¬ 
ture  as  not  exaggerating  the  master’s  greatness  compared  with 
that  of  other  composers;  thus,  Dr.  Praeger  claims  that  he  is 
more  than  merely  one  of  the  immortals  :  he  “represents  the 
climax  of  the  six  great  geniuses  ;  .  .  .  his  music  is  as  if  the  tongue 
of  the  art  were  loosened,  where  before  it  was  but  lisping  speech.”  ^ 

With  such  a  verdict  on  its  relative  side — the  position  it  assigns 
to  other  composers,  e.g.,  Bach  and  Beethoven — the  present  wHter 
totally  disagrees.  But  in  regard  to  the  path  Wagner  struck  out 
for  himself,  it  is  difficult  to  see  a  limit  to  his  influence,  or 
exaggerate  his  greatness,  for  he  added  a  new  province  to  the 
kingdom  of  art. 

Clement  Antrobus  H.\rris. 

(!)  Dr.  Praeger'fl  footnote  to  his  translation  of  Naumann's  History  of  Music, 
p.  1185. 
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Alii.  Bernard  Shaw  couirouts  bis  age  not  so  much  a  dramatist 
as  a  writer  possessed  of  a  philosophy  and  of  a  trick  of  the  stage, 
who  has  employed  the  one  to  expound  the  other.  He  has  said 
so  himself,  on  more  than  one  occasion.  At  the  outset  of  his 
career  as  a  dramatist  he  defined  the  impulse  which  moved  him 
as  the  “philosopher’s  impatience  to  get  to  realities,”  and  he  went 
on  to  state,  “I  fight  the  theatre,  not  with  pamphlets  and  sermons 
and  treatises,  but  with  plays.”  Now  the  dramatist  by  vocation 
does  not  fight  the  theatre  at  all.  It  is  alw'ays  a  pity  for  the  artist 
to  quarrel  with  his  medium,  for  if  the  artist  wins,  he  will  despise 
the  medium,  and  if  the  medium  wins,  he  wdll  still  despise  it. 
The  most  curious  thing  about  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  is  that  as  long 
as  he  wrote  about  the  theatre  he  always  called  it  a  church,  with 
reverence,  but  the  moment  he  began  to  practise  regularly  m  it 
he  treated  it  as  though  it  really  w’ere  a  church — that  is  to  say, 
without  reverence.  In  making  the  theatre  the  vehicle  for  a 
philosophy  of  life,  instead  of  for  a  load  of  banalities,  it  is  true 
that  by  implication  he  has  dignified  it ;  but  the  philosopher  has 
put  all  his  emphasis  upon  the  evolution  of  a  better  kind  of  life, 
and  the  playwright  has  done  nothing  in  particular  to  assist  in 
the  evolution  of  a  better  kind  of  theatre.  “I  tell  you,”  says 
Don  Juan  in  Man  and  Superman,  “that  as  long  as  I  can  conceive 
something  better  than  myself  I  cannot  be  easy  unless  I  am 
striving  to  bring  it  into  existence  or  clearing  the  w^ay  for  it.” 
But  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw’s  attitude  towards  the  theatre  has  not 
so  much  been  one  of  striving  and  clarifying  as  of  a  rather  scornful 
acceptance  of  the  “hackneyed  stage  frame-work”  of  the  theatre 
as  he  found  it.  “I  have  always  cast  my  plays,”  he  has  left  it 
on  record  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  “in  the  ordinary  practical  comedy 
form  in  use  at  all  the  theatres ;  and  far  from  taking  an  unsym¬ 
pathetic  view  of  the  popular  preference  for  fun,  fashionable 
dresses,  a  little  music,  and  even  an  exhibition  of  eating  and 
drinking  by  people  with  an  expensive  air,  attended  by  an  if- 
possible-comic  w’aiter,  I  was  more  than  w'illing  to  show  that  the 
drama  can  humanise  these  things  as  easily  as  they,  in  undramatic 
hands,  can  dehumanise  the  drama.”  Mr.  Shaw^  has  gone  further  : 
in  another  preface  he  has  stated  quite  explicitly  his  belief  that 
“It  is  the  philosophy,  the  outlook  on  life,  that  changes,  not  the 
craft  of  the  playwright.”  We  may  well  make  this  antinomy 
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between  the  philosopher  and  the  playwright  the  starting-point  of 
our  examination. 

In  the  first  place  we  shall  find  that  Mr.  Shaw’s  best  plays  are 
the  plays  that  carry,  not  necessarily  the  least  of  his  philosophy, 
but  that  carry  it  most  successfully.  What  are  Mr.  Shaw’s  plays? 
Well,  they  are  twenty-three  in  number,  and  they  comprise  an 
“anti-romantic  comedy,”  a  “topical  comedy,”  a  plain  comedy, 
“a  comedy  and  a  philosophy,”  a  “trifle,”  a  “mystery,”  two 
“melodramas,”  a  “stage  play  in  blank  verse,”  an  “adventure,” 
a  “history,”  a  “tragedy,”  a  “discussion,”  a  “conversation,”  a 
“debate,”  and  three  “plays,”  together  with  six  compositions 
which,  since  their  resourceful  author  has  not  been  able  to  name 
them,  we  jmist  include  in  the  category  mentioned  by  Sir  James 
Barrie’s  heroine  as  darling  little  sillies  that  just  don’t  know  what 
they  are.  In  his  twenty-three  plays  (up  to  the  present),  Mr. 
Shaw  has  surveyed  mankind  from  the  Balkans  to  the  Far  West, 
he  has  associated  on  familiar  terms  with  Napoleon  after  Lodi, 
with  Burgoyne  before  Saratoga,  with  Caesar  in  Egypt,  with 
Shakespeare  at  Hampton  Court,  and  he  has  personally  conducted 
a  party  of  tourists  from  Richmond  to  Hell.  And  yet  Mr.  Shaw 
has  done  nothing  in  particular  to  extend  the  confines  of  the 
English  drama.  Wherever  he  has  been,  he  has  not  been  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  “  popular  preference  ”  for  a  word  or  two  about  the 
English;  so  that  Caesar  has  a  British  Islander  for  a  secretary, 
Napoleon  explains  the  English  to  us.  General  Burgoyne  is  satiric 
at  the  expense  of  the  War  Office,  Major  Petkoff  learns  of  the 
new  habit  of  washing  from  an  Englishman  at  Philippopolis,  and 
England  is  publicly  commended  by  the  Devil  as  the  country  in 
v  hich  he  has  the  largest  following.  At  once  a  link  with  Shake¬ 
speare,  who,  in  setting  a  tragedy  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  would 
not  suffer  the  occasion  to  go  by  without  informing  the  English 
that  they  were  great  drinkers.  Nor  is  it  the  only  link ;  for 
Mr.  Shaw,  in  taking  over  the  ordinary  stage  frame-work  that 
was  “practical,”  took  over  the  form  that,  poorly  used  as  it  was 
by  some  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  had  yet  been  good 
enough  for  the  best  English  dramatists  from  Shakespeare  to 
Wilde  to  put  their  plays  in.  Shakespeare,  amongst  his  lesser 
lapses,  falls  occasionally  into  a  fault  in  comic  writing  which  we 
may  call  the  verbal  anticlimax.  Here  is  an  instance  of  it  ; 

Maria.  Mairv,  sir,  sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of  Puritan. 

Sir  Andrew.  O!  if  I  thought  that,  I’d  beat  him  like  a  dog. 

Sir  Toby.  IViuit,  for  being  a  Puritan? 

This  is  a  fault  in  dramatic  writing  only  because,  in  the  theatre, 
we  laugh  at  the  second  line,  and  have  no  need  of  the  third  ; 
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indeed,  we  never  hear  it  because  of  the  laughter.  It  is  thus 
a  fault  in  dramatic  economy ;  and  it  is  a  fault  also,  of  a  graver 
kind,  because  it  proceeds  from  an  under-estimation  of  the 
audience’s  intelligence.  The  best  comic  writing  is  always 
keying  our  intelligence  up,  it  gives  us  great  credit ;  poorer  comic 
writing  has  often  this  air  of  descending  to  our  level,  and  making 
everything  even  and  acceptable  for  us.  Now  we  shall  find  that 
Mr.  Shaw  is  often  guilty  of  this  fault  of  under-estimating  his 
audience.  We  may  take  at  random  an  instance  from  one  of  his 
best  plays ;  the  Swiss  soldier  of  fortune  is  describing  to  the 
romantic  young  lady  a  cavalry  charge  as  it  really  is  ; 

Baina.  Yes,  first  One! — the  bravest  of  the  brave! 

Man.  Hm!  You  should  see  the  poor  devil  pulling  at  his  horse. 

Baina.  Why  should  he  pull  at  his  horse  ? 

Man.  It's  running  atvay  with  him,  of  course:  do  you  suppose  the  fellow 
wants  to  get  there  before  the  others  and  be  hilled? 

We  have  laughed  at  the  second  line,  and  we  ’do  not  laugh  again 
at  the  fourth ;  but  that  is  not  merely  the  waste  of  two  lines ;  it 
is  the  achievement  of  verbal  anticlimax,  and  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  anticlimax  to  be  retrospective  in  its  influence.  It  will  be 
enough  to  establish  kinship,  on  this  lower  plane,  with  both 
Shakespeare  and  Wilde,  if  we  note  in  passing  Mr.  Shaw’s 
unfailing  pleasure  in  the  confusion  of  a  name ;  it  amuses  him 
as  much  that  Mr.  Redbrook  should  be  addressed  as  Mr,  Kidbrook 
or  Ftatateeta  as  Teetatota  as  it  amused  Wilde  to  name  a  Member 
of  Parliament  Kelvil  in  order  to  call  him  Kettle,  or  as  it  amused 
Shakespeare  to  give  a  fellow  the  name  of  Elbow  and  then  to 
make  puns  upon  it.  If  Mr,  Shaw  has  a  person  who  is  a  professor 
of  Greek,  he  cannot  resist  the  humour  of  addressing  him  as 
“  Euripides  ”  ;  but  we  shall  have  other  occasions  in  the  course  of 
this  paper  to  note  the  undergraduate  quality  that  is  sometimes 
apparent  in  Mr.  Shaw’s  humour. 

The  best  plays  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  are  Arms  and  the  Man, 
You  Never  Can  Tell,  Candida,  The  Devil's  Disciple,  Chptain 
Brasshound's  Conversion ,  and  The  Shewing-Up  of  Blanco  Posnet. 

Arms  and  the  Man  is  a  quite  perfect  comedy.  How  good  a 
framework  for  comedy  the  “practical”  stage  framework  was  for 
a  writer  who  came  to  the  theatre  with  Mr.  Shaw’s  intellectual 
vivacity  may  be  seen  in  this,  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  plays.  Its 
opening  is  delightfully  exciting ;  before  the  curtain  is  up  two 
minutes  we  get  our  first  surprise ;  nobody  but  a  dramatist  of 
the  very  first  quality  could  have  maintained  so  successfully  the 
tension  of  that  admirable  first  act.  The  second  act  is  even 
better ;  there  are  moments  in  it  that  are  triumphs  of  comic 
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preparation.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  cherish  the  recollection 
of  the  line,  “Captain  Bluntschli  :  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you; 
but  you  must  leave  this  house  at  once,”  and  of  the  subsequent 
dilemma  of  the  Captain’s  carpet  bag?  The  third  act  is  very 
nearly  as  good ;  there  is  a  very  rich  sort  of  drollery  in  the 
Captain’s  nine  thousand  hotels;  and  it  is  beautiful  to  see  how, 
the  moment  the  imbroglio  is  completely  untangled,  the  play  is 
at  an  end.  There  is  nothing  that  the  author  of  Arms  and  the 
Man  might  not  have  done  within  the  theatre’s  “ordinary  frame¬ 
work.”  He  proceeded  to  do  something  more  in  another  almost 
perfect  comedy,  You  Never  Can  Tell.  This  is  less  a  comedy  of 
situation  and  more  a  comedy  of  character  :  of  the  character  of 
William  the  waiter.  William  is  more  than  the  if-possible-comic 
waiter  :  he  is  both  comic  and  possible— a  creation.  The  twins, 
too,  are  comic  creations.  Nor  is  the  play  without  its  very  good 
surprise:  “No,  sir:  the  other  bar — your  profession,  sir”; 
and  its  triumphs  of  comic  preparation,  as  when  Holly  echoes  the 
K.C.  and  tells  him  he  may  think  he  is  not  going  to 
bully  her  but  he  is,  and  when  that  unhappy  phrase  of  (iloria’s 
about  the  grass  growing  and  the  water  running  is  brought  home 
to  the  man  in  Madeira.  Again,  how  beautifully  the  play  ends! 
But  now  let  us  ask  ourselves  two  questions.  When  Arms  and 
the  Man  is  played  before  us,  are  we  conscious  of  anything  remark¬ 
able  in  the  simplification  by  which  people  of  differing  nationali¬ 
ties  overcome  the  difficulty  of  communication?  I  do  not  think 
we  are ;  the  play  carries  us  with  it.  When  Yom  Never  Can  Tell 
is  played,  are  we  conscious  of  the  surprising  simplification  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  by  which  the  Clandon  family  finds  a  father  ?  I  think 
we  are,  just  a  little ;  but  not  enough  in  this  particular  comedy 
to  matter.  Now  let  us  turn  to  Candida.  Candida  is  not  comic 
— except  by  excrescence.  Candida  is  a  comedy  of  character. 
Candida  herself  is  a  picture  of  Every  woman,  a  very  interesting 
and  even  beautiful  picture;  the  clergyman,  her  husband,  is  a 
good,  straight  piece  of  characterisation;  the  poet — well,  he  is 
Mr.  Shaw’s  notion  of  a  poet,  and  we  are  interested.  There  is 
a  discussion  in  the  last  act  which  is  a  necessary  discussion,  and 
when  the  appropriation  of  Candida  is  made  clear,  the  discussion 
is  over  and  the  play  ends.  It  is  a  “well-made  play.”  But 
what  is  involved  in  its  conformity  to  type  ?  Burgess  ;  and  all  that 
stuff  about  everybody  in  the  house  being  mad ;  and  the  scene 
of  Prossy  and  Eexy  drunk ;  and  what  is  each  of  these  things  but 
the  time-honoured  comic  relief  that  we  may  find  in  a  whole 
generation  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  predecessors? 

We  have  so  far  discovered  nothing  more  for  ourselves  than 
Mr.  Shaw,  always  anxious  to  be  helpful,  has  himself  discovered 
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for  us;  although,  to  be  sure,  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Shaw  ever  did 
himself  the  justice  of  admitting  how  good  those  early  comedies 
of  his  were.  In  a  quite  recent  preface,  that  to  the  latest  edition 
of  Man  and  Superman,  Mr.  Shaw  says  :  “I  have  not  been 
sparing  of  such  lighter  qualities  as  I  could  endow  the  book  with 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  ask  nothing  from  a  play  but  an  agreeable 
pastime.”  And  now,  having  secured  that  admission,  and  pausing 
only  to  note  that  while  in  Man  and  Superman  Mr.  Shaw’s  philo¬ 
sophy  finds  its  fullest  expression,  the  stage  framework  of  that 
comedy  is  of  the  poorest  (a  contention  we  may  proceed  to  illus¬ 
trate  in  a  moment),  let  us  go  back  to  Candida. 

If  Burgess  is  of  no  particular  value  as  a  likely  father  for 
Candida,  there  is  one  purpose  at  least  that  he  serves,  and  that 
is  to  make  (in  the  remarkable  diction  which  he  favours)  the' 
undoubtedly  true  remark,  “Hopinions  become  vurry  serious 
things  when  people  takes  to  hactin’  on  ’em.”  It  mattered  very 
little  that  Mr.  Shaw  should  profess  a  cynical  carelessness  with 
regard  to  stage  forms  as  long  as  he  proceeded  to  wTite  quite 
admirable  comedies  within  them ;  but  as  soon  as  he  began  to 
be  careless  in  writing  for  the  theatre,  that  was  a  pity.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  Eev.  Mavor  Morell’s  secretary,  and  all 
the  Eev.  Mavor  Morell’s  secretaries,  suffered  from  what  Candida 
called  Prossy’s  complaint.  ‘‘  She’s  in  love  with  you,  James  :  that’s 
the  reason.  They’re  all  in  love  with  you.  And  you  are  in  love  with 
preaching  because  you  do  it  so  beautifully.”  Now  it  was  just  about 
the  time  Mr.  Shaw  wrote  Candida  that  he  began  to  suffer  from 
G.B.S.’s  complaint.  It  was  not  so  much  that  he  fell  in  love 
with  preaching  because  he  did  it  so  beautifully,  or  that  he  began 
to  “hact”  on  the  “hopinion”  he  had  held  when  he  was  merely 
a  harmless  dramatic  critic,  that  the  theatre  is  a  church.  No,  jNfr. 
Shaw  has  always  been  in  love  with  preaching,  and  he  has  always 
preached  beautifully.  The  trouble  set  in  when'  Mr.  Shaw  no 
longer  merely  put  up  with  the  “hackneyed  stage  framework,” 
but  fell  positively  in  love  with  it.  The  medium  won.  The  artist 
fell  in  love  with  all  the  stage  tricks  because  he  did  them  so 
beautifully.  For  the  line  of  least  resistance  is  G.B.S.’s 
complaint.  It  is  a  complaint  that  has  something  in  common 
with  the  desire  of  schoolboys  to  “show  off.”  Mr.  Shaw  was  by 
this  time  master  of  all  the  stage  tricks,  he  was  a  better  hand 
at  them  than  any  other  man  of  his  generation,  and  he  liked  them 
so  much  that  he  allowed  them  to  master  him.  But  before  they 
mastered  him  he  wrote  two  more  plays  that  are  almost  completely 
free  from  G.B.S.’s  complaint.  The  Devil’s  Disciple  has  an 
opening  inferior  only  to  that  of  Arms  and  the  Man,  the  action 
is  swift  and  logical  to  the  end,  the  diabolonian  Dick  and  the 
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minister  are  consistently  well-realised  and  at  the  same  time 
contain  much  of  Mr.  Shaw's  characteristic  philosophy  and  fore¬ 
shadow  more.  He  called  it  a  “melodrama,”  and  we  must  insist 
upon  regarding  it  with  the  most  perfect  seriousness  as  one  of 
the  best  of  Mr,  Shaw’s  plays.  He  called  Captain  Brassbound’s 
Conrersion  an  “adventure,”  but  the  adventurousness  in  it  is 
not  so  remarkable  as  the  excellence  of  the  characterisation.  Lady 
Cecily,  who  says  “Howdyedo”  to  rascals  the  world  over  and 
finds  them  quite  nice,  is  the  truest  and  most  engaging  portrait 
of  a  woman  in  Mr.  Shaw’s  long  gallery.  His  real  hold  on  the 
theatre  has  never  been  better  exemplified  than  in  the  little  scene 
in  which  Lady  Cecily  outdoes  Captain  Brassbound  while  helping 
on  his  coat,  for  “all  men  look  foolish  when  they  are  feeling  for 
their  sleeves.”  Felix  Drinkwater,  the  hooligan,  must  for  ever 
be  memorable  if  only  for  his  effort  to  lift  himself  out  of  the 
"savvdid  reeyellities  of  the  Worterleoo  Rowd.”  The  play  is  again 
well-shaped,  although  the  circumstance  by  which,  in  the  little 
seaport  of  Mogador,  the  eminent  judge  finds  at  once  a  nephew  in 
Captain  Brassbound,  a  former  acquaintance  in  the  hooligan,  and 
his  brother’s  early  friend  in  the  missionary,  may  be  held  to  go  as 
far  in  the  direction  of  conventional  simplification  as  even  the 
“practical  comedy  form”  does  well  to  go.  Much  more  might 
be  forgiven  to  tlie  play  for  its  ending  with  Lady  Cecily’s  words, 
‘How  glorious!  how  glorious!  And  what  an  escape!” — one  of 
the  best  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  endings  in  the  days  before  he  allowed 
himself  to  “run  on.” 

And  now,  if  we  wish  to  appreciate  the  ravages  worked  by 
G.B.S.’s  Complaint,  we  have  only  to  turn  from  either  of  these 
plays  to  the  play  that  immediately  followed  them.  Ccesar  and 
Cleopatra  is  very  clever,  very  prolix,  very  “tricky,”  quite  un¬ 
actable  in  its  entirety  and,  a  surprising  thing,  far  too  tiresome 
to  be  read.  Fjverywhere  over  it  is  that  destructive  air  of  too 
great  ease.  A  play  about  Julius  Caesar? — Why  certainly,  by  this 
time  Mr.  Shaw  could  write  you  a  play  about  anything.  Custom 
had  made  it  in  him  a  property  of  easiness,  as  in  the  gravedigger 
who  tossed  up  skulls.  Mr.  Shaw  tossed  up  the  skull  of  Caesar, 
and  knocked  it  gaily  about  the  mazzard  with  his  sexton’s  spade, 
under  cover  of  an  ad  hoc  historical  discovery  that  Caesar  w'as  even 
such  a  man  as  himself;  very  much  as,  later  on,  he  justified  the 
clowning  of  the  doctors  with  the  proposition  that  “life  does  not 
cease  to  be  funny  when  people  die  any  more  than  it  ceases  to 
be  serious  when  people  laugh.”  Ccesar  and  Cleopatra,  with  its 
ill-considered  rough-and-tumble  varied  with  a  superficial  air  of 
profound  study,  is  easily  the  poorest  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  plays.  It 
was  born  a  victim  to  G.B.S.’s  Complaint  :  that  complaint  which. 
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when  it  is  galloping,  leaves  us  no  recourse  but  to  the  remark 
Mr.  Shaw’s  unknown  Lady  had  to  make  to  Napoleon,  “  W-w-w-w- 
wh !  do  stop  a  moment !  ”  Let  us  look  a  little  deeper  into  the 
symptoms. 

The  line  of  least  resistance,  in  the  theatre,  leads  the  artist 
first  of  all  into  falseness  to  character.  Perhaps,  if  the  dramatic 
artist  stood  in  any  need  of  a  motto,  we  might  give  him  the 
words  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  :  “Every  man  truly  lives  so  long 
as  he  acts  his  nature,  or  some  way  makes  good  the  faculties  of 
himself  ” ;  for  every  character  in  drama  truly  lives  on  just  the 
same  terms.  Since  drama  is  rooted  in  character,  and  finds  in 
action  its  expression  and  fulfilment,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
dramatist  first  to  create  character,  and  then  to  devise  means  by 
which  it  may  act  its  nature.  It  is  not  the  highest  business  of 
the  dramatist  to  devise  a  situation,  and  then  to  invent  such 
persons  as  may  be  necessary  for  its  exploitation  :  that  way  lies 
our  old  friend  the  pihe  bien  faite.  Nor  is  it  the  highest  business 
of  the  dramatist  to  assemble  his  people  and  to  hand  to  each 
of  them  one  from  a  neat  assortment  of  qualities  that  he  may 
hang  it  like  a  charm  about  his  neck  :  the  outcome  of  that  pro¬ 
cedure  is  the  play  of  “humours.”  Hazlitt  spoke  the  last  word 
upon  the  play  of  humours  when  he  said  of  Ben  Jonson  that  his 
plots  were  “improbable  by  an  excess  of  consistency  ”  and  that  his 
people  were  “extravagant  tautologies  of  themselves.”  Now  we 
have  seen  how  the  plots  of  even  the  best  of  Mr.  Shawl’s  plays, 
plays  like  You  Never  Can  Tell  and  Captain  Brasshotmd’ s  Con¬ 
version,  are  “improbable  by  an  excess  of  consistency”;  and  are 
not  his  people  too  often  “extravagant  tautologies  of  themselves”? 
We  may  see  the  genesis  of  the  “type”  in  the  earliest  of  all 
the  plays.  Sartorius  is  an  unprincipled  money-grubber.  When 
Lickcheese,  his  cast-off  hireling,  comes  to  him  with  a  scheme 
that  he  says  will  put  money  into  his  pocket,  Sartorius  asks,  quite 
against  likelihood,  “How  much  money?”  whereu|)on  Lickcheese 
remarks,  “Ah  !  there  you  speak  like  yourself,  Sartorius.”  Exactly  : 
every  man  in  his  humour.  Now  see  how  Mr.  Shaw’s  persons, 
as  their  author  came  to  care  less  and  less  for  character  and  more 
and  more  for  exposition,  degenerated  steadily  into  types.  Are 
not  Cholly,  with  his  “certain  amount  of  tosh,”  and  B.B.,  with 
his  “stimulate  the  phagocytes,”  and  Mr.  Tarleton,  with  his 
“read  Whatshisname,”  and  General  Mitchener,  with  his  “shoot 
them  down,”  increasingly  after  the  Ben  Jonson  manner?  The 
professor  of  Greek  who  can  never  open  his  mouth  without  quoting 
Euripides  is  in  no  way  more  subtly  characterised  than  was  our 
old  friend  of  a  hundred  appearances  who  proved  that  he  must  b^ 
a  professor  by  his  habit  of  correcting  proofs  in  the  drawing-room. 
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The  line  of  least  resistance  has  led  Mr.  Shaw  then,  as  to 
character,  straight  back  into  the  comedy  of  humours.  It  has  led 
him,  as  to  composition,  straight  back  into  the  piece  hien  faite,  with 
a  difference ;  that  is  to  say,  not  into  the  play  of  concentrated 
“situation,”  but  into  the  play  whose  situations,  such  as  they  are, 
are  varied  with  comic  relief.  Where  may  we  find  Mr.  Shaw  at  his 
most  serious?  Well,  he  has  named  The  Doctor’s  Dilemma  a 
tragedy  :  let  us  try  there.  He  has  not  been  sparing  of  such  tragic 
qualities  as  he  could  endow  Dubedat  with  :  for  “the  most  tragic 
thing  in  the  world  is  a  man  of  genius  who  is  not  also  a  man  of 
honour,”  and  we  are  to  believe  that  the  painter  Dubedat  is  a 
man  of  genius.  Mr.  Shaw  told  us  early  of  his  own  determina¬ 
tion  to  accept  “problem”  as  the  only  material  of  drama:  the 
problem  in  which  he  seeks  to  interest  us  here  is,  supposing  we 
had  the  choice  between  a  good  man  and  good  pictures,  which 
should  we  choose  ?  He  proceeds  to  kill  Dubedat  slowly  quite  close 
to  the  footlights  with  all  the  doctors  clowning  about  him.  Can 
“problem” — far  more,  can  tragedy — live  in  such  an  atmosphere 
as  that?  OF  course  not,  both  are  in  a  minute  as  dead  as  Dubedat, 
and  the  play  drags  on  to  an  ending  that  w^e  do  not  care  about 
in  the  least.  The  easy  way  to  write  a  tragedy  is  to  arrange  for 
someone  in  the  course  of  an  indiscriminate  action  to  die.  The  hard 
way  is  to  cause  a  person  of  such  character  to  die,  contending  with 
a  series  of  such  circumstances,  that  the  whole  of  life  is  somehow 
seen  to  be  there  on  the  stage  at  issue.  It  is  quite  true  that  life 
does  not  stop  being  funny  (if  that  is  the  word  for  it)  when  the 
fatal  knock  comes  on  Macbeth’s  gate,  or  when  Hamlet  is  in 
his  agony,  or  when  Lear  is  driven  forth  in  the  infirmity  of  his 
age  :  there  are  still  porters  and  grave-diggers  and  fools  in  the 
world.  But  the  point  is  that,  in  the  hands  of  the  dramatist,  life 
does  not  have  to  stop  in  order  to  he  funny.  Its  march  is  even, 
and  the  true  dramatist’s  presentment  of  it  carries  with  it  his  own 
sense  of  the  comedy  of  things.  It  is  Mr.  Shaw’s  determination 
at  all  costs  to  stop  and  be  funny  that  has  earned  for  him  the 
name  of  farceur;  but  in  this  quality,  if  examined  more  closely, 
he  will  be  found  to  have  much  in  common  with  the  most  conven¬ 
tional  of  his  predecessors  who  w^ere  by  predestination  practitioners 
in  comic  relief.  The  only  difference  is  that  while  they  practised 
it  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  without  its  aid  we  could  not  possibly 
bear  up  under  the  strain  of  their  tragic  “situations,”  Mr.  Shaw 
practises  it  merely  because  he  can  do  it  so  beautifully. 

Akin  to  this  question  of  the  supremacy  of  character  in  drama 
are  all  the  other  things  in  good  craftsmanship  that  make  up  a 
general  impressiqn  of  reality.  What  do  we  mean,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  bv  realityi?  When  Mr.  Shaw  was  in  the  first  flush  of  his 
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success  as  a  dramatist  who  had  waged  war  on  the  ordinary 
theatre,  and  before  he  proceeded  to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege 
of  the  conqueror  by  converting  to  his  own  use  everything  he  found 
within  the  walls,  he  trumpeted  a  declaration  entitled  A  Dramatic 
Realist  to  his  Critics,  which  celebrated  the  fact  that  the  hero  of 
his  anti-romantic  comedy  carried  chocolate  instead  of  cartridges 
in  his  cartridge-box.  Mr.  Shaw  was  possibly  quite  right  in  his 
fact ;  but  we  mean  an  adherence  to  something  more  than  facts 
when  we  speak  of  dramatic  reality.  Let  us  state  again  the 
antinomy  with  which  we  started.  We  may  state  it  now  in  terms 
of  the  difference  between  the  “impatience  for  realities  ”  Mr.  Shaw 
the  philosopher  exhibits,  and  the  contentment  with  unrealities 
he  exhibits  as  a  playwright.  The  dramatic  realist,  while  simplify¬ 
ing  character  of  necessity,  w’ould  not  carry  simplification  of 
character  to  the  point  to  which  we  have  seen  Mr.  Shaw  carry 
it.  This  matter  of  simplification  is  important.  The  secret  of 
Mr.  Shaw’s  dramatic  criticism  was  simplification — the  public  was 
always  wrong.  When  Mr.  Shaw  turned  from  writing  about  plays 
to  the  vastly  more  difficult  business  of  writing  them,  he  still 
proceeded  by  a  method  of  simplification.  The  best,  as  well  as 
the  worst,  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  characters  are  achieved  by  a  process 
of  simplification — Lady  Cecily  and  William  the  waiter,  Broadbent 
and  Straker,  Captain  Kearney  and  the  Newspaper  Man.  The 
Shaw  girl,  w^ho  might  have  for  her  motto  the  line  from  The 
Admirable  Bashville  :  — 

“Two  things  I  hate,  my  duty  and  my  mother;” 

the  Shaw  boy,  whether  as  the  poet  in  Candida  or  in  siiccessivc 
re-incarnations ;  the  ruthless  Man  of  Action,  the  man  or  woman 
with  the  soul  of  a  servant,  the  youthful  or  elderly  Aim  or  Butt, 
who  may  be  of  either  sex — we  have  seen  how  all  of  these  tend, 
when  they  fall  below  their  best,  to  achieve  the  ultirqate  simplifica¬ 
tion  in  the  mere  “type.”  Allied  to  Mr.  Shaw’s  simplification 
of  character,  which  results  in  the  type,  is  his  simplification  of 
humour,  which  results  in  mere  repetition.  The  Supposition 
Accurate,  as  when  Burgess  sarcastically  supposes  Eugene  to  be 
an  earl  and  he  proves  to  be  the  nephew  of  an  earl,  is  a  good 
form  of  surj^rise  ;  but  it  is  not  so  good  when  we  find  Mr.  Gilbey 
sarcastically  supposing  Juggins  to  be  the  brother  of  a  duke,  and 
Juggins  proving  to  be  the  brother  of  a  duke.  “See  then,  ye 
gods,  the  duke  turn  footman”  is  the  Shavian  comic  formula,  as 
well  as  Ca.shel  Byron’s.  The  Supposition  Inaccurate  is  a  form 
of  surprise  that  may  more  safely  stand  the  strain  of  Mr.  Shaw’s 
characteristic  repetition,  and  it  leads  repeatedly  to  some  of  his 
happiest  comic  effects,  as  when  the  rigid  McComas  supposes 
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William’s  son  to  be  a  potman  when  he  is  really  a  barrister,  or 
when  Tanner,  priding  himself  upon  being  alone  in  his  congratula¬ 
tion  of  Violet  for  her  defiance  of  the  marriage  law,  finds  that  she 
has  not  defied  the  marriage  law,  and  on  congratulating  Hector 
Malone  upon  the  same  independence  of  character,  finds  that  he 
has  not  defied  the  marriage  law  either.  But  Mr.  Shaw’s  simplifi¬ 
cation  of  character  is  as  nothing  to  his  simplification  of  incident. 

The  modern  theatre  has  no  longer  a  belief  in  a  unity  of  time 
and  a  unity  of  place,  but  it  has  fixed  very  clearly  in  their  room 
what  we  may  speak  of  as  a  reality  of  time  and  a  reality  of  place. 
Nothing  is  of  more  usual  occurrence  in  the  “practical”  theatre 
than  the  meal  which  takes  only  a  minute  ;  not  because  it  would 
in  reality  take  only  a  minute,  but  because  the  dramatist  simply 
has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  defer  to  reality.  A  small  thing,  it 
may  be  said,  and  so  it  is,  but  one  of  those  small  things  that  are 
not  negligible ;  for  who  has  not  found  his  pleasure  in  something 
very  much  larger  detracted  from  by  just  such  a  small  piece  of 
dramatic  unreality?  Mr.  Shaw,  in  taking  over  the  “practical” 
theatre’s  exhibitions  of  eating  and  drinking,  took  over  the 
“practical”  theatre’s  carelessness  of  the  reality  of  time:  the 
people  in  his  plays  are  sometimes  allowed  the  most  absurdly 
short  periods  in  which  to  take  supper  or  to  smoke  a  whole  pipe. 
As  for  the  reality  of  place,  we  have  seen  the  obverse  of  that  in 
the  w  ay  in  which  the  people  who  are  neces^^ary  to  the  action  of  his 
plays  most  remarkably  find  themselves  gathered  together.  Really, 
in  this  matter  Mr.  Shaw  is  quite  cynical.  It  is  necessary,  for 
example,  to  Mr.  Shaw’s  “tragedy”  that  all  the  doctors,  picked 
men  every  one  of  them,  should  attend  upon  the  penniless  artist ; 
and  this  is  how  Mr.  Shaw  takes  care  of  the  circumstance  :  — 

^Ihs.  Dcued.vt.  There !  be  good  now  :  rerneinber  that  the  doctors  are 
coming  this  morning.  Isn’t  it  extraordinarily  kind  of 
them,  Louis,  to  insist  on  coming?  All  of  them,  to 
consult  about  you? 

There  is  only  one  reply  :  It  is,  extraordinarily  kind.  Or  it  is,  to 
put  it  in  the  way  Mr.  Shaw'  prefers  to  put  it,  “A  dramatic 
coincidence  !  ”  And  as  for  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  we  have 
that  whenever  it  is  desirable  that  the  people  gathered  together 
should  be  in  some  other  place,  whereupon,  as  in  Man  and  Super¬ 
man,  they  forthwith  find  themselves  gathered  together  there. 
If  Mr.  Shaw  were  to  write  a  play  about  Mahomet  (as  he  probably 
will),  it  would  trouble  him  just  as  little  to  bring  the  mountain 
to  Mahomet  as  to  bring  ^lahomet  to  the  mountain. 

It  has  been  claimed  for  Air.  Shaw,  by  himself,  that  in  two 
of  his  most  recent  plays  “:i  return  has  been  made  to  unity  of 
time  and  place  as  observed  in  the  ancient  Greek  drama.”  The 
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claim  does  not  amount  to  very  much,  for  if  the  dramatist  is  at 
liberty  to  send  all  over  the  parish  to  fetch  in  the  Mayoress  and 
the  beadle,  to  put  the  Mayoress  off  into  a  highly  communicative 
trance,  and  to  recruit  the  number  of  his  persons  by  aeroplane 
if  the  conversation  shows  signs  of  flagging,  it  should  not  be 
difficult  for  him  to  make  the  action  of  his  play  continuous, 
particularly  if  his  play  has  no  action. 

o  No,  Mr.  Shaw  is  not  a  dramatic  realist.  Reality  does  not  lie 
at  the  end  of  the  line  of  least  resistance,  as  Mr.  Shaw,  in  his 
capacity  of  philosopher,  has  written  twenty-three  plays  to 
establish.  The  play  which  immediately  followed  Ccesar  and 
Cleopatra  was  Man  and  Superman.  Quite  the  most  complete 
expression  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  “philosophy”  is  to  be  found  in  Man 
and  Superman,  the  “comedy”  of  which  is  a  very  easy-going 
affair.  Its  third  act,  in  Hell,  the  “home  of  the  unreal,”  with 
Heaven,  the  “home  of  the  masters  of  reality,”  just  round  the 
corner,  is  the  Quintessence  of  Shavianism ;  but  it  has  so  little  to 
do  with  the  theatre  that  when  the  play  is  given  there  it  is 
found  necessary  to  omit  it.  Man  and  Superman,  while  the  most 
characteristic  product  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  genius,  is  thus  not  one  of 
the  best  of  his  plays,  because  it  does  not  carry  its  burden.  To 
put  the  case  another  way,  its  comic  vision  and  its  philosophic 
vision  are  not  in  alignment.  The  struggle  between  the  Philosopher 
and  the  Playwright  has  been  fearful,  but  the  playwright  has  not 
won.  It  is  perhaps  their  consciousness  of  this  inability  finally 
to  express  all  that  their  author  w’ould  have  them  express  that 
drives  Mr.  Shaw’s  persons  into  violence — a  highly  simplified  form 
of  action.  All  the  persons  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  plays  are  violent — from 
Blanche  Sartarius,  who  takes  up  the  parlourmaid  by  the  hair 
of  her  head,  and  from  Julia  Craven,  who  shakes  the  Philanderer 
and  growls  over  him  “like  a  tigress  over  her  cub,”  down  to 
Margaret  Knox,  whose  very  similar  handling  of  her  Bobby  gives 
the  Frenchman  his  idea  that  these  English  domestic  interiors  are 
very  interesting.  Mr.  Shaw  does  not  shrink  from  the  exhibition  of 
physical  violence — for  tragic  effect,  as  when  Bill  bashes  his  fist 
into  the  face  of  the  Salvation  lassie ;  or  for  comic  effect ,  as  when 
we  are  asked  to  laugh  very  heartily  at  the  spectacle  of  Felix 
Drinkwater  carried  out  to  be  bathed.  In  Candida  the  collar  of 
the  poet  suffers  violence  at  the  hands  of  the  clergyman,  and  in 
the  little  skit  ti]ion  Candida  both  He  and  Her  Husband  end  u|> 
on  the  floor.  Even  Mr.  Shaw’s  use  of  stage-properties  tends  to 
be  violent — as  witness  the  book-cases  at  the  Ibsen  Club  that  are 
sent  spinning  by  the  huntress  in  pursuit  of  her  prey,  the  dentist’s 
chair  that  is  let  down  with  a  bang  in  Yom  Never  Can  Tell,  or  the 
aeroplane  that  falls  with  a  smash  into  Mr.  Tarleton’s  glasshouses. 
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Mr.  Shaw  is  fond  of  securing  that  crescendo  of  excitement  which 
is  so  valuable  at  the  fall  of  an  intermediate  curtain  by  starting 
the  engine  of  a  motor  car  behind  the  scenes.  That  he  is  not 
incapable  of  the  quietly  effective  opportunities  the  theatre  offers 
we  may  see  when  the  maid  who  has  been  shaken  by  Blanche 
is  heard  passing  the  library  door  of  the  Sartorius  household  “with 
a  tray  jingling,”  or  when  Her  Husband  announces  his  entry  by 
tapping  the  barometer  in  the  hall  downstairs.  These  quiet  things 
are  good,  but  Mr.  Shaw,  we  feel,  prefers  the  noisier  ones.  Nor 
does  Mr.  Shaw’s  love  of  violence  stop  short  at  the  physical. 
Here  is  one  fragment  of  conversation  between  a  lady  and  gentle¬ 
man  about  to  be  married  :  — 

Rainw  (sarcastically).  A  shocking  sacrifice,  isn’t  it?  Such  beauty!  Such 
intellect!  Such  modesty!  wasted  on  a  middle-aged  servant  man.  Really, 
Sergius,  you  cannot  stand  by  and  allow  such  a  thing.  It  would  be  unworthy 
of  your  chivalry. 

Sergius  (losing  all  self-control).  Viper!  Viper!  (He  rushes  to  and  fro, 
raging.) 

Bluntschli.  Look  here,  SaranoS  :  you're  getting  the  worst  of  this. 

And  here  is  another  :  — 

Tanner.  You  lie,  you  vampire  ;  you  lie.  .  .  .  Infamous,  abandoned  woman! 
Devil ! 

Ann.  Boa-constrictor !  Elephant ! 

Tanner.  Hypocrite ! 

Ann.  I  must  be,  for  my  future  husband’s  sake. 

Tanner.  For  mine!  (correcting  himself  savagely)  I  mean  for  his. 

On  this  kind  of  evidence  it  has  been  claimed  for  Mr.  Shaw, 
this  time  not  by  himself,  that  indignation  is  the  passion  that  spins 
the  Shavian  plot.  It  has  been  urged  that  all  his  principal  persons 
are  gifted,  like  Mr.  Cuthbertson  in  The  Philanderer,  with  “an 
habitually  indignant  manner.”  But  to  say  merely  this  is  to 
miss  a  point  of  importance.  Indignation  may  be  a  quite  vital 
emotion,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  persons  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  drama  are 
galvanised  rather  than  vitalised.  His  own  impulse  to  the  drama 
may  be  indignation ;  he  has  stated  it  thus  :  “  To  me  the  tragedy 
and  comedy  of  life  lie  in  the  consequences,  sometimes  terrible, 
sometimes  ludicrous,  of  our  persistent  attempts  to  found  our 
institutions  on  the  ideals  suggested  to  our  imaginations  by  our 
half-satisfied  passions,  instead  of  on  a  genuinely  scientific  natural 
history  ”  :  a  strictly  intellectual  indignation.  This  intellectual 
indignation  finds  its  most  highly  simplified  utterance  in  the  ex¬ 
clamation  of  Tanner  :  “  What  a  country  !  What  a  world  !  ”  It 
is  in  essence  an  indignation  with  men  and  women  for  their 
stupidity  in  being,  what  another  dramatist  without  indignation 
said  they  were,  merely  players.  The  Devil  finds  life  to  be  an 
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“infinite  comedy  of  illusion,”  and  Mr.  Shaw  is  intellectuallv 
indignant  that  his  contemporaries  should  continue  to  side  with 
the  Devil.  This  intellectual  indignation  at  make-believe  issues 
most  happily  in  scenes  of  comedy,  such  as  the  scene  in  the  early 
play  in  which  Kaina,  herself  very  indignant  at  the  accusation 
that  she  has  ever  in  her  life  told  more  than  two  lies,  suddenly 
throws  up  the  sponge  and  sinks  to  the  ottoman  with  the  surrender¬ 
ing  sigh,  “How  did  you  find  me  out?”  The  most  nearly  tragic¬ 
ally  indignant  of  the  plays  is  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession ,  and 
Mrs.  Warren's  Profession  has  so  little  genuine  emotion  as  to  be 
nothing  but  an  essay  in  galvanism.  In  the  second  act  Mrs. 
Warren  is  galvanised  into  expression  of  her  views ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  third  act,  when  the  play  is  obviously  flagging,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  galvanise  the  whole  thing  into  a  semblance 
of  vigour  by  the  exciting  suggestion  that  the  love  of  Frank  and 
Vivie  is  destined  to  tragedy  because  they  are  children  of  the  same 
father.  But  the  fourth  act  makes  it  clear  that  Frank  and  Vivie 
are  not  in  love,  and  the  highly  indignant  preface  explicitly  states 
their  possible  consanguinity  to  be  an  “insoluble  problem.”  The 
heroics  with  a  gun  at  the  fall  of  the  third  curtain  are  thus  a 
piece  of  quite  gratuitous  violence.  No  one  in  this  play  is  really 
indignant ;  they  are  puppets  at  the  end  of  wires,  and  the  wires 
are  attached  to  a  battery,  and  Mr.  Shaw  is  in  charge  of  the 
current.  Nor  are  we  made  indignant  by  this  scientific  demon¬ 
stration ;  only  Mr.  Shaw  is  indignant,  and  he  has  to  take  a 
preface  for  the  purpose  because  his  indignation  is  intellectual 
indignation.  The  measure  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  inability  as  a  writer 
of  plays  is  to  be  found  in  the  measure  of  his  ability  as  a  writer 
of  prefaces ;  just  as  the  measure  of  his  necessity  for  stage  direc¬ 
tions  is  the  measure  of  his  failure  in  the  creation  of  character. 

But  the  concentrated  intellectual  indignation  of  which  Tanner’s 
remark  was  the  expression  would  be  productive  of  a  series  of 
such  remarks  rather  than  of  plays  as  pleasant  of  those  of  Mr. 
ShOjW,  plays  which  result  for  the  most  part  in  that  “general 
laughter  and  good  humour”  wFich  characterised,  we  read,  the 
indiscriminate  gathering  on  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  truth  is 
that  Mr.  Shaw’s  philosophy  issues  cheerful  as  the  religion  of 
Major  Barbara — the  religion  which  she  abandoned  for  the  religion 
of  Mrs.  George  and  of  Mrs.  Knox  when  she  came  to  find  happiness 
“within  herself.”  Margaret  Knox,  with  happiness  within  herself, 
knocks  two  teeth  out  of  a  policeman ;  and  all  the  best  of  Mr. 
Shaw’s  people  have  this  rather  excessive  happiness  within  them, 
although  the  wires  by  which  their  author  has  communicated 
it  are  not  always  hid.  The  theatre  of  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  theatie 
out  of  which  the  devil  ol  romance  was  cast  and  into  which 
the  seven  devils  of  romance  have  entered.  That  is  why 
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it  is  such  an  amusing  theatre.  “The  artist’s  work  is  to  show 
us  ourselves  as  we  really  are,”  says  Tanner,  but  Mr.  Shaw’s 
theatre  does  not  show  us  ourselves  as  we  really  are ;  it  is  quite 
free  from  “sawdid  reeyellities.”  It  shows  us  a  world  of  Mr. 
Shaw’s  own  witty  invention,  in  which  love  and  business  and 
religion  and  even  politics  are  violently  amusing.  Never  was  mortal 
lover  stricken  with  such  exciting  symptoms  as  Valentine  at  first 
sight  of  his  Gloria.  Sex  in  the  Shavian  theatre  becomes  a  duel, 
business  becomes  a  glorious  power  over  reality,  religion  an  ecstasy, 
politics  an  arena  in  which  Tom  Broadbent  is  baited.  “There  are 
larger  loves  and  diviner  dreams  than  the  fireside  ones,”  says  the 
ex-Major  Barbara,  and  this  and  no  other  is  the  Secret  in  the 
Poet’s  Heart.  What  is  Mr.  Shaw’s  love  of  violence  but  an 
outcome  of  the  “  incurably  romantic  disposition  ”  he  shares  with 
the  hero  of  the  anti-romantic  comedy?  This  love  of  violence 
is  the  key  to  the  best  things  in  Mi-.  Shaw’s  art  as  well  as  to 
the  poorest.  It  is  the  key,  on  the  one  hand,  to  undergraduate 
pleasantries  such  as  Tanner’s  “No  man  is  a  match  for  a  woman 
excejd  with  a  jx)ker  and  a  j)air  of  hob-nailed  boots,”  as  to  all 
the  things  of  excess  and  too-great  ease  that  we  have  considered. 
It  is  the  key,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  quality  of  urgent  and 
spirited  speech  which  Mr.  Shaw  at  his  best  has  in  common  with 
the  writers  of  the  Eestoration,  and  which  it  is  his  greatest  merit 
to  have  brought  back  into  the  theatre.  Unlike  the  verbal  wit 
of  Wilde,  which  is  leisured  and  dainty,  all  the  best  of  the  verbal 
wit  in  Mr.  Shaw’s  plays  is  sharp  and  explosive.  “You  call 
yourself  a  gentleman,  and  you  offer  me  half!”  “I  do  not  call 
myself  a  gentleman,  but  I  offer  you  half”  :  it  is  not  only  the 
professional  expert  in  explosives  wdio  has  powers  of  retort  of  this 
deadly  suddenness.  “Respect!  Treat  my  own  daughter  with 
respect !  ”  explodes  Mrs.  Warren.  The  generally  placid  old  lady 
who  is  mother  to  Ann  and  prospective  grandmother  to  the  super¬ 
man  goes  off  at  her  best  moment  with  the  ricochetting  decisive¬ 
ness  of  the  firework  known  to  schoolboys  as  the  rip-rap  :  “Oh, 
she  is  a  hypocrite.  She  is:  she  is.  Isn’t  she?”  Bohun  is 
a  big  gun ;  the  terrible  Twins  cultivate  the  frequency  and  deadli¬ 
ness  of  the  Maxim  ;  the  typical  Shaw  raisonneur ,  whether  he  be 
named  Tanner  or  Charteris  or  Richard  Dudgeon  or,  more  suitably, 
Hotchkiss,  is  nothing  but  an  irrepressible  sharpshooter  jxdting  at 
heads  wherever  he  sees  them.  The  tempo  for  the  whole  of  the 
first  and  best  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  comedies  is  given  by  that  startling 
fusillade  of  Bulgarian  rifles  outside  the  window;  while,  if  we 
come  back  to  character,  there  is  nothing  more  economical  and 
satisfying  in  the  whole  range  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  persons  than  the 
sole  and  tremendous  outburst  of  the  Italian  pirate  Marzo  :  “Only 
VOL.  XCIV.  N.S.  L 
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dam  thief.  Dam  liar.  Dam  rascal.  .  .  .  She  saint.  She  get 
me  to  heaven — get  us  all  to  heaven.  We  do  what  we  like  now.” 

We  have  come  back  to  character,  and  we  have  come  to  the 
last  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  best  plays,  The  Shewing-Up  of  Blanco  Posnet. 
Between  the  two  pieces  written  in  emulation  of  the  severe  beauties 
of  ancient  Greek  drama,  Mr.  Shaw  happened  to  write  a  small 
masterpiece.  Of  all  the  plays  with  which  Mr.  Shaw  has  filled 
in  the  “hackneyed  stage  framework”  which  he  set  out  to 
“humanise,”  none  has  more  completely  avoided  his  characteristic 
<  Acesses  nor  come  so  near  to  the  human  as  the  short  play  of  Blanco 
Posnet.  The  place  is  “a  territory  of  the  United  States  of 
America,”  but  it  does  not  matter;  its  reality  is  established  and 
its  reality  is  preserved.  The  duration  is  about  half  an  hour,  and, 
while  the  reality  of  time  is  preserved  very  skilfully,  it  is  long 
enough  to  contain  both  life  and  death.  The  people  in  it,  a  dozen 
or  more,  truly  live,  because  in  the  short  time  they  are  before  us 
each  one  of  them  is,  by  the  exercise  of  the  dramatist’s  art,  able 
to  act  his  or  her  nature,  and  to  make  good  in  some  way  the 
faculties,  not  of  Mr.  Shaw,  but  of  themselves.  Because  the  play 
has  its  own  comic  vision,  there  is  no  need  of  comic  relief ;  nor 
is  there  any  tedious  overplus  through  lack  of  the  play’s  ability 
to  prove  a  vehicle  sufficient  for  its  burden  of  philosophy.  There 
is  even  about  this  play  a  sort  of  chastened  beauty.  It  has  not 
a  symptom  of  G.B.S.’s  Complaint.  The  story  of  how  religion 
found  Blanco  the  horse-thief,  or  rather  of  how  Blanco  the  horse- 
thief  found  religion — “  within  himself  ” — is  an  entertaining 
anecdote,  but  it  is  more,  it  is  the  perfectly  effective  expression 
through  the  theatre  of  what  the  author  had  it  in  him  to  express. 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  the  philosopher  turned  playwright,  early 
in  life  took  the  advice  the  Statue  gave  to  Don  Juan  :  he  “put 
his  discoveries  in  the  form  of  entertaining  anecdotes.”  In  another 
kind  of  examination,  we  might  have  looked  into  the  nature  of 
these  discoveries,  and  ended  on  a  note  of  thankfulness  for  the 
entertainment,  not  always  inseparable  from  a  study  of  philosophy, 
enjoyed  by  the  way.  This  paper  has  been  concerned  not  with 
the  discoveries  of  the  philosopher,  but  with  the  precise  form  of 
the  anecdotes  devised  by  the  playwright  for  our  entertainment, 
and  to  contain  the  philosopher’s  view  of  life.  It  is  not  possible 
to  end  without  thankfulness  for  the  intellectual  vivacity  Mr.  Shaw 
has  brought  to  the  theatre,  but  it  is  possible  to  remain  perfectly 
conscious  that  he  has  not  profoundly  affected  the  theatre  because, 
speaking  generally,  he  has  not  profoundly  mastered  it.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  if  our  examination  has  been  accurate,  that  Mr.  Shaw 
remains,  and  perhaps  w'e  may  now’  say  that  he  is  likely  to  remain, 
merely  the  most  nearly  major  among  the  minor  English  dramatists. 

P.  P  Howf. 


A  SUBALTEKN’S  PROSPECTS  IN  THE 
INDIAN  ARMY. 


His  Majesty’s  troopship  Arcot,  carrying  Jack  and  his  fortunes, 
is  being  slowly  towed,  stern  foremost,  from  her  moorings.  The 
last  gangway  has  been  cast  off ;  the  strident  creaking  of  its  rope 
will  long  linger  in  the  ears  of  many.  The  lower  deck  is  packed 
with  Tommies,  cheering,  whistling,  and  singing  their  loudest, 
now  that  the  ship  begins  to  move.  The  bulwark  of  the  upper 
deck  is  lined  more  sparsely  by  Jack  and  his  coevals,  together  with 
a  few  senior  officers  and  their  wives;  all  as  deeply  interested,  if 
not  so  vocal,  as  the  rank  and  file.  Once  clear  of  the  quay  the 
vessel  swings  round,  very  deliberately.  Two  hundred  yards 
further  the  tug  drops  astern,  and  churned  water  in  the  Arcot’ s 
wake  shows  the  onlookers  that  her  screw  has  made  its  first  revolu¬ 
tion.  Gradually  her  pace  is  quickened.  As  she  recedes,  the 
several  tiers  of  boats  on  either  side  of  her  deck,  necessitated  by 
recent  events  and  regulations,  give  her  a  curious,  pagoda-like 
appearance,  symbolical,  it  seems,  of  the  East  to  which  she  goes. 
It  is  not  long  before  her  shape  is  blurred  in  the  murk  of  a 
February  evening.  The  watchers  on  the  quay  disperse  slowly, 
Jack’s  uncle  being  among  the  last  to  go. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  analyse  his  feelings,  as  he  plods  thought¬ 
fully  to  Southampton  Town  station,  picking  his  way  amid  puddles, 
shunting  lines,  and  the  various  marine  obstacles  incidental  to 
docks.  But  in  the  course  of  his  solitary  return  journey  by  rail  he 
has  ample  time  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  the  career  just 
dawning  upon  Jack,  and  upon  those  thirty  or  so  other  Jacks  who 
have  sailed  with  him,  who  each  and  all  are  officially  styled 
“second-lieutenant  in  the  Indian  Army,  unattached.”  And  as 
he  finds  that  there  prevails  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  about  those 
possibilities,  and  happens  himself  to  have  inside  and  authentic 
information  on  the  subject,  he  conceives  that  those  many  parents 
and  guardians  who  have  Jacks  of  their  own  to  provide  for  may  be 
glad  to  share  his  knowledge  of  that  profession  upon  which  his  own 
particular  Jack  has  just  embarked;  and  that  what  he  has  to  say 
may  interest  also  that  increasing  section  of  the  reading  public 
which  has  learnt  to  think  imperially. 

Let  us  first  briefly  glance  at  Jack’s  record — and  from  hence¬ 
forward  w'e  use  his  name  generically  — up  to  the  moment  of  his 
departure  from  Southampton.  He  is  not  the  average  Sandhurst 
product,  but  above  the  average.  He  can  only  “get  the  Indian 
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Army,”  in  Sandhurst  parlance,  by  passing  reasonably  high  out  of 
the  Royal  Military  College.  Thus,  looking  at  the  last  list  avail¬ 
able,  we  find  that  the  first  ten  names  are  all  “for  appointment  to 
the  Indian  Army,”  that  of  the  first  twenty-five  names  twenty 
are  for  that  service  ;  and  of  the  first  forty-seven  thirty-two.  Nos. 
84,  104,  and  105  complete  the  thirty-five  so  selected,  but  these 
are  without  doubt  King’s  Indian  Cadets,  who  have  only  to  appear 
anywhere  on  the  list  to  attain  the  object  of  their  (Sandhurst) 
being.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  lads  on  board  the  Arcot  have, 
as  a  body,  by  brains,  or  by  hard  work,  or  by  a  combination  of  both, 
distinguished  themselves  above  their  fellows.  They  are,  in  fact, 
of  the  type  which,  given  a  different  education,  wins  scholarships 
and  exhibitions  at  the  Universities. 

If  it  be  asked  why  the  intellectual  flower  of  Sandhurst  thus 
elects  to  serve  the  Crown  in  India,  the  reply  is  simple.  The 
higher  pay  is  the  compelling  attraction.  Granted  that  soldiering 
in  India  is  more  interesting  and  varied  than  soldiering  at  home, 
and  sport  more  abundant  and  less  costly,  yet  a  majority  of  those 
who  enter  the  British  Army  may  expect  to  go  to  India  during 
some  portion  of  their  service.  But  neither  at  home  nor  in  India 
can  the  British  subaltern  live  on  his  pay,  whereas  his  Indian 
brother  can  do  so  from  the  moment  when  he  is  posted  to  his  native 
regiment.  That  is  why  Jack,  who  is  in  most  cases  a  man  of  very 
modest  private  means,  more  often  of  no  private  means  at  all,  has 
decided  on  the  Indian  Army.  It  is  for  that — all  honour  to  him 
— that  he  has  lived  laborious  days  at  Sandhurst.  And  though  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  on  contemplating  his  “last  pay  certificate,”  he 
does  not  apostrophise  it  in  the  words  of  Leyden,  uttered  under 
somewhat  similar  conditions — 

“For  thee,  for  thee,  vile  yellow  slave, 

I  left  a  heart  that  loved  me  true,’’ 

yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  ultimate  cause  of  his  choice  is 
the  better  pay  and  better  pension,  for  which  he  consents  to 
exchange  the  best  years  of  his  working  life.  That  there  are 
special  cases,  in  which  the  glamour  of  the  East  and  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  seeing  more  active  service  than  with  the  British  Army 
are  even  more  potent  factors  than  the  financial  one,  may  be 
readily  conceded. 

Jack  gets  his  first  taste  of  duty  on  board  the  troopshij),  being 
appointed  subaltern  to  a  draft  going  out  to  reinforce  a  British 
battalion.  There  is  good  sense  in  this,  for  though  of  the  Indian 
Army  he  is  as  yet  “unattached”  ;  which  means  that  he  must  pass 
a  probationary  year  with  a  British  regiment  in  India,  where  he 
will  be  instructed  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  so  will  not  expose 
his  inevitable  though  temporary  rawness  to  the  observant  eyes  of 
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Indian  soldiers.  He  will  have  been  invited,  before  sailing,  to 
name  the  British  regiment  of  his  choice,  and  will,  if  he  be  wise, 
have  applied  for  one  stationed  in  the  Punjab.  Be  it  said  at  once 
that  if  he  is  a  decent  fellow  his  first  year  will  be  made  very 
pleasant  for  him.  His  funds  will  need  supplementing  from  home, 
but  only  to  a  moderate  extent.  The  amount  required  will  vary 
with  the  regiment  to  which  he  is  attached,  and  with  his  own 
propensities;  it  may  be  £5  a  month,  it  may  be  T7.  Although  he 
is  but  a  bird  of  passage,  the  officers  make  him  one  of  themselves. 
If  he  is  a  good  cricketer,  he  finds  a  place  in  the  regimental  team  ; 
and  he  has  a  share  in  any  amusement  that  is  going.  “  From  the 
first  day  1  joined  the  Wessex  Fusiliers” — so  to  name  it — ‘‘I  had 
nothing  but  kindness,  and  so  it  was  until  I  left  them.”  Such  is 
the  testimony  of  one  from  whom  most  of  the  facts  which  will 
follow  are  derived.  Moreover,  Government  looks  after  the  health 
of  its  novices,  arranging  that  their  first  hot  weather  be  passed  at 
a  hill  station,  together  with  the  less  seasoned  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  their  battalion.^ 

And  here  we  may  fitly  consider  the  question  of  Jack’s  health, 
as  it  is  one  on  which  his  friends,  particularly  if  they  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  East,  may  reasonably  feel  apprehensive. 

The  Indian  climate — the  term  is  in  reality  misleading,  when  one 
considers  the  variety  of  climatic  conditions  existing  between 
Peshaw'ar  and  Cape  Comorin — has  certainly  accjuired  a  bad  name. 
There  must  be  few’  people  who  have  not  regretfully  to  recall  the 
loss,  among  their  acquaintance,  of  young  and  promising  lives  for 
which  it  has  been  directly  or  indirectly  responsible.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  assert  that  men  run  no  more  risks  of  serious  illness  in 
India  than  they  do  at  home ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  the  India  of  to-day  is  in  this  respect,  as  in 
many  others,  a  vastly  different  place  from  the  India  of  even 
twenty  years  ago.  Enormous  strides  have  been  made  in  allaying 
the  three  worst  diseases  to  which  Europeans  are  subject — enteric, 
malaria,  and  cholera.  Jack  wdll  have  had  injections  against  enteric 
before  he  sails,  and  consequently  has  a  very  good  chance  of 
escaping  it ;  or,  if  he  does  contract  it,  he  will,  in  most  cases,  have 
it  slightly.  Energetic  and  athletic  youngsters  could  be  pointed 
out  who  have  had  such  an  attack  and  seem  little,  if  at  all,  the 
worse  for  it.  Against  malaria  science  is  still  waging  w’ar,  and  has 
probably  further  victories  in  store.  In  any  case,  malaria  seldom 

(1)  Inquiries  are  often  made  as  to  the  relative  expensiveness  of  various 
British  regiments,  but  these  are  not  easy  to  satisfy.  For  one  thing,  no  regiment 
likes  to  wear  its  rate  of  living  on  its  sleeve ;  for  another,  that  rate  may  vary 
at  different  times.  Thus,  the  tastes  of  the  Commanding  Officer  must  to  some 
degree  react  on  those  under  him;  and  the  Commanding  Officer  for  the  t'me 
being  may,  or  may  not,  have  a  liking  for  economy. 
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has  fatal  effects ;  while  cholera  has  almost  ceased  to  exist  among 
sahibs.  In  India,  too,  as  elsewhere,  sanitation  has  made  great 
progress.  Moreover,  leave  is  granted  more  generously  than  of 
yore.  Officers  can,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  go  home  for  nine 
months  after  every  three  years,  or  for  a  whole  year  after  every 
four.  Each  year,  also,  two  months’  furlough  is  permitted,  and 
this,  or  at  any  rate  part  of  it,  can  usually  be  taken  in  the  hot 
weather.  It  is  then  that  the  sepoys  take  their  leave — which  they 
do  largely — so  that  few  officers  are  required  for  duty.  The  regi¬ 
ment’s  serious  work  is  done  in  the  cold  weather  Of  course.  Jack 
must  look  after  his  health,  if  he  is  to  keep  well,  but  so  he  must 
at  home.  He  must  have  plenty  of  exercise.  He  must  not,  as  the 
years  pass,  be  satisfied  to  do  his  morning  parade ;  then  eat  a 
heavy  lunch  with  copious  draughts  of  beer ;  sleep  all  the  afternoon, 
and  only  wake  to  go  down  to  the  club  for  a  drink  or  two ;  return 
to  mess,  and  after  bridge  and  more  drinks  retire  to  bed  at  one 
or  two  o’clock  in  the  morning !  Such,  unhappily,  is  the  routine 
of  too  many  Anglo-Indians ;  and  it  clearly  cannot  conduce  either 
to  healthiness  or  to  longevity.  When  you  look  at  Jack’s  slim, 
well-knit,  athletic  figure,  you  cannot  believe  he  would  ever  content 
himself  with  such  a  life  as  that.  He  himself  would  scout  the 
notion !  Nevertheless,  friend  Jack,  take  warning.  It  is  not  so 
many  years,  after  all,  since  the  figures  of  Major  This  and  Captain 
That,  which  now  leave  so  much  to  be  desired,  were  as  slim  and 
trim  as  your  own. 

Meanwhile,  Jack  has  finished  his  journeyings  by  sea  and  land, 
and  is  settling  down  to  his  probationary  year.  He  must  now 
become  a  student  of  Hindustani.  The  “lower  standard,’’  a 
simple  affair,  he  will  soon  negotiate.  The  “higher  standard’’  he 
must  pass  within  three  years  of  landing.  Not  until  he  has  done 
this,  and  has  also  got  through  the  “Retention  Examination’’  in 
military  subjects — the  latter  is  no  great  ordeal — can  he  regard 
himself  as  a  “pukka,”  i.e.,  permanent,  member  of  the  Indian 
Army. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  year  of  probation  he  is  invited  to  submit 
to  the  authorities  the  names  of  three  Indian  regiments,  to  one 
or  other  of  which  he  w'ould  like  to  be  appointed.  And  here  an 
important  problem  confronts  him — shall  he  ask  for  cavalry  or 
infantry  ? 

Many  years  ago — alas !  the  paper  on  which  the  letter  was 
printed  is  yellowed  with  the  lapse  of  time — my  Jack’s  father  wrote 
to  the  Pioneer,  setting  forth  some  of  the  drawbacks  to  service  in 
the  Indian  Staff  Corps  (as  the  Indian  Army  was  then  called) ,  which 
he  had  lately  joined.  The  chief  one,  if  memory  serves,  was 
the  inadequacy  of  the  pay,  which,  even  so,  was  of  course  better 
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than  that  of  the  British  Army.  “As  things  are,”  the  letter  ended, 
“no  one  goes  into  the  Staff  Corps  unless  he  is  in  love,  or  debt, 
or  both.”  We  have  seen  from  the  manner  in  which  the  Indian 
Army  is  now  sought  by  ambitious  lads  at  Sandhurst,  that  its 
conditions  are  improved ;  but  the  crowning  reform  in  the  matter 
of  pay  was  introduced  by  Lord  Kitchener  so  recently  as  1910. 
By  his  advice  the  Sovereign  so  increased  the  rate  of  pay  as  to 
render  it  possible  for  Indian  officers,  both  in  the  cavalry  and 
infantry,  to  live,  without  running  into  debt,  on  their  professional 
earnings,  provided  they  start  free  of  cmharrassment.^ 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasise  this  reform  as  applied  to  cavalry 
because,  with  British  examples  before  our  eyes,  we  instinctively 
suppose  that  an  Indian  cavalryman  can  no  more  live  on  his  pay 
than  can  his  British  brother.  Yet  I  have  not  misstated  Lord 
Kitchener’s  intention,  and  his  design  seems,  speaking  generally, 
to  have  succeeded.  Certainly,  there  are  a  few  cavalry  regiments 
which  a  poor  man  will  be  wise  not  to  include  in  this  list ;  the 
18th  Lancers,  for  example,  generally  admitted  to  be  the  finest 
regiment  of  Indian  cavalry,  of  which  King  George  is  Colonel-in- 
Chief,  the  19th  Lancers  and  the  Slst  Lancers — the  costliness  of 
the  two  last-named  being  due  to  the  fact  that  each  indulges  in 
the  unusual  luxury  of  a  band  of  its  own.  For  neither  of  these, 
then,  will  Jack  apply.  There  is  also  one  inevitable  expense  to 
be  met  at  the  outset  with  cavalry,  and  that  is  the  outfit,  which 
will  cost  anything  from  £60  to  £120.  It  is  expected  of  all  appli¬ 
cants  for  cavalry  that  they  should  be  free  of  debt  and  able  to 
pay  for  their  new  uniform  ;  those  conditions  granted,  there  is 

(1)  The  following  table — in  which  no  account  is  taken  of  the  allowance  for 
“exchange  compensation”  or  for  the  amount  deducted  on  account  of  income 
tax — shows  the  old  and  new  rates  of  pay  : — 

Cavalry. 


.'quadron  Officers  : — 

Old  Rate. 

New  Rate 

£ 

£ 

Lieutenant  or  2nd  Lieutenant . 

.  300 

344 

Captain  . 

.  420 

440 

Major  . 

.  632 

632 

S(}uadron  Commander  : — 

Lieutenant,  &c . 

.  324 

424 

Captain  ...  . 

.  444 

520 

Major 

.  656 

712 

Infantry. 

Double  Company  Officer  ; — 

Lieutenant  or  2nd  Lieutenant . 

.  260 

304 

Captain  ...  . 

.  380 

400 

Major  . 

.  592 

592 

Double  Company  Commander  ; — 

Lieutenant,  &c . 

.  280 

384 

Captain  ...  . 

.  400 

480 

Major  . 

.  612 

672 
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HO  reason  why  they  should  not  “carry  on.”  For  cavalry  Jack’s 
unattached  kit  is  useless;  for  infantry,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
nearly  seventy  per  cent,  of  regiments,  it  goes  on  (though, 
naturally,  not  for  ever)  with  a  few  alterations.^ 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  financially  Jack  is  in  a  position  to 
apply  for  cavalry ;  let  us  suppose,  also,  that  he  is  a  tolerable 
horseman.  But  even  so,  he  needs  something  more,  if  he  is  to  be 
a  success,  and  that  is  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  points  of 
a  horse  and  of  horse  management.  A  high  standard  of  such 
knowledge  is  expected^  and  rightly,  in  the  Indian  cavalry.  If 
Jack  has  it,  or  the  elements  of  it,  or  a  natural  aptitude  for  it, 
well  and  good.  And  here  we  will  inquire  what  reason  he  has, 
beyond  a  taste  for  horses,  for  preferring  cavalry  at  all? 

Well,  he  has  an  idea,  which  is  probably  correct,  that  cavalry 
work  is  more  interesting,  as  it  is  more  difficult,  than  that  of 
infantry.  Even  on  field  days  this  is  apparent.  Cavalry’s  first 
business  being  to  locate  the  enemy,  the  men  are  split  up  into 
small  parties  for  this  purpose,  which  means  that  each  officer  has 
a  separate  job  of  his  own.  The  infantry  subaltern  is  less  for¬ 
tunate  ;  he  may  be  pardoned  if  he  reflects,  in  moments  of  irrita¬ 
tion,  that  he  has  little  to  do  which  an  intelligent  child  of  twelve 
could  not  carry  through  with  success !  This  is,  perhaps,  when 
he  has  observed  a  sergeant,  corporal,  or  even  selected  private 
of  cavalry  galloping  about  with  six  or  eight  men  under  him, 
evidently  doing  something,  and  apparently  exercising  greater 
responsibilities  than  his  own.  (Patience,  however;  he  will  be 
a  company  commander  some  day  !) 

And  now  for  Jack’s  second  reason ;  it  is  expressed  in  one  word, 
and  that  word  is — polo.  Jack  wants  to  play  polo,  which 
undoubtedly  is  the  game  of  games  for  India,  and  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for  Indian  officers  to 
play  it  unless  they  are  in  the  cavalry.  The  cause  is,  the  intoler¬ 
able  increase  in  the  cost  of  polo-ponies  in  India  ;  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  their  price  has  risen  more  than  a  hundred  per  cent. 
Practically  the  game  is  now  confined  (1)  to  w^ealthy  British 
cavalry  regiments,  certain  crack  infantry  battalions,  the  very  rich 
Indians  and  a  few  rich  civilians,  and  (2)  to  Indian  cavalry.  How, 
then,  do  the  latter  manage  it?  They  send  their  regimental 
expert  down  to  Bombay  or  Calcutta  periodically,  to  buy  so  many 
raw  ponies.  They  break  them  in  in  their  own  riding  schools, 
and  such  as  they  do  not  need  themselves  they  sell  at  a  large 
profit.  By  this  method  their  polo  club  is  kept  in  funds.  The 

(1)  The  foot  regiments  in  which  a  new  kit  is  required  are  the  ten  Gurkha 
regiments,  the  nine  Frontier  Force  regiments,  the  three  Rifle  regiments  (104th, 
123rd,  125th),  and  some  othere. 
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latest  joined  is  lent  an  old  pony,  for  whose  keep  he  pays,  to  learn 
to  play  on.  Later  he  can  either  hire  a  better  mount  from  the 
club  stock,  again  merely  paying  for  its  keep,  or  can  buy  it  outright, 
the  price  being  stopped  from  his  pay  in  monthly  instalments.  In 
the  end  he  owns  his  pony  after  paying  about  one  quarter  of  the 
amount  which  an  outsider  would  have  to  pay.  The  supply  of 
polo  ponies  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Indian  cavalry. 
They  make  a  good  thing  out  of  it,  and  deservedly,  for  they  devote 
to  it  both  talent  and  unsparing  pains.  Their  motive  is  not  the 
love  of  gain,  but  that  they  themselves  may  be  able  to  continue 
to  be  exponents  of  the  prince  of  games  and  game  of  princes, 
without  outrunning  the  constable  in  consequence.  Now  one  sees 
why  they  like  their  new  recruits  to  be  men  with  some  experience 
of,  or  natural  aptitude  for,  horseflesh.  Indian  cavalry  regiments, 
it  may  be  added,  are  usually  temperate.  The  habit  of  being 
much  in  the  saddle  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  fit  for  it  are 
interacting  causes. 

If  Jack,  ambitious  of  cavalry,  has  got  a  cavalry  colonel  to  ask 
for  him,  he  may  achieve  his  desire;  otherwise,  since  there  are 
only  forty  regiments  of  horse  to  one  hundred  and  forty  of  foot, 
his  chances  are  not  rosy.  In  the  former  case  he  is  sent  for  “to 
be  looked  at” ;  and  if  his  horsemanship  is  thought  good  enough, 
and  his  manners  liked,  the  thing  is  done.  Which  being  so,  we 
leave  him  to  win  his  spurs — that  is  to  say,  the  approbation  of 
his  Colonel  and  the  regard  of  his  brother-officers.  Of  course,  he 
needs  to  gain  the  same  good  things  in  the  infantry.  If  he  is 
satisfied  with  regimental  employ,  let  him  stick  to  his  regiment 
— of  whichever  arm  it  be — and,  provided  he  lives  and  keeps 
his  health,  he  has  an  excellent  chance  of  rising  to  command  it, 
before  the  distant  day  when  he  bids  farewell  to  India  for  good 
and  all. 

Dissatisfaction  may  creep  in,  however,  particularly  if  Jack  is 
an  ambitious  spirit.  There  is  one  difference  which  will  strike 
him  forcibly  on  his  migration  to  his  Indian  regiment,  and  that 
is  ihe  comparative  smallness  of  the  mess.  A  reference  to  the 
Army  list  will  show  that  the  number  of  officers  belonging  to 
each  such  regiment  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty  ;  and  it  is  seldom 
that  more  than  eight  or  nine  of  these  are  “  doing  duty  ”  at  a 
given  time.  Early  marriages,  again,  seem  to  be  more  prevalent 
in  the  Indian  than  in  the  British  Army,  even  among  subalterns, 
and  of  course  the  Benedicts  live  out  of  mess.  The  result  is  that 
an  unfortunate  sub.  is  faced  with  the  possibility  of  being  left, 
like  Sir  John  Moore,  “alone  with  his  glory”!  Lest  this  state¬ 
ment  may  be  thought  fantastical,  quite  lately  there  appeared  in 
the  Pioneer  an  advertisement  from  a  brace  of  officers  in  a  down- 
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country  regiment,  inviting  outsiders  to  come  and  join  their 
mess !  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  such  circumstances  regimental 
life  becomes  an  attenuated  thing.  The  fact  was  lately  recog¬ 
nised  by  Mr.  Powell  Millington,  in  a  clever  brochure  called  A 
Homeward  Mail,  in  which  he  suggests  wdiat  seems  a  sensible 
remedy,  that  two  or  more  Indian  regiments  at  a  given  station 
should  throw  their  messes  into  one.  One  fancies,  however,  that 
it  would  take  a  long  time  for  the  forces  of  tradition  and  British 
conservatism  to  get  used  to  such  an  innovation.  As  it  is.  Jack 
undoubtedly  misses  something  of  the  corporate  spirit  which  he 
enjoyed  during  his  first  year ;  he  misses,  too,  the  cricket  or 
hockey  team  in  which  he  found  an  outlet  for  his  young  bodily 
energies.  He  can,  of  course,  play  at  the  gymkhana — i.e.,  club 
— but  it  is  not  quite  the  same  thing.  If,  added  to  this,  he 
becomes  aware  (gradually,  it  may  be,  and  dimly  at  first)  that 
his  mental  appetite  is  in  danger  of  being  cloyed  by  regimental 
routine,  he  begins  to  look  about  him  for  something  more  stimu¬ 
lating.  He  soon  finds  what  he  wants ;  his  eye  lights  on  that 
beacon  to  clever  and  ambitious  officers  both  at  home  and  abroad 
— the  staff  college. 

A  few  vacancies  at  the  staff  college,  Camberley,  are  reserved 
for  Indian  officers — who  thus,  incidentally,  get  an  extra  sojourn 
at  home — but  most  of  them  naturally  gravitate  to  the  corre¬ 
sponding  institution  at  Quetta.  A  man  who  gets  to  either.  Jack 
is  assured,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  made  man;  is  seldom 
without  “a  good  job  of  sorts.”  Certainly  there  are  not  as  many 
‘‘good  jobs”  going  as  there  are  men  qualified  to  hold  them,  but 
in  the  intervals  the  staff  college  man  goes  back  to  his  regiment, 
which  is  a  good  thing  both  for  his  regiment  and  himself. 
Accordingly  Jack  sets  to  work  and  duly  passes  into  Canibeiley 
or  Quetta.  He  cannot  pass  in,  or  out  either,  without  a  great 
deal  of  honest  hard  work,  w'hich  is  also  as  it  should  be.  Let 
us,  then,  consider  some  of  the  paths  \vhich  he  may  tread,  when 
the  mysterious  letters  ‘‘p.s.c.,”  appended  to  his  name,  signify 
that  he  is  a  staff  college  graduate. 

The  purely  military  appointments  ‘‘on  the  staff,”  which  carry 
with  them  higher  pay  and  greater  consideration,  and  which, 
fortune  aiding,  may  lead  to  the  very  highest  post  of  all,  need 
not  here  be  enumerated,  as  they  are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  in  the  British  Army.  Mr.  Kipling’s  ‘‘Sleary,”  it  may  be 
remembered,  was  made  “a  something-something,  somewhere  on 
the  Bombay  side.”  But  a  word  must  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
interpreterships,  though  they  are  open  to  British  and  Indian 
officers  alike,  and  to  all  who  have  the  gift  of  tongues,  whether 
staff  college  graduates  or  not.  Among  the  obligatory  subjects 
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for  entrance  to  the  staff  colleges,  two  modern  languages  are 
included.  Let  us  suppose  that  in  working  at  these  Jack  recog¬ 
nises  in  himsell  an  inborn  aptitude  for  tongues.  What  more 
natural  than  that  he,  an  Indian  officer,  should  seek  to  qualify  as 
an  interpreter  in  Eussian? 

The  proper  application  made,  he  must  pass  a  preliminary 
examination  in  that  language,  which  he  can  probably  do  after 
three  months’  study.  Tor  this  success  he  is  awarded,  as  what 
barristers  call  “a  refresher,”  the  sum  of  TIO.  He  must  then 
pack  his  trunk  and  label  it  “Moscow.”  Surely  our  active-minded 
Jack  will  delight  in  this  new  experience  !  In  Moscow  he  can  live 
cheaply,  if  he  pleases.  Drawing  his  full  Indian  pay,  he  can  be 
very  comfortable  on  iT7  a  month,  and  so,  at  the  end  of  his 
Eussian  year,  be  £70  or  £80  to  the  good.  On  the  other  hand, 
Jack  had  better  not  take  this  journey  if  he  is  afraid  of  hard  work  ! 
If  he  wants  to  get  a  first-class  interpretership — for  which  he  will 
receive  £125 — he  must  work  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day.  When 
once  he  has  got  it  he  is  qualified  to  join  that  group  of  erudite 
men  at  Simla  whose  business  it  is  constantly  to  read  the  Eussian 
newspapers,  and  to  translate  from  them  whatever  of  military 
and  political  intelligence  is  calculated  to  be  of  interest  and  import¬ 
ance  to  the  Government  of  India. ^ 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Olympian  atmosphere  of  Simla, 
charged  with  brooding  policies,  partitions,  unifications,  and  what 
not,  makes  of  Jack  a  potential  diplomatist.  As  an  Indian  officer 
has  a  chance  of  testing  his  capacity  in  this  kind  by  entering 
the  political  service.  This  service  is  mainly  staffed  by  men  who 
have  passed  into  the  “Indian  Civil”  in  the  ordinary  way,  but 
is  reinforced  by  a  certain  number  of  officers  from  the  Indian 
.Vrmy.  Thus  the  tradition  of  the  old  Company  days  is  not 
wholly  lost,  when  administrators  were  necessarily  soldiers  also. 
No  examination  bars,  in  Jack’s  case,  its  portals.  Admittance 
is  by  selection,  and  his  “p.s.c.”  will  doubtless  stand  him  in  good 
stead.  If  he  manages  to  get  in,  he  serves  two  years  on  proba¬ 
tion.  If  his  abilities  are  then  judged  below  the  mark,  he  goes 
back  to  his  regiment ;  but  if  the  powers  that  be  are  satisfied 
with  him,  his  appointment  is  confirmed.  Thenceforw^ard  he  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  “pukka”  civil  servant,  drawing 
the  same  pay  as  an  Indian  civilian  in  a  like  position,  although  he 

(1)  The  fact  that  twenty  pages  of  the  .Army  List  are  required  to  contain 
the  names  of  those  who  are  qualified  interpreters  in  Arabic,  Cantonese,  Cape 
Dutch,  Chinese,  Danish,  French,  German,  Modern  Greek,  Hausa,  Hollander 
Dutch,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Japanese.  Norwegian,  Persian,  Portuguese,  Russian, 
Spanish,  Swahili,  Swedish,  and  Turkish,  should  do  something  towards  confuting 
the  hoary  and  inveterate  prejudice  that  Army  officers,  as  a  class,  are  indolent 
and  vacuous  pleasure  seekers. 
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is  allowed  to  keep  his  rank,  and  become  major,  lieut. -colonel, 
&c.,  after  the  allotted  number  of  years.  Work  in  the  political 
service  is  varied  and  interesting,  calling  for  tact,  firmness,  and 
versatility,  and  its  members  occupy,  in  time,  positions  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  responsibility.  The  very  highest  posts 
of  all  are  reserved  for  those  who  have  been  civil  servants  from 
the  beginning,  but,  to  give  a  few  examples,  the  present  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province,  Resident 
at  Mysore,  and  Commissioner  of  Baluchistan,  all  began  life  as 
Indian  officers,  of  whom  also  there  is  a  legion  occupying  subor¬ 
dinate  posts.  Thus  if  a  man  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  not  intended  for  soldiering,  he  has  a  fair  chance  of  exchanging 
it  for  a  more  congenial  and  equally  honourable  career. 

The  political  is  without  doubt  the  most  splendid  path  (outside 
military  work)  which  Jack  can  follow ;  but  two  less-frequented 
avenues  may  be  mentioned.  The  first  is  the  Survey  of  India 
Department,  whose  name  explains  itself.  A  few,  but  only  a  few, 
Indian  officers  gain  admittance  to  this,  which  is  practically,  and 
properly,  a  preserve  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  those  few  must 
be  men  with  a  talent  for  map-drawing.  The  second  is  the 
Cantonment  Magistrate’s  Department.  The  Cantonment  Magis¬ 
trate  is  a  sort  of  minor  Kadi,  to  whom  thousands  of  humble  souls 
look  for  guidance  and  protection.  The  right  man  for  the  post 
is  one  endowed  with  a  sympathetic  insight  into  Indian  character, 
and  a  fondness  for  the  study  of  it.  The  influence  which  such 
a  man  may  exercise,  particularly  in  time  of  plague  or  famine, 
is  incalculable,  and  there  are  no  limits  to  the  devotion  which  he 
may  inspire.  We  have  known  one  such  whose  just-dealing  and 
forbearance  made  him  a  very  king  among  his  people ;  who  was 
followed,  alas  to  a  too-early  grave,  by  a  whole  community  in 
mourning. 

There  is,  lastly,  the  Supply  and  Transport  Corps,  in  which 
the  pay  is  handsome ;  but  unless  Jack’s  finances  are  at  a  desper¬ 
ately  low  ebb,  he  will,  in  all  probability,  fight  shy  of  it. 

In  this  brief  survey  of  the  variety  of  activities  open  to  an 
Indian  officer,  I  may  be  thought  to  have  dealt  too  exclusively 
with  the  material  aspect  of  things,  heedless  of  the  moral  signifi¬ 
cance  of  such  names  as  John  Nicholson  in  history  and  Colonel 
Newcome  in  romance.  Such  a  defect  is  perhaps  inevitable  in 
such  a  scrutiny.  Perhaps,  too,  all  of  us,  including  Jack  himself, 
need  to  be  reminded  that  in  the  course  of  carving  out  his  career 
he  is  doing  his  part  towards  preserving  to  the  United  Kingdom 
what  is  at  present  the  most  valuable  of  her  dependencies,  in 
virtue  of  wffiose  possession  we  have  acquired  the  name  of  Empire. 
That  lifts  the  matter  above  the  personal  plane.  Construction, 
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too,  must  precede  ornament ;  and  only  according  to  the  measure 
of  Jack’s  courage,  altruism,  and  devotion  will  he  adorn  whatever 
path  he  elects  to  tread,  no  less  in  India  than  at  home.  Without 
a  fair  share  of  such  qualities  he  will  hardly  be  a  success,  or,  if 
a  success,  a  wholly  ungracious  one.  Again,  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  I  have  forgotten  the  risk  he  runs  of  disablement, 
of  “battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death”;  nor  am  I  blind  to  those 
extra-professional  factors  which  may  influence  and  modify  both 
his  character  and  his  career — illness,  bereavement,  love,  sorrow, 
(lisap[X)intment.  Who  that  participates  in  “this  jJeasing 
anxious  being”  which  we  call  life  is  exempt  from  these,  whether 
in  Europe  or  Cathay?  What  face  but  bears  marks  of  the 
discipline  of  living?  Who  escapes  punishment  altogether? 
Above  all,  I  would  not  have  it  thought  that  my  object  has  been 
to  inculcate  a  selfish  and  unrestricted  pursuit  of  advancement. 
There  is  room  enough  in  the  Indian  Army,  and  no  need  for 
cut-throat  competition.  Home  and  school  have  indeed  failed 
hopelessly  with  Jack  if  they  turn  him  out  a  mere  self-centred 
opportunist,  prone  to  kick  away  the  ladder  by  which  he  has 
risen,  and  ruthlessly  pushing  aside  all  other  climbers.  Surely 
he  has  a  better  comprehension  of  the  give-and-take  of  comrade¬ 
ship  !  There  are  some  conditions  upon  which  success  is  not 
worth  having.  Across  the  sundering  leagues  of  land  and  ocean 
let  me  send  Jack  this  symbolical  reminder  from  the  Anglo-Indian 
muse  : — 

“  Tlio  "uns  have  spoken;  grip  your  arms 
.  And  wait  the  bugle’s  call. 

Keep  tally— at  the  Great  Review 
They  arc  not  last  who  fall.” 


“  Avonculus.” 


THE  DECKEASING  VALUE  OF  MONEY. 


From  the  termination  of  the  Franco-German  War  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  there  had  been  in  this 
country  a  fairly  steady  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living  :  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  sovereign  had  become  gradually  but  surely 
greater.  Nor  was  this  state  of  affairs  peculiar  to  Great  Britain  ; 
it  existed  in  varying  degrees  in  all  countries,  irres^jective  of  their 
fiscal  policies.  During  the  ’nineties  prices  of  commodities  were 
low  throughout  the  world’s  markets.  For  the  simple  reason  that 
their  monetary  gains  had  a  large  purchasing  ix)wer,  merchants 
were  able  to  work  on  a  small  margin  of  profit.  In  proi)ortion  as 
general  prices  fell  the  money  profit  which  traders  expected  to  earn 
decreased  ;  in  other  words,  the  rate  of  interest  fell.  The  effect  of 
this  steady  reduction  of  interest  was  nowhere  more  marked  than 
in  the  value  of  securities  on  which  a  fixed  I’ate  of  interest  was 
payable.  Such  securities  responded  immediately,  as  they  always 
have  responded,  to  changing  monetary  conditions.  As  the 
expectation  of  profit  on  money  embarked  in  trade  fell,  so  the 
price  of  Consols  and  other  British  and  Foreign  Government 
Securities,  Debenture,  and  Preference  Stock  in  all  sound  under¬ 
takings  which  offered  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  rose,  and  continued 
to  rise,  in  fairly  accurate  proportion  to  the  decline  in  the  rate  of 
interest  obtainable  on  money  invested  in  commercial  undertakings. 
The  cost  of  living  was  lower  during  the  period  1895-98  than  it 
ever  has  been  in  modern  times;  and,  during  that  period.  Consols 
and  other  first  class  securities  were  quoted  higher  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  than  ever  before  or  since. 

When,  in  1899,  war  broke  out  in  South  Africa,  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  United  Kingdom  immediately  rose  ;  and  the  ramifica- 
\tions  of  commerce  caused  the  increase  of  prices  to'extend  to  other 
countries,  just  as,  to  a  greater  extent,  the  Crimean  and  the 
Franco-German  Wars  had  each  temporarily  inflated  the  cost  of 
living  throughout  the  whole  civilised  world.  The  upward  move¬ 
ment  of  trade  prices  which  commenced  in  1899  was  a  perfectly 
natural  consequence  of  the  war.  That  war  certainly  marked  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  trade  prices  and  in  the  history  of  Stock 
Exchange  quotations ;  but  it  obviously  does  not  furnish  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  drastic  economic  changes  which  commenced  about 
that  period.  On  the  restoration  of  peace,  prices  not  only  did  not 
resume  the  course  that  they  had  been  pursuing  before  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  disturbing  element,  but  they  continued  to  rise,  and 
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their  general  tendency  has  ever  since  been  upwards,  whether 
trade  has  been  good  or  bad,  whether  the  world  has  been  at  peace 
or  disturbed  by  war. 

Profits  w  hich  fifteen  years  ago  would  have  been  regarded  by 
a  business  man  as  satisfactory  w'ould  now  be  looked  upon  as 
altogether  inadequate.  The  rate  of  interest  has  gone  up,  and, 
with  it,  the  expectation  of  trade  profit.  In  such  circumstances  it 
would  be  futile  to  expect  that  the  price  of  Consols  and  other 
securities  wdiich  yield  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  could  possibly  remain 
at  anything  like  the  level  of  fifteen  years  ago,  when  conditions 
w’ere  totally  different.  Nor  would  it  be  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  those  securities  would  fail  to  observe  the  economic  laws  by 
which  they  have  always  been  governed.  As  the  rate  of  interest  in 
the  commercial  wwld  rises,  the  price  of  Consols,  debenture  stocks, 
and  other  securities  known  as  “gilt-edged”  must  fall;  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  commercial  monetary  profits  decline,  “gilt- 
edged  ”  securities  inevitably  move  npw^ards  in  price. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  essential  difference  between  a  rise  of 
prices  in  a  particular  industry,  or  in  a  limited  locality,  and  a 
general  rise  experienced  throughout  the  whole  mercantile  world. 
In  the  former  case  the  phenomenon  is  attributable  to  w^ell-defined 
industrial  or  political  causes ;  but  any  universal  increase  of  prices 
necessarily  implies  an  alteration  in  the  value  of  money.  Like  that 
of  other  commodities,  the  value  of  money  is  measured  by  the 
ratio  of  supply  to  demand.  If  there  be  a  large  increase  in  the 
amount  of  gold  coin  in  circulation,  without  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  volume  of  trade,  the  exchange  value  of  each  unit 
of  the  currency  necessarily  declines,  just  as  the  exchange  value  of 
each  bushel  of  wheat  decreases  if  there  be  a  large  addition  to  the 
amount  of  wheat  offered  for  sale  without  a  correspondingly 
greater  demand.  As  Adam  Smith  put  it,  “gold  and  silver,  like 
every  other  commodity,  vary  in  their  value ;  are  sometimes 
cheaper  and  sometimes  dearer,  sometimes  of  easier  and  sometimes 
of  more  difficult  purchase.  The  quantity  of  labour  which  any 
particular  quantity  of  them  can  purchase  or  command,  or  the 
quantity  of  other  goods  which  it  wdll  exchange  for,  depends  always 
upon  the  fertility  or  barrenness  of  the  mines  which  happen  to  be 
knowm  about  the  time  when  such  exchanges  are  made.”  The 
most  remarkable  illustration  of  this  fact  is  afforded  by  the  effect 
upon  prices  of  the  discovery  of  the  Potosi  silver  mines  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Huge  additions  were  then  made 
to  the  stock  of  silver;  and,  as  there  was  not  a  sufficient  increase 
in  the  demand  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  vast  increase  in  the 
supply,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  real  value  of  the  metal  should 
undergo  an  enormous  decline,  the  measure  of  which  was  indicated 
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by  the  very  considerable  increase  in  the  prices  of  all  other 
commodities.  It  is  estimated  that  during  a  i)eriod  of  seventy 
years  general  prices  rose  in  England  by  no  less  than  400  per 
cent.  !  That  a  check  was  eventually  imposed  upon  the  upward 
movement  was  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  silver  fell  so  low  in 
value  in  relation  to  other  commodities  that  it  became  unre- 
munerative  to  work  any  but  the  richest  mines.  Probably  there 
is  no  danger  that  we  shall  have  to  face  anything  like  so  serious 
a  situation  in  the  near  future.  At  the  same  time,  one  cannot 
shut  one’s  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  output  of  gold  is  increasing 
at  a  remarkably  rapid  rate,  and  that,  unless  legitimate  currency 
requirements  are  increasing  with  corresponding  rapidity,  there 
must  necessarily  be  a  tendency  for  the  metal  seriously  to  depreciate 
in  real  value. 

Until  the  middle  of  last  century  gold  was  a  comparatively  rare 
metal ;  the  enterprise  of  adventurers  and  the  labour  of  diggers 
had  resulted  in  an  output  of  less  than  T700,000,000  worth  in  four 
hundred  years.  But  a  great  change  was  wrought  by  the  discovery 
of  the*  precious  metal  in  Califoinia  in  1848  and  in  Australia  in 
1851.  During  the  period  1851-1885  the  produce  amounted  to  no 
less  than  T800, 500,000.  When,  however,  towards  the  close  of 
that  |>eriod,  the  great  rushes  in  California  and  Australia  slackened, 
there  was  a  decline  in  the  output ;  for  the  produce  of  the  then 
newly-discovered  gold-bearing  area  in  the  Transvaal  was  at  first 
insufficient  to  counterbalance  the  diminished  returns  from  the  two 
other  centres.  Nevertheless,  in  the  years  1886-1890  the  annual 
output  averaged  ^23 ,000 ,000.  Then,  as  the  productiveness  of  the 
South  African  mines  became  firmly  established,  the  output 
steadily  increased,  and  in  the  year  1899  it  reached  ^65 ,066 ,000. 
In  1900  there  w’as  a  drop  to  T62,621,000 ;  but,  chiefly  as  a  result 
of  the  removal  of  disabilities  on  mining  in  the  Transvaal,  there 
has  since  been  a  steady  and  continuous  yearly  increase,  and  in 
1911  the  output  was  no  less  than  £95,738,000.  Shown  in  sum¬ 
mary  form  the  world’s  produce  of  gold  has  been  as  follows  : — 

Value  in  pounds  sterling. 

.  700,000,000 

.  890,500,000 

.  21,846,000 

.  21,765,000 

.  22,674,000 

.  25,410,000 

.  24.4.54,000 

.  26,883,000 

.  30,207,000 

.  .32,290,000 

.  37,030,000 


Years. 

Period  1450  to  1850 
Period  1851  to  1885 
1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 
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1895 

.  41,202,000 

1896 

.  43,411,000 

1897 

.  49,059,000 

1898 

.  59,423,000 

1899 

.  65,066,000 

1900 

.  52,621,000 

1901 

.  54,428,000 

1902 

.  61,260,000 

1903 

.  65,895,000 

1904 

.  69,818,000 

1905 

.  75,927,000 

1906 

.  85,342,000 

1907 

.  84,949,000 

1908 

.  91,156,000 

1909 

.  94,254,000 

1910 

.  93,222,000 

1911 

.  95,738,000 

Total  for  period  1851  to  1911 

.  £2,315,830,000 

Koughly,  therefore,  the  output  of  gold  was  three  times  as  great 
during  the  period  1851  to  1911  as  in  the  preceding  400  years. 
Undoubtedly  the  actual  stock  of  gold  coin  in  1911  was  far  more 
than  three  or  four  times  greater  than  the  stock  in  1851 ;  for, 
in  the  long  period  of  400  years,  wastage  and  the  demands  of 
goldsmiths  had  absorbed  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  gold  won 
from  nature. 

It  would  be  an  economic  impossibility  for  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  amount  of  gold  placed  on  the  market  in  recent  years  to 
'ail  to  depreciate  largely  the  value  of  the  metal,  in  other  words 
to  raise  general  prices,  unless  expansion  of  trade  has  been  such 
as  to  necessitate  the  absorption  of  the  additional  gold  into  the 
world’s  currencies,  or  unless  there  have  been  other  exceptional 
demands  for  gold.  The  truth  is  that  a  large  part  of  the  increased 
supply  has  been  absorbed  in  the  necessary  extension  of  currencies, 
a  large  part  has  been  applied  to  meet  exceptional  demands  and 
a  surplus  has  remained  which  has  had  an  appreciable  effect  upon 
prices. 

In  considering  the  effects  upon  prices  of  variations  in  the  cur¬ 
rency  it  is  desirable  to  refute  a  popular  theory  that,  as  gold  forms 
only  a  relatively  insignificant  portion  of  the  actual  circulating 
medium,  any  variation  in  the  quantity  of  the  metal  can  have  only 
a  relatively  minor  effect  upon  prices.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
different  elements  of  currency  brought  into  being  by  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  trade  imply  the  existence  of  a  corresponding  stock  of  gold. 
For  example,  bank  notes,  with  the  exception  in  this  country  of 
those  issued  without  reserve,  by  the  Bank  of  England  under 
the  Bank  Charter  Act,  are  covered  by  the  detention  by  the  issuing 
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banks  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  specie  :  they  simply,  therefore, 
take  the  place  in  circulation  of  the  gold  which  their  face  value 
represents,  and  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  cheques  and  bills 
of  exchange  augment  the  currency.  A  person  who  draws  a  cheque 
has,  presumably,  lodged  with  his  bank  gold  of  the  value  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  cheque.  All  that  the  cheque  does  is  to  transfer 
that  gold  to  another  person  :  its  function  is  simply  to  save  the 
mechanical  labour  of  conveying  bullion  from  one  person  to 
another.  A  temporary  addition  to  the  currency  is  certainly  made 
if  a  cheque  be  drawn  in  respect  of  w^hich  there  are  no  funds  at 
the  bank,  in  other  w’ords,  in  respect  of  which  there  is  no  gold 
reserve.  But,  in  that  case,  the  addition  to  the  currency  is  a 
spurious  one,  and  it  is  rejected  with  ignominy  as  soon  as  the 
inherent  fraud  is  discovered.  A  man  by  accepting  a  Bill  of 
Exchange  merely  participates  in  an  operation  by  means  of  which 
someone  wdio  possesses  money  lends  it  to  another  who  has  for 
the  time  being  greater  need  of  it.  Credit  purchases  are  on  a 
similar  basis.  Although  no  written  document  passes,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  virtually  gives  a  bill  payable  at  some  agreed  upon  or 
tacitly  understood  date.  The  vendor  either  discounts  the  bill 
himself  by  drawing  on  his  own  stock  of  specie,  or  discounts  it  at  a 
bank  by  raising  a  loan  on  his  book  debts  :  in  either  case  the 
result  is  merely  to  transfer  the  immediate  control  of  specie 
from  one  person  to  another.  In  none  of  these  instances  is  there 
any  real  addition  to  the  circulating  medium.  The  whole  effect 
of  the  various  bill-broking,  discounting  and  credit  operations  is 
simply  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  gold  from  one  control  to 
another  :  such  operations  do  not  augment  the  amount  of  the 
currency  :  they  merely  secure  to  gold  its  maximum  fluidity. 

If  it  be  true — and  it  is  a  point  on  which  all  authorities  are 
agreed — that  prices  depend  upon  the  amount  of  money  in  circula¬ 
tion,  it  follows  that  for  prices  to  remain  constant  the  stock  of 
gold  and  the  volume  of  trade  should  vary  in  much  the  same 
proportion.  If  in  any  definite  period  the  supply  ,of  gold  increases 
by,  say,  20  per  cent,  and  the  volume  of  trade  by  10  per  cent, 
only,  it  is  evident  that  the  quantity  of  gold  has  exceeded  the 
requirements  of  trade,  that  there  is  a  superfluity  of  gold  and 
that,  consequently,  the  real  value  of  the  metal  has  fallen.  Com¬ 
modities  and  services  command  a  greater  exchange  value  in 
terms  of  gold  :  in  other  wmrds,  prices  are  higher.  When  the  free 
action  of  supply  and  demand  is  not  interfered  wdth  by  local 
disturbances  and  artificial  restraints,  such  as  w^ar,  pestilence  or 
strikes,  the  measure  of  the  increase  of  price  is  the  excess  of  the 
percentage  increase  in  the  marketable  supply  'of  bullion  over 
the  percentage  increase  in  the  volume  of  commerce.  It  is  of 
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course  an  obvious  fact  that  industry  throughout  the  world  is  con¬ 
stantly  expanding ;  but  side  by  side  with  this  expansion  has 
grown  up  a  set  of  circumstances  tending  to  increase  the  fluidity 
of  money.  Eapid  postal  services,  quick  transit  by  sea  and  by 
land,  and  the  power  of  controlling  money  by  telegraph  have 
multiplied  the  services  of  which  the  coinage  is  capable,  and,  in 
consequence,  have  limited  the  necessity  to  augment  it  to  the 
full  measure  of  the  increase  of  commerce.  Despite  these  limiting 
forces,  however,  the  enormous  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade 
during  the  last  sixty  years  has  unquestionably  called  for  a  large 
addition  to  the  currency ;  but  the  output  of  the  mines  has  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  increased  demand  and  a  superfluity  of 
gold  has  resulted. 

As  gold  mining  has  been  established  since  1851  on  what  has 
proved  to  be  a  regular  basis,  one  would  naturally  expect  that, 
as  soon  as  general  prices  commenced  to  rise,  the  upward  move¬ 
ment  would  continue  and  would  bear  a  fairly  definite  proportion 
to  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  gold  output.  One  w^ould  expect  in 
fact,  having  regard  solely  to  the  figures  shown  in  the  table  of 
mining  returns  given  above,  that  there  would  be  a  f  iirly  large 
increase  of  prices  from  1851  to  1885,  possibly  a  period  of  marking 
time  from  1886  to  1890,  a  further  increase  from  1891  to  1899, 
a  probable  rise  in  1900,  followed  by  considerable  subsequent  rises. 
The  best  criterion  of  general  prices  is  to  be  found  in  index  figures 
arrived  at  by  taking  the  average  prices  of  a  large  number  of  tlip 
principal  articles  in  daily  use.  During  the  period  1851  to  1911 
index  prices  were  as  follows — the  standard  being  based  on  the 
average  of  prices  from  1867  to  1877  : — 


Year. 

Index  No. 

Year. 

Index  No. 

1851 

...  75 

1870  .. 

...  96 

1852 

...  78 

1871  .. 

...  100 

1853 

...  95 

1872  .. 

...  109 

1854 

...  102 

1873  .. 

...  Ill 

1855 

...  101 

1874  .. 

...  102 

1856 

...  101 

1875  .. 

...  96 

1857 

...  105 

1876  .. 

...  95 

1858 

...  91 

1877  .. 

...  94 

1859 

...  94 

1878  .. 

...  87 

1860 

...  99 

1879  .. 

...  83 

1861 

...  98 

1880  .. 

...  88 

1862 

...  101 

1881  .. 

...  85 

1863 

...  103 

1882  .. 

...  84 

1864 

...  105 

1883  .. 

...  82 

1865 

...  101 

1884  . 

...  76 

1866 

...  102 

1885  . 

...  72 

1867 

...  100 

1886  . 

...  69 

1868 

...  99 

1887  . 

...  68 

1869 

...  98 

1888  . 

...  70 

M  2 
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1889 

.  72 

1901  . 

70 

1890 

.  72 

1902  . 

69 

1891 

.  72 

1903  . 

70 

1892 

.  68 

1904  . 

72 

1893 

.  68 

1905  . 

72 

1894 

.  63 

1906  . 

77 

1895 

.  62 

1907  . 

79 

1896 

.  61 

1908  . 

78 

1897 

.  62 

1909  . 

79 

1898 

.  64 

1910  . 

81 

1899 

.  68 

1911  . 

82 

1900 

.  75 

It  will  be  noticed  that  from  1851  to  1871  the  index  number 
rose  from  75  to  100.  The  rise  was  a  fairly  steady  one,  although — 
notably  during  the  period  of  the  Crimean  War — prices  were 
occasionally  abnormal  as  a  result  of  political  stress.  A  rise  from 
76  in  1851  to  100  in  1871  means  that  15s.  had  the  same  pur¬ 
chasing  power  in  1851  that  a  sovereign  had  in  1871.  The  out¬ 
break  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  resulted  in  a  temporary  excep¬ 
tional  increase  of  prices;  but,  in  1874,  a  downward  movement 
commenced,  despite  the  fact  that  a  large  annual  addition  to  the 
world’s  output  of  gold  was  resulting  from  the  success  of  the 
Californian  and  Australian  miners.  The  reason  for  this  falling- 
off  w'as,  however,  mainly  due  to  the  facts  that  Germany,  which 
had  adopted  a  gold  standard  in  1872,  commenced  to  coin  gold 
largely  in  1875,  and  that  the  United  States  adopted  a  similar 
standard  in  1873.  From  1875  to  1885  Germany  alone  absorbed 
in  new  coinage  nearly  ^100,000,000  worth  of  gold.  The  down¬ 
ward  movement  of  prices  was  helped  by  diminished  output  of 
the  mines  during  the  years  1886  to  1890.  The  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  remarkable  for  a  series  of  currency 
changes  which  absorbed  a  very  large  amount  of  gold,  and  fully 
counterbalanced  the  increased  yield  of  the  Transvaal  mines. 
During  the  years  1892  to  1898  the  Austrian  mints  were  actively 
engaged  in  coining  gold  in  substitution  for  silver  :  in  1894  a 
process  of  extending  the  use  of  the  more  precious  metal  in  the 
Indian  coinage  was  instituted  :  in  1897  Japan  adojited  a  gold 
standard,  and  in  the  same  year  Kussia  commenced  coining 
fifteen-rouble  pieces.  In  Russia  and  Japan  the  amounts  coined 
were  very  large,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  appended  table  : — 

Amount  of  gold  coined. 


Russia.  .lapan. 

Roubles.  Yen. 

Period  1886  to  1896  183,305,630 

Period  1894  to  1896 
Year  1897 
„  1898 


331,577,500 

263,890,000 


3,959,271 

76,824,311 

21,385,797 
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Year  1899  378,000,150  16,491,270 

„  1900  161,575,195  12,615,549 

„  1901  61,270,320  14,549,640 

„  1902  51,390,135  37,269,753 

„  1903  53,910,285  23,952,000 

The  mint  return  of  Eussia  shows  that,  while,  as  is  natural,  a 
very  large  amount  of  gold  is  coined  immediately  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of,  or  extension  of,  a  gold  standard,  the  amount  is  greatly 
reduced  in  subsequent  years.  That  the  Japanese  returns  bring  out 
this  point  less  strongly  than  the  Eussian  is  due  to  absolutely 
phenomenal  commercial  development  in  Japan.  Another  remark¬ 
able  illustration  of  the  same  point  is  furnished  by  Germany.  In 
the  ten  years  1875-1884  that  country’s  gold  coinage  amounted  to 
1,922,016,605  marks,  or  an  average  of  192,201,660  marks  yearly; 
in  the  twenty-five  years  1885-1909  it  amounted  to  2,622,781,395 
marks,  or  an  average  of  less  than  105,000,000  marks  yearly,  and 
this  despite  the  enormous  development  of  German  commerce 
during  the  latter  period. 

Since  gold-mining  was  changed  from  a  haphazard  affair  of 
luck  to  a  settled  industry,  there  has  been  a  progressive  increase 
in  the  amount  won  from  the  mines.  Simultaneously,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  for  prices  to  advance.  In  all  cases  where  the 
advance  has  been  very  rapid  the  cause  is  directly  traceable  to 
political  disturbance,  e.g.,  the  Crimean,  Austrian,  Franco- 
Prussian,  and  South  African  wars;  and  in  those  cases  where  the 
natural  tendency  to  advance  has  been  checked  or  transferred  into 
a  movement  in  the  downward  direction,  the  occurrence  has  been 
coincident  with  a  change  of  currency  by  one  or  more  of  the  great 
commercial  countries,  involving  large  but  exceptional  demands 
for  gold.  Parenthetically  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  those  changes  of  currencies  which 
have  appreciated  the  value  of  gold  and  reduced  general  prices  have 
at  the  same  time  depreciated  the  value  of  silver,  and  consequently 
increased  prices  on  the  silver  basis. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  adoption  of  gold  standards  by 
Germany,  Austria,  Eussia,  and  Japan  has  had  an  immense  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  past  in  preventing  an  excessive  increase  of  prices.  An 
effect  is  still  felt,  and  will  continue  to  be  felt,  as  a  result  of  those 
countries’  annual  demand  for  gold  to  keep  pace  with  the  legiti¬ 
mate  growth  of  commerce ;  but  the  amount  required  for  this 
purpose  is  much  smaller  than  that  needed  in  the  few  years  follow¬ 
ing  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard.  This  is  sufficiently  evidenced 
by  the  mint  returns  of  all  those  countries  which  have  changed 
their  standards. 

No  more  countries  of  first-class  importance  are  left  with  a  silver 
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standard,  and  there  cannot  therefore  arise  in  the  future  the  same 
extraordinary  causes  for  preventing  an  increase  of  prices  that  have 
operated  in  the  past.  The  currencies  of  the  world  have  become, 
as  it  were,  saturated  with  gold,  and  any  output  of  the  metal  in 
excess  of  that  needed  to  replace  wastage  and  to  supply  normal 
additional  requirements  becomes  a  glut  upon  the  market  :  it 
reduces  the  value  of  the  whole  stock,  whether  coined  or  not,  just 
as  the  production  of,  let  us  say,  cotton  goods  in  excess  of  that 
required  to  meet  the  normal  demand  depreciates  the  value  of, 
and  lowers  the  price  of,  both  new  and  old  stocks  of  cotton  goods. 
But  the  out[)ut  of  the  mines  is  increasing  faster  than  ever,  and 
there  now  appears  to  lie  nothing  to  prevent  a  glut  of  gold.  This 
will  infallibly  cause  prices  to  continue  to  appreciate.  If  the 
(juantity  of  gold  placed  on  the  market  goes  on  increasing  year  by 
year  the  reduction  of  the  pnrch  ^  ing  power  of  the  sovereign  must 
necessarily  be  automatic.  Ji  ’  be  movement  w’ere  to  continue 
unchecked,  its  effect  would  b  .  nothing  less  than  the  gradual 
crumbling  away  of  all  our  economic  standards,  just  as  they 
crumbled  away  in  the  sixteenth  century  when  a  series  of  dis¬ 
coveries  of  rich  silver  mines  cheapened  money  and  caused  general 
prices  to  rise  to  undreamed-of  heights. 

.\  powerful  temporary  check  upon  the  increasing  superfluity 
of  gold  was  imposed  by  the  Balkan  War.  As  a  result  of  that 
war,  not  only  have  there  been  exceptional  demands  for  money, 
but  large  quantities  of  gold  have  been  hoarded  in  France,  Austria, 
and  Germany.  The  prolonged  maintenance  of  bank  rates  at  a 
high  level  was  only  effective  in  bringing  back  into  circulation  a 
])art  of  the  money  so  hoarded.  As,  however,  public  confidence  is 
restored,  the  remainder  will  be  placed  on  the  market  and  its 
effect  on  prices  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  new  gold  added 
lo  circulation. 

Prior  to  the  Balkan  War  the  financial  world  was  in  a  state  of 
something  like  consternation  because  Consols  had  dwindled  in 
value.  From  the  fact  of  this  depreciation  all  sorts  of  pessimistic 
conclusions  w’ere  drawn.  Indeed,  the  idea  began  to  take  root 
that  the  international  credit  of  Great  Britain  had  been  seriously 
impaired.  But  the  funds  of  all  the  first-class  Powders  had  falleu 
at  the  same  time  as,  and  to  much  the  same  extent  as.  Consols. 
Fmormous  depreciations  had  taken  place  in  the  quotations  for 
Colonial  Government  issues,  and  debenture  and  preference 
stocks  of  great  railways.  All  first-class  securities  throughout  the 
whole  civilised  world  had,  in  fact,  declined  simultaneously.  When 
it  became  known  that  a  conflict  between  Turkey  and  the  Allies 
was  inevitable,  responsibility  for  the  fall  in  the  price  of  Consols 
and.  incidentally,  of  all  other  securities  in  the  market  was  assigned 
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to  the  disturbed  state  of  Europe.  A  costly  war  inevitably  has 
a  depressing  effect  upon  Stock  Exchange  quotations,  and  the 
effect  is  accentuated  when,  as  in  this  case,  there  is  acute  danger 
of  other  countries  being  drawn  into  the  struggle.  The  war  in 
the  East  is  certainly  an  ample  reason  for  the  depreciation  in  the 
price  of  securities  which  has  occurred  since  it  became  evident 
that  resort  to  arms  could  not  be  avoided,  but,  equally  certainly, 
it  had  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  crumbling  away  which  had 
been  going  on  for  several  years  previously.  A  steady  fall  in  the 
price  of  first-class  securities  throughout  the  whole  world  can  only 
be  attributable  to  a  deep-seated  economic  cause.  In  this  instance 
one  has  not  to  seek  far  to  discover  it.  The  real  value  of  money 
has  fallen;  prices  of  commodities  have  risen,  and,  with  them, 
the  rate  of  interest  obtainable  on  money  invested  in  commercial 
undertakings.  If  it  is  a  commonly  acted  upon  opinion  among 
investors  that  they  ought  to  obtain  twice  as  much  interest  on 
money  embarked  in  trading  concerns  as  on  that  invested  in 
Government  stock  they  wdll  be  content  with  three  per  cent,  on 
stock  when  the  commercial  rate  is  six.  But  if  they  find  them¬ 
selves  able  to  obtain  eight  per  cent,  in  trade  there  v/ill  be  a 
stream  of  sellers  of  Government  stock  until  the  price  has  been 
sufficiently  reduced  to  make  four  per  cent,  obtainable.  The 
actual  fall  may  be  arrested  by  Government  purchases  for  redemp¬ 
tion  of  debt  or  on  Savings  Bank  account ;  but  such  purchases  will 
merely  delay  a  natural  fall  and  temporarily  buoy  up  the  price 
artificially.  True  equilibrium  cannot  be  obtained  until  the  price 
represents  the  real  value  of  the  stock  in  relation  to  other  openings 
for  the  money  of  investors. 

It  is  usually  with  a  sense  of  grievance  that  one  sees  the  market¬ 
able  value  of  one’s  stock  falling  away ;  but  the  hardship  which  has 
overtaken  the  holders  of  Consols  is  no  greater  than  that  which 
has  been  inflicted  upon  the  holders  of  debenture  and  preference 
stocks.  All  have  suffered  as  a, result  of  changed  currency  condi¬ 
tions,  and  people  who  have  invested  their  money  in  Consols  have 
no  more  right  to  ask  the  Government  to  make  good  a  portion  of 
their  losses  at  the  expense  of  the  community  than  the  owners  of 
debenture  stock  in  a  railway  company  have  to  ask  the  directors 
of  the  company  to  make  good  their  losses  at  the  expense  of  the 
shareholders. 

The  same  decrease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money  which 
has  resulted  in  the  depreciation  of  Consols  has  caused  heavy  loss 
to  whole  groups  and  classes  of  people  in  ways  too  numerous  to 
relate.  Every  annuitant  has  to  face  a  steady  decrease  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  his  income.  Most  workers  for  wages  are 
confronted  with  similar  loss,  for  wages  are  seldom  altered  imme- 
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diately  there  is  a  change  in  the  cost  of  living.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  much  of  that  industrial  unrest  which  has  troubled,  and  is 
still  troubling,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  other  mercantile 
nations,  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  loss  to  workmen  due 
to  decreased  purchasing  power  of  their  money  wages  has  not 
always  been  covered  by  increased  pay. 

It  is  probable  that  in  course  of  time  economic  forces  will  set  a 
limit  to  the  output  of  gold,  although  it  is  impossible  to  say  when 
that  limit  is  likely  to  be  applied.  As  over-production  causes  the 
value  of  the  metal  to  decline,  the  profits  of  mine  owners  will 
decrease.  It  is  not  outside  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  a  point 
may  be  reached  when  the  output  of  gold  will  diminish,  not  because 
mines  at  present  regarded  as  “rich”  are  exhausted,  but  because 
they  will  not  pay  to  work.  The  history  of  the  gold  mines  may  be 
something  like  the  history  of  the  silver  mines. 

Walter  F.  Ford. 
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Baron  Henri  de  Rothschild. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  that,  once  upon  a  barbarous  time,  the  actor 
and  actress  were  legally  “vagabonds,”  socially  “outcasts” — and 
excited  the  impatience  and  scorn  of  the  mighty  Dr.  Johnson.  For 
to-day  Mesdames  and  Messieurs  les  Vedettes — the  “stars”  of  the 
stage — enjoy  a  sensational  popularity,  hold  an  almost  royal  position  : 
their  comings  and  goings,  their  sayings  and  doings,  their  slightest 
indispositions,  so  vividly  and  exhaustively  recorded  in  the  Press, 
form  a  prominent,  thrilling  part  of  the  world’s  news.  Try,  for  a  few 
radiant,  giddy  moments,  to  imagine  yourself  a  modern  stage 
favourite.  There  you  are  in  the  photographer’s  shop-window,  in  a 
variety  of  attitudes :  and  passers-by  emotionally  pronounce  you 
“fascinating”  and  “wonderful”  and  “too  sweet  for  anything.” 
Away  from  the  photographer’s  you  travel — in  all  your  many  attitudes 
— to  a  thousand  different  homes,  where  you  stand  (becomingly 
framed)  on  charming  little  tables,  the  mantelpiece,  the  grand  piano; 
and  once  again,  over  tea  and  petits  fours,  are  you  the  object  of 
unbounded  admiration.  Especially  do  you  “  hit  ”  the  suburbs — but 
in  the  less  expensive  form  of  picture  postcards.  A  whole  “  series  ”  of 
Yourself,  seven  for  sixpence,  thirteen  for  a  shilling;  and  apart  from 
adorning  Suburbia’s  brittle,  flimsy  salons,  you  decorate  the  bed¬ 
rooms,  the  staircase,  even  the  bathroom — and  Jane,  the  small, 
romantic  serv^ant,  has  pinned  you  to  the  wall  of  her  bare,  pathetic 
little  sanctum  :  and  dusts  you  gently  every  morning.  Intenser,  of 
course,  the  emotion  of  the  public  when  it  beholds  you  in  private 
life,  yes — in  your  very  owm  flesh  and  blood.  Murmurs  and  a  craning 
of  necks  when  you  enter  a  train  or  a  restaurant,  exclamations  and 
whispers  and  a  nudging  of  arms  as  you  pass  down  the  street,  all 
classes  of  society  eagerly  assembled  at  the  annual  Theatrical  Garden 
Party; — a  halo  and  hero-worship,  such  is  the  portion  of  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Vedette.  However,  there’s  another  side  to  the  picture. 
In  France — I  now  say  farewell  to  English  Suburbia — an  examination 
of  theatrical  life  reveals  MM.  and  Mmes.  les  Vedettes  in  a  state  of 
turmoil  and  strife  that  is  at  once  humorous  and  deplorable.  Always 
and  always  an  “  affaire  ”  raging  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  Paris 
theatres.  Ask  M.  Jules  Claretie,  director  of  the  Francjais :  even 
that  State  Institution,  with  its  memories  and  traditions,  its  solemn 
concierge  and  grave  ushers,  its  imposing  staircase  and  impressive 
corridors — even  this  pure,  classic  atmosphere  is  disturbed  by 
jealousies,  quarrels,  and  the  angry  slamming  of  doors.  For  French 
Vedettes,  when  agitated,  invariably  slam  doors.  “J’en  ai  assez, 
je  m’en  vais — on  jouera  sans  moi,”  they  are  constantly  announcing. 
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So  confusion  in  the  theatre — potins  and  potins  regarding  the  “inci¬ 
dent”  all  over  Paris- -and  joy  and  ribaldry  of  the  boulevard 
journals.  “  One  of  our  most  exquisite  and  brilliant  comediennes  has 
thrown  her  role  on  the  stage,  stamped  on  it,  and  left  the  theatre 
en  claquant  les  portes  .  .  .  toutes  les  portes,”  relates  a  chroniqueur. 
“She  has  shut  herself  up  at  home:  is  unapproachable,  invisible: 
even  refuses  to  answer  the  telephone.  Her  dramatic  departure  has 
naturally  caused  the  greatest  embarrassment.  We  will  continue  to 
keep  our  readers  informed  of  this  sensational  episode.”  On  the 
morrow,  other  “  incidents  ”  in  other  theatres — “  toute  une  s4rie  !  ” 
exults  our  chroniqueur.  For  the  twentieth  time,  Mr.  Silvain,  of  the 
Francjais,  tragically  tenders  his  resignation  to  long-suffering  M. 
Claretie ;  and  elegant  M.  Le  Bargy — until  recently  of  the  House  of 
Moli^re  and  its  most  violent  slammer  of  doors — has  renewed  those 
demonstrations  in  his  new  quarters  at  the  Kenaissance.  Still  greater 
excitement  at  the  Vari4t^s — but  on  the  part  of  the  director.  “M. 
Samuel,  driven  desperate  by  the  nightly  bitter  quarrels  between  two 
of  his  most  distinguished  pensionnaires,  has  threatened  to  shut  the 
theatre  and  go  fishing  in  the  country,”  narrates  the  same  ribald 
boulevard  journalist.  “In  the  meanwhile  M.  Samuel  is  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  every  afternoon  at  a  certain  Turkish  Bath,  where  he  startles 
his  fellow-bathers  by  breaking  out  into  such  fierce,  spasmodic  soli¬ 
loquies  as  these — ‘  Mais  oui,  j’en  ai  assez;  mais  si,  je  m’en  irai !  .  .  . 
Ah,  tonnerre  de  tonnerre  .  .  .  !  Ah,  les  bandits,  les  brigands,  les 
assassins!  .  .  .  Ah,  mais  non,  mes  petits  sc616rats,  cela  ne  se  passera 
pas  comme  (ja !  .  .  .  Le  papa  Samuel  en  a  assez :  il  en  a  trop :  il  va 

fermer  la  boite;  il - .’  But  his  fellow-bathers  can  stand  M. 

Samuel’s  explosions  no  longer.  They  are  melting,  they  are  dissolv¬ 
ing,  they  are  frantic;  and,  addressing  the  distinguished  director  of 
the  Variet^s,  they  cry  with  one  voice,  ‘  Assez  !  La  barbe  !  Un  pen  de 
silence,  uom  de  Dieu.’  ” 

Why  all  this  slamming  of  doors,  all  this  constant  turmoil  and 
strife?  The  fact  is  that  MM.  and  Mmes.  les  Vedettes  of  the  French 
stage,  although  the  greatest  artists  in  the  world,  suffer  from  a 
chronic  condition  of  “ M’as-tu-vuisme?  ” — “Have  you  seen  me?” — 
in  other  words  that  they  are  consumed  with  vanity  and  jealousy. 
Reduce  their  role  by  a  line,  and  they  sulk.  Allot 'an  extra  speech 
to  a  rival,  and  they  storm.  Ask  MM.  Bernstein,  Bataille,  Paid 
Hervieu,  Maurice  Donnay,  the  incomparable  Rostand:  what  ex¬ 
amples  they  could  give  you,  if  they  liked,  of  the  Vedette’s  incredible 
egotism !  Or  consult  Baron  Henri  de  Rothschild  on  the  subject — 
and  he  will  refer  you  to  his  comedy  produced  at  the  Gymnase 
Theatre,  under  the  name  of  “La  Rampe  ”  .  .  . 

A  public  salon  in  an  hotel  at  Constantinople — little  tables  for  coffee 
and  liqueurs — the  eternal  tziganist — and  a  party  of  elegant,  worldly 
Parisians  that  includes  tlie  gay,  elderly,  and  hypocritical  Duke  de 
N^ronde.  They  have  come  to  Constantinople  in  quest  of  a  “new 
sensation  ” — but  haven’t  found  it,  and  are  bored.  Yawns  from  the 
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ladies.  Another  liqueur  for  the  men.  Above  the  sensuous  tzigane 
music  rises  the  voice  of  the  Duke. 

Le  Due:  Moi,  je  suis  pour  les  principes.  Sans  principe,  il  n’y  a 
plus  de  soci^te.  Je  suis  pour  les  principes.  .  .  . 

De  Langlars :  Avec  un  peu  de  Kummel. 

Le  Due,  k  Saint-Clar;  Et  vous,  Saint-Clar,  etes-vous  pour  lea 
principes  ? 

Saint-Clar:  Surement.  Lesquels? 

La  Duchesse :  Taisez-vous  done.  Ce  tzigane  a  un  talent  merveil- 
leux.  Vous  nous  empechez  de  I’entendre. 

But  all  of  a  sudden  the  Parisians  are  shaken  out  of  their  boredom 
and  lethargy  by  the  maitre-d ’hotel’s  announcement  that  that  table 
in  the  remote  comer  is  resei’ved  for  Madeleine  Grandier  and  Claude 
Bourgueil,  who  are  appearing  at  the  new  Constantinople  Theatre  in 
the  leading  parts  of  a  French  comedy.  A  brilliant  success !  Enthusi¬ 
asm  of  Turkey’s  highest  officials:  rapture  of  the  foreign  Ambassa¬ 
dors:  the  theatre  packed  every  night.  “After  the  performance  Mme. 
Grandier  and  M.  Bourgueil  will  take  supper  at  that  table,’’  the 
maitre-d ’hotel  proudly  announces.  “They  are  staying  here  for  a 
week.  Yes,  over  there — with  the  flowers  on  it — is  their  own  parti¬ 
cular  little  table.’’  With  that  he  bows  and  withdraw's,  and  the 
Parisians,  sitting  up  in  their  chairs,  regard  one  another  with  lively 
emotion. 

Le  Due :  Moi,  je  suis  pour  les  principes.  Sans  principes.  .  .  . 

Tons :  Ah,  assez  ! 

Le  Due :  Mme.  Grandier  i(ji.  Eh  bien,  cette  fois,  (ja  y  est.  Nous 
aliens  etre  oblige  de  la  voir.  .  .  .  Eh  bien?  .  .  .  Qu’est-ce  que  nous 
allons  faire? 

Truly,  a  “new  sensation.’’  For  Mme.  Grandier  the  actress  is  no 
other  than  Mme.  Saint- Vanor,  a  beautiful  and  cultured  Parisienne 
who  left  her  brutal,  dissolute  husband  to  become  the  pupil  and 
mistress  of  Claude  Bourgueil,  the  director  and  “star”  of  a  leading 
boulevard  theatre.  Of  course  Society  “cut”  her — and  then  forgot 
her  when  she  disappeared  from  Paris  with  Bourgueil.  The  Duke 
and  his  party,  who  were  friends  of  Mme.  Saint-Vanor,  are  still 
discussing  the  scandal  when  Bourgueil  and  Madeline  Grandier  enter 
the  salon.  Embarrassment  at  first.  But  th§  Duchess  is  gracious, 
the  other  ladies  become  cordial,  and  even  the  Duke  bows  stiffly  ere 
he  and  his  friends  leave  Madeleine  and  Claude  to  take  supper  at  their 
remote,  beflowered  little  table.  Gently,  Claude  questions  his 
mistress.  Has  it  pained  her  to  meet  her  former  friends?  Is  she 
sure  she  has  no  regrets?  But  Madeline  declares  herself  radiantly 
happy.  She  idolises  her  lover;  she  lives  only  for  Claude. 

Bourgueil:  Maintenant,  sois  franche  et  raconte.  C’est  la  premiere 
fois  que  tu  revois  des  relations  de  jadis.  Dis-moi  ce  que  tu  as  4prouv6. 

Madeleine:  Un  peu  de  gene  d’abord — puis,  quand  je  me  suis 
ressaisie,  une  joie  infinie  en  pensant  k  toi,  k  ce  que  tu  avais  fait  de 
moi,  a  notre  amour  si  beau,  si  puissant,  k  notre  union  absolue. 
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Bourgueil :  Tu  n’as  aucun  regret? 

Madeleine :  Un  seul,  celui  de  t’avoir  connu  si  tard. 

Bourgueil:  Quand  je  pense  k  ce  que  j’ai  os4:  enlever  une  femme 
comme  toi  k  son  monde,  la  decider  k  rompre  avec  tout  son  pass4.  .  .  . 
Te  rappelles-tu  notre  premiere  semaine? 

Madeleine :  Tes  premieres  leQons,  nos  baisers,  tes  conseils,  le  tout 
confondu  dans  un  tumulte  heureux  et  au  moment  ou  je  croyais  le 
monde  vide  a  jamais  pour  moi.  .  .  .  Quel  maitre  plus  intelligent,  quel 
amant  plus  fervent  pouvais-je  rever?  .  .  .  Je  n’existe  que  par 
toi.  .  .  .  Tu  m’aimes? 

Bourgueil :  Je  t’adore. 

Madeleine  :  Pour  toujours  ? 

Bourgueil :  Pour  toujours. 

However,  in  the  second  act,  which  represents  Claude’s  private 
office  in  his  own  boulevard  theatre,  it  is  already  apparent  that 
Madeleine’s  refined,  sensitive  nature  has  been  hurt  and  dismayed  by 
the  jealousies  and  intrigues  of  theatrical  life;  and  that  Claude’s  love 
has  cooled.  After  a  long  European  tour,  the  new  leading  actress 
is  about  to  make  her  first  appearance  before  a  Paris  audience  in  an 
emotional  play  called  “La  Crise.”  It  is,  indeed,  the  eve  of  the 
rfiip^tition  g^n^rale;  so — in  Claude’s  managerial  office — the  usual 
confusion,  discoi’d,  and  slamming  of  doors.  The  rehearsals,  as 
always,  have  been  stormy.  Pradel,  the  author  of  the  play,  has  nearly 
come  to  blows  with  Bourgueil.  And  Madeleine,  already  nervous  and 
unhappy,  starts  back  in  horror  when  Pradel  informs  her  that  Claude 
is  jealous  of  the  sensation  that  her  approaching  d^but  in  Paris  has 
excited.  She  has  been  photographed  and  interviewed,  she  has  the 
strongest  role  in  the  piece,  “le  Tout  Paris”  will  rush  to  behold  her, 
with  her  brilliant  talent  she  cannot  but  triumph — all  this  Claude  the 
comedian  bitterly  resents.  “He  is,  before  anything,  a  comedian,” 
continues  Pradel.  “He  must  be  the  Vedette.  He  thinks  only  of  his 
successes.  Your  own  success,  which  is  certain,  will  infuriate  him. 
He  is  all  vanity,  all  egotism.”  Nor  does  the  playwright  exaggerate. 
Madeleine’s  “great”  scene  is  in  the  last  act,  and  Claude,  who  does 
not  appear  in  it,  urges  Pradel  to  re-write  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact — 
Claude  continues — the  whole  play  needs  revision.  There’s  too  much 
of  Madeleine.  No  doubt  she  is  talented,  but  the  public  is  accustomed 
tONsee  him — Claude  Bourgueil — in  the  leading  role.  He  made  a  vast 
mistake  in  “placing  ”  Madeleine  on  the  stage. 

Bourgueil:  Ecoute-moi  un  pen.  Ou  ta  pi^ce  est  fichue,  ou  il  faut 
couper  le  dernier  tableau. 

Pradel  (suffoque) :  Le  dernier  tableau?  Tu  est  fou  !  C’est  ce  qu’il 
y  a  de  mieux  dans  la  pi^ce,  le  plus  saisissant. 

Bourgueil:  Eh  bien,  garde-le  pour  une  autre.  Tu  le  placeras 
ailleurs.  Mais  termine  la  Crise  autrement.  Je  connais  mon  public : 
s’il  ne  me  voit  pas  dans  le  dernier  tableau,  la  pi^ce  est  fichue. 

Pradel :  Tu  as  tous  les  autres  actes.  Ton  role  est  enorme.  Et  ta 
grande  sc^ne  du  deux  (second  act),  qu’est-ce  que  tu  en  fais? 
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Bourgueil:  “  Justenient,  je  n’en  fais  rien.  Toute  la  pi^ce  est  pour 
Madeline.  Et  dame,  j’ai  peur.  Elle  a  de  grandes  qualit^s.  Mais 
tout  lui  confier,  c’est  grave. 

In  fine,  Bourgueil  is  furious  at  having  to  “die  ”  in  the  second  act. 
Let  it  be  Madeleine,  the  heroine,  who  dies. 

Bourgueil :  Cherche.  C’est  ton  metier.  Si  c’etait  elle  qui  mourrait, 
au  contraire?  .  .  .  J’ai  bien  peur  d’avoir  fait  une  gaffe  en  la  poussant 
au  theatre.  Si  toutes  les  maitresses  d’acteurs  devaient  devenir 
actrices,  ou  irions-nous? 

Keluctantly  Pradel  consents  to  make  the  alterations ;  and  Claude  is 
exulting  and  rejoicing  when  he  is  informed  that  Pradel,  on  reflection, 
has  decided  that  the  play  must  stand  as  it  is.  When  Madeleine  enters, 
Claude  cannot  conceal  his  indignation — but  attributes  it  to  other 
causes.  She  has  only  been  an  actress  six  months,  and  yet  considers 
herself  of  extraordinary  importance.  She  issues  orders  without  con¬ 
sulting  him.  She  has  usurped  his  position  as  manager.  She  has  so 
“transformed”  his  theatre  that  he  no  longer  “recognises”  it.  The 
play  will  be  a  failure :  40,000  francs  lost. 

Bourgueil :  II  n’y  a  pas  six  mois  que  tu  fais  du  theatre  et  tu  te 
figures  avoir  une  importance  .  .  .  exageree.  Tu  vas,  tu  commandes, 
tu  ordonnes,  tu  ne  me  consultes  plus  pour  rien. 

Madeleine:  Oh,  Claude,  tu  n’es  pas  juste,  tu  n’es  pas  juste! 

Bourgueil:  Enfin,  tu  joues  k  la  directrice  et  ce  n’est  pas  heureux, 
Qa,  non,  ce  n’est  pas  heureux.  Mais  oui  .  .  .  tu  me  transformes  mon 
theatre.  Ma  parole,  je  ne  le  reconnais  plus.  .  .  .  Quarante  mille  francs 
fichus,  ma  saison  compromise  I 

But  “La  Crise  ”  is  a  brilliant,  an  overwhelming  triumph — for 
Madeleine  Grandier.  We  next  behold  her  in  her  dressing-room,  receiv¬ 
ing  the  congratulations  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Ndronde  and 
other  elegant  ornaments  of  “le  Tout  Paris.”  Impatience  and  irrita¬ 
tion  of  Bourgueil.  His  own  success  has  been  insignificant  compared 
with  that  of  his  mistress.  And  the  crash  comes  when,  after  the  fall  of 
the  curtain,  Claude  and  Madeleine  find  themselves  alone  in  the 
dressing-room.  An  intensely  dramatic  scene.  Little  by  little  Claude 
works  himself  up  into  a  paroxysm  of  indignation.  All  his  jealousy 
stands  revealed.  He  has  had  enough  of  Madeleine’s  airs  and  graces — 
“Je  n’aime  ni  les  folles,  ni  les  pleureuses,  ni  les  geigneuses,  ni  les 
vaniteuses,  ni  les  encombreuses,  et,  en  ce  moment,  tu  es  tout  k 
la  fois.”  In  spite  of  Madeleine’s  passionate  appeals,  he  puts  her  aside 
and  dashes  out  of  the  dressing-room,  slamming  the  door. 

Eight  months  elapse.  Madeleine,  deserted  by  Claude,  is  shortly  to 
appear  in  a  new  play  by  Pradel  that  has  been  secured  by  a  South 
American  impresario.  But  (so  she  has  told  Pradel)  she  cannot  bring 
herself  to  leave  France  without  seeing  her  former  lover.  The  scene 
is  Madeleine’s  boudoir — and  there  Pradel  informs  her  that  he  has 
induced  Claude  to  visit  her  the  same  afternoon.  “I  told  him,”  the 
playwright  relates,  “  that  you  want  him  to  rehearse  you  in  your  new 
role.  That  flattered  his  vanity;  he  would  not  have  come  otherwise.” 
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Bravely  does  Madeleine  master  her  emotion  when  Claude  enters  the 
room.  He  is  friendly  but  “correct.”  Madeleine — who  still  idolises 
him — suddenly  bursts  into  tears. 

Madeleine  ;  Claude,  Claude,  c’est  affreux  !  Te  voir  Ik,  pres  de  moi, 
et  sentir  que  je  ne  suis  pour  toi  qu’une  etrangere. 

Bourgueil :  Madeleine  .  .  .  Madeleine  .  .  .  travaillons.  Ah,  je  me 
mefiais — je  ne  voulais  pas  venir ! 

Still,  Bourgueil  is  genuinely  distressed.  He  attempts,  convention¬ 
ally  enough,  to  console  her;  and  Madeleine — realising  the  hopelessness 
of  her  love — seemingly  resigns  herself  to  the  inevitable.  She  hands 
Bourgueil  the  manuscript  of  the  new  play.  She  has  chosen  the  last 
scene,  in  which  she  poisons  herself.  “You  stand  near  the  sofa — 
there.  You  take  a  few  steps  towards  the  door,  then  hesitate,  then 
go  to  the  table,  then  drink  the  poison — now  begin,”  directs  Bourgueil. 

Never  has  Madeleine  acted  so  superbly.  “Excellent — exquisite,” 
cries  Claude,  enthusiastically.  “Now  take  the  glass  of  poison.  Now 
tremble  and  stagger.  Now  fall,  fall!  Superb — superb — c’est  d'une 
grande  artiste  1  ” 

But  Madeleine  Grandier  has  really  taken  poison,  and,  falling  to 
the  ground,  lies  at  the  feet  of  her  lover — dead. 

A  few  words  about  the  author  of  this  vivid  and  remarkable  study 
of  life  on  the  French  stage.  Baron  Henri  de  Rothschild,  although 
only  forty  years  of  age,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  the 
most  amazing  of  cities.  To  begin  with,  he,  a  Rothschild,  cares 
nothing  for  finance !  He  lives  magnificently  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Honore ;  but  the  greater  part  of  his  time  is  spent  in  the  free  hospital 
he  has  founded  for  the  poor  of  Paris.  An  experienced  surgeon,  he 
himself  performs  operations;  and  when  not  engaged  at  the  hospital 
he  is  probably  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  another  benevolent  insti¬ 
tution,  the  “CEuvre  du  Bon  Lait,”  which  provides  fresh  milk,  free  of 
all  charge,  for  the  city’s  poor  children.  Since  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  pure  milk  in  Paris  itself,  Baron  de  Rothschild  brings  it  up 
from  the  country.  He  it  is  who  selects  the  cows.  From  time  to  time 
he  visits  and  inspects  them.  If  dissatisfied  with  a  cow,  he  dismisses 
her.  Then  he  has  fitted  out  many  an  ambulance  corps  for  dangerous 
colonial  expeditions ;  and  “  le  Docteur  Henri  ” — as  he  is  familiarly 
called  by  struggling  Parisians — himself  superintends  an  ambulance 
Service  upon  such  popular  occasions  of  rejoicing  as  a  Royal  visit,  the 
Grand  Prix,  and  the  Fourteenth  of  July.  Thus  is  he  the  most 
popular  of  French  millionaires,  so  is  he  pronounced  the  most  admir¬ 
able  of  all  Barons,  and — the  most  “  sympathetic  ”  of  tons  les 
Rothschild.  But,  now  and  then,  his  name  is  against  him.  After 
writing  “La  Rampe,”  he  sent  the  manuscript  to  M.  Franck,  the 
director  of  the  Gymnase,  under  a  pseudonym.  It  was  immediately 
accepted — “but,”  explains  the  Baron,  “if  the  play  had  been  signed 
‘Rothschild,’  M.  Franck  would  have  been  frightened  to  read  it.  He 
would  have  said  to  himself,  ‘  Even  if  I  like  it,  I  couldn’t  produce  it. 
Paris  would  immediately  declare  that  Rothschild  had  bought  me  and 
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the  Gynmase.’”  After  the  production  of  “La  liampe,”  increased 
admiration  and  popularity  of  Henri  de  Kothschild.  The  poor  of  Paris 
thronged  the  Gynmase  gallery,  the  grand  monde  filled  the  boxes  and 
stalls — and,  encouraged  by  his  success,  the  doctor-millionaire-play¬ 
wright,  whilst  still  attending  to  his  hospital  and  examining  the  cows 
in  the  country,  set  to  work  upon  a  stage-picture  of  the  unfortunate 
love-affairs  of  a  Twentieth  Century  Croesus.  Here,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  varied  and  admirable  career,  he  failed.  An  excellent  English 
scholar,  Baron  de  liothschild  wrote  his  new  play  in  our  own  language 

_ and  that,  in  spite  of  his  knowledge,  was  a  preliminary  mistake. 

Then  he  aspired  to  have  the  piece  produced  at  a  London  theatre — an 
incredible  blunder.  An  essentially  French  theme,  demanding  an 
especially  Parisian  atmosphere ;  and  yet  “  created  ”  in  Charing  Cross 
Hoad!  The  result  is  that  the  characters  are  neither  French  nor 
English,  and  that  the  atmosphere  suggests  neither  Paris  nor  London. 

In  a  word,  where  are  we  and  what  is  it  all  about?  The  note  of  the 
play  is  struck  by  this  rather  terrible  adaptation,  spoken  by  “  Croesus  ’’ 
— “It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than 
for  a  millionaire  to  enter  the  Kingdom — of  Love.”  That  phrase  alone 
prevents  one  from  sympathising  with  Comte  Sorbier,  the  millionaire 
of  the  play — but  he  is  chiefly  unsympathetic  for  the  reason  that  he  is 
always  yearning  for  “  love  ”  and  does  nothing  to  win  it.  Deserted 
by  his  mistress,  an  elegant  widow,  Comte  Sorbier  seeks  to  win  the 
affections  of  a  struggling  midinette.  But  she  mustn’t  know  he’s  a 
millionaire — that  would  spoil  everything;  and  so,  when  he  visits  little 
dress-making  Yvonne  in  her  humble  sixth-fioor-back,  “Croesus”  is 
attired  in  a  shabby  old  coat,  and  poses  as  an  obscure  insurance  clerk. 
Claude  and  Yvonne  become  engaged,  and  there’s  a  dinner  chez 
Yvonne  to  celebrate  their  fiancjailles.  Soup  and  a  gigot.  Two  other 
midinettes  present.  A  gramophone  going.  Yvonne  wraps  a  napkin 
round  the  disguised  (O,  how  feebly  disguised  1)  millionaire  and  sends 
him  off  to  the  kitchen  to  fetch  the  mutton.  A  bottle  of  champagne, 
aud  some  dancing  to  the  blatant  strains  of  the  gramophone.  At 
leugth  Yvonne’s  friends  hurry  off  to  a  cinematograph  show — one  of 
them  exclaiming,  “  Now  we  are  going  to  see  life  ” — and  Croesus  and 
his  midinette,  left  alone,  discuss  the  future.  “But  it  is  easier  for  a 
camel  .  .  .”  No  “Kingdom  of  Love”  for  poor  Croesus!  He  is 
disappointed,  disillusioned  once  again.  Still — after  revealing  his 
identity — he  generously  presents  the  midinette  with  a  handsome 
draft  on  his  bankers,  and,  going  to  the  door  and  regarding  Yvonne 
tragically,  says  “good-bye.”  From  the  sofa,  where  she  sits  raptur¬ 
ously  surveying  and  fingering  Sorbier’s  draft,  Yvonne  carelessly 
answers,  “Bye-bye.” 

Once  again,  where  are  we  and  who  are  these  people?  (Since 
“  Croesus  ”  has  been  exhaustively  analysed  by  the  London  critics 
[who  are  almost  as  bewildered  and  dissatisfied  as  myself],  1  have 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  disclose  more  than  the  barest  skeleton  of 
this  most  imperfect  and  perplexing  of  plays.)  Somebody  asks  Croesus 
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whether  his  new  wireless  station  on  the  Eiffel  Tower  has  been  sub¬ 
sidised  by  the  Government. — “No,”  he  replies,  “we  are  not  a 
National  Theatre.”  Somebody  else  expresses  the  hope  that  Croesus 
has  not  suffered  too  acutely  from  the  flight  of  the  elegant  widow : 
“I  shall  recover,”  he  answers,  “with  the  help  of  that  skilful  old 
doctor — Time.”  Croesus,  on  bringing  damaged  chocolate  eclairs  into 
his  midinette’s  home,  apologises  and  explains,  “She  was  very  heavy 
and  sat  upon  me  in  the  bus.”  A  deplorable  old  roud,  who  attempts 
to  steal  Yvonne  from  Croesus,  thus  addresses  her — “  I  am  the  Vicomte 
de  Fonsac.  But  call  me  Edgar,  call  me  Edgar !  ”  And  then,  that 
awful,  forced  gaiety  at  the  dinner-party  in  Yvonne’s  sixth-floor-back! 
And  that  other  midinette’s  jairing,  vulgar  cry,  “Now  we  are  going 
to  see  hfe  !  ”  And - 

Where  are  we;  O,  where  are  we?  Not  in  France,  not  in  England — 
not  anywhere.  Let  us  sympathetically  suppose  that  “Croesus,”  the 
elegant  widow,  the  midinette,  and  the  rest,  turned  topsy-turvy,  and 
became  hopelessly  inept  and  impossible,  during  their  passage  across 
the  Channel. 


John  F.  Macdonald. 


THE  JOY  OF  YOUTH: 

A  COMEDY. 

By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS. 

CHAPTER  XXVI.  (continued). 

LOVEDAY  TO  RALEQH. 

“Firenze. 

“My  dearest  Ralegh, — 

“Ever  so  many  thanks  for  your  long,  interesting  letter. 
Only  there’s  one  thing:  Mr.  Dangerfield  is  not  ‘an  outsider’  in 
any  sense,  or  in  any  shadow  of  a  sense.  He  is  a  very  great  artist, 
and  if  you  saw  into  his  mind  as  I  have,  you  would  recall  that 
unpleasant  word.  He  is  a  dignified,  high-minded  gentleman,  and 
happens  to  be  an  artist  too.  It  may  or  may  not  be  rare  for  an 
artist  to  be  a  gentleman;  but  he  is,  to  the  very  core  of  his  being, 
and  he  has  a  most  delicate  and  subtle  perception  as  well,  which  all 
gentlemen  have  not. 

“I  called  on  the  Princess,  as  you  wished,  because  she  had  known 
your  father  in  Rome;  but  it  was  all  fearfully  absurd:  she’d  for¬ 
gotten  all  about  the  Vanes,  and  mixed  them  up  with  other  people. 

I  bored  her  fearfully  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  cleared 
out.  English  people  here  are  a  community  to  themselves.  They 
hardly  mix  at  all  with  the  Italians,  and  not  much  with  the  Americans 
either — at  least,  not  such  as  I  know.  The  Italians  are  hidden  from 
us — quite  right  too.  If  I  was  an  Italian,  I  should  hate  to  have  English 
people  poking  into  my  home  and  secretly  criticising  my  ways  and 
all  the  differences  there  must  be  between  Latins  and  Anglo-Saxons. 
We  are  interlopers  at  best,  and  don’t  cut  at  all  a  dignified  figure, 
in  my  opinion.  However,  I  shouldn’t  mind  what  they  thought  if 
they’d  only  let  me  stop.  I’d  sooner  live  in  Italy  than  anywhere  in 
the  world — but  I’ve  told  you  that  already,  and  I  know  you  hate  it. 
All  the  same,  I  shall  love  to  see  dear  little  Devonshire  again. 

“Now  to  tell  you  about  some  beautiful  things.  Of  course,  my 
taste  is  not  formed,  and  I  often  like  the  wrong  things;  but  if  I  like 
a  thing,  I  do,  and  it’s  no  good  trying  to  choke  me  off  it,  as  Mr. 
Dangerfield  sometimes  does.  He,  of  course,  has  served  a  life’s 
apprenticeship  to  art,  and  his  taste  is  formed  and  very  severe;  but 
he  differs  often  from  great  professional  critics.  No  doubt  he  is  ahead 
of  his  generation  rather,  as  all  really  swell  artists  are.  His  painting 
I  think  is  beautiful.  He  is  full  of  ideas — he  is,  in  fact,  a  painter  of 
ideas.  I  think  he  is  in  a  transition  state  about  reUgion,  though,  of 
course,  not  a  Christian  at  all.  He  is  a  rationalist;  and  last  week 
he  said,  ‘  We  must  stick  to  earth,  but  not  forget  there  are  mountains 
to  climb  on  it.’ 

“He  hates  metaphysics,  and  doesn’t  pretend  to  understand  them, 
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and  doesn’t  believe  in  souls.  But  he  keeps  an  open  mind,  and  is 
always  perfectly  respectful  to  everything  but  humbug.  He  despises 
that  as  much  as  you  do.  I  am  reading  Schopenhauer,  and  other 
favourite  writers  of  his.  They  are,  I  hope,  killing  all  the  stuffy,  silly 
germs  that  have  collected  in  my  mind. 

“But  I  must  tell  you  of  the  things  1  love  best  here — just  as  they 
flashed  to  me — to  be  part  of  me  for  evermore. 

“The  Campanile  of  Giotto.  It  is  covered  with  marble  the  colour 
of  flower-petals.  And  in  the  Duomo  that  I  wrote  about,  the  un¬ 
finished  Pieta  by  Michelangelo.  It  ought  to  be  on  his  tomb  at 
Santa  Croce.  A  fearfully  sad  spirit  seems  to  brood  over  it.  And 
Vasari  knew  it  should  be  there;  but  they  put  up  a  monument  by 
Vasari  himself  instead — a  thing  of  no  great  account. 

“Santa  Croce  is  a  noble  old  church,  and  full  of  light,  which  the 
others  are  not. 

“Then  the  gates  of  the  Baptistery  of  Ghiberti.  This  is  a  very 
ancient  building,  and  Bertram  told  me  a  most  interesting  thing 
about  it.  When  Brunelleschi  wanted  to  learn  how  to  build  the 
glorious  dome  of  the  cathedral,  he  went  to  Home  to  find  a  way. 
But  he  couldn’t  find  a  way  in  Rome.  Then  he  came  back  to 
Firenze  and  discovered  the  secret  at  his  very  door — in  the  roof  of 
the  Baptistery  I  Evolution  is  working  like  that  everywhere,  all 
round  us  in  nature  and  art  and  life.  The  foundations  of  Vanestowe 
were  laid  when  the  first  Stone  Man  built  his  hut.  I’m  a  confirmed 
evolutionist,  you  see  1 

“Then  there  is  the  face  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  quite  close  to  us 
here — like  wonderful  old  ivory,  rich  and  rare — battered  and  beautiful, 
and  patient  and  enduring.  Little  yellow  flowers  climb  along  raggedly 
high  up  on  its  face.  I  never  know  if  I  love  it  best  when  the  early 
morning  light  comes  to  it,  or  at  night  against  a  glimmer  of  stars. 
Then  it  is  very  solemn,  and  seems  to  melt  away  into  the  darkness 
and  belong  to  celestial  places.  You  feel  there  is  nothing  between 
it  and  Heaven.  ' 

“Then  there  is  the  Bigallo — a  dear,  desirable  building  among  the 
giants — an  intimate,  understandable,  friendly,  Uttle  place  that  my 
heart  went  out  to  the  first  moment  I  saw  it.  This  is  my  first  and 
dearest  love. 

“I’ll  go  on  with  my  favourite  statues  and  pictures  in  the  next 
letter,  if  you’re  interested. 

“We  must,  must,  MUST  have  some  statues  at  Vanestowe,  Sweet¬ 
heart.  After  you  have  once  been  here  and  seen  Donatello  and 
Michelangelo  and  the  antique,  you’ll  simply  hate  those  rows  of  stags’ 
heads,  and  spears,  and  helmets,  and  horrors.  Vanestowe  is  the  very 
hall  of  halls  for  big,  grand  things;  and  as  there  are  about  five 
hundred  poor  artists  always  engaged  here  in  copying  statues  and 
pictures,  they  can  most  easily  be  got. 

“Tell  Nina  I  shall  call  her  ‘  my  hated  rival  ’!  I’m  so  glad  she’s 
being  so  jolly.  I  do  honestly  believe,  in  some  of  her  manifesta¬ 
tions,  she  would  have  been  more  precious  to  you  than  I;  but  not  in 
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all.  She  couldn’t  worship  my  darling  boy  like  his  Loveday  does 
and  always,  always  will. 

“P.S. — As  you  are  so  fearfully  commanding,  I  won’t  go  again 
to  Mrs.  Faustina  Forbes.  But  it  seems  narrow  and  silly  of  a  great, 
strong  man  to  bully  a  poor  female  thing  whose  only  fault  was 
a  weakness  for  his  sex  I  ” 


CHAPTER  XXVIl. 


DEMETER  AND  ABBAS. 

“Albergo  Athena, 

“Firenze. 

“Dear  Bertram, — 

“To-morrow  is  your  birthday,  and  I  write  to  wish  you 
very  many  happy  returns  of  it.  You  always  seem  rather  old  and 
wise  to  me,  though  you  can’t  be  really,  or  you  wouldn’t  have  wasted 
so  much  time  on  a  very  stupid  w’orran.  I  want  you  to  believe  that 
I  am  deeply  grateful  in  my  w'ay;  but  one  can’t  always  be  saying 
‘  Thank  you.’ 

“Of  course,  w'ork  goes  on,  and  I  am  retracing  all  the  old  ground 
as  best  I  can  without  you.  It  is  different,  though.  In  fact,  I  miss 
you  very  much  indeed.  I  don’t  tell  you  this  as  a  piece  of  new's,  for 
you  know  it  exceedingly  well;  I  merely  confirm  it. 

“We  are  going  to  Como  presently.  There  are  some  friends  of 
Stella’s  at  Cadenaggio,  so  it  is  settled  that  we  spend  a  few  weeks 
there  till  we  are  roasted  out.  Then  I  go  home,  and  they  go  to 
Axenfels. 

“I  am  out  of  heart  about  my  Italian.  I  am  also  out  of  heart 
about  my  poetry.  It  seems  absurd  to  send  you  a  rhyme  after 
refusing  to  let  you  see  one  line  until  now.  But  I  promised  you  a 
birthday  present,  and  so  I  must  keep  my  word.  I  can’t  give  a  selfish 
creature  like  you  anything  you  could  possibly  want,  as  you  never 
deny  yourself  anything  in  the  world  that  money  can  buy,  so  I  send 
you  what  has  no  value  of  any  sort  or  kind.  It  was  inspired  by 
your  picture  of  ‘Demeter  and  Abbas.’  Tear  it  up  quick  as  soon 
as  you’ve'read  it,  and  don’t  think  about  it  any  more. 


“DEMETER  AND  ABBAS. 

“  On  a  far  day.  Demeter,  wandering 
Came  wearied,  to  a  little  dingle  deep, 

Where  leapt  the  crystal  of  a  secret  spring. 

And  countless  starry  blossoms  woke  from  sleep. 

The  Mother  smiled  and  took  great  joy  to  find 
A  peaceful  resting-place  so  fitted  to  her  mind. 

“Straight  from  the  cold,  sweet  cisterns  of  the  earth 
That  fountain  leapt,  the  goddess  longed  to  taste; 
But  first  she  ministered  to  the  sad  dearth 
Of  a  blue  hyacinth;  then,  without  haste. 

Made  tender  quest,  to  see  if  it  were  well 
With  every  precious  thing  that  homed  upon  the  dell. 
N  2 
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“She  stroked  the  golden  saxifrage  that  hung 
Over  the  fountain;  many  a  primrose  bright 
Trembled  beneath  her  hand ;  aloft,  among 
The  lemon  catkins,  sparks  of  crimson  light 
The  goddess  coimted,  knowing  that  in  these 
Lay  hid  the  harvest  sweet  of  all  those  hazel  trees. 

“The  dim  wood-rush,  the  dewy  moschatel. 

The  sun-bright  king-cup  and  the  orchis  sweet. 

The  least  campanula  with  azure  bell. 

And  the  veined  violet,  kissed  her  tired  feet. 

Sure  the  forget-me-not  had  never  known 

That  Dame  Demeter’s  eyes  were  bluer  than  her  own. 

“Now  sat  she  down  and  arched  her  stately  palm 
To  make  a  ready  cup  whence  she  might  drink ; 

Whereon  there  swam,  without  a  thought  of  harm, 

A  fleet  of  shining  minnows  to  the  brink ; 

Touched  her  white  hand,  and  with  devout  surprise 
Stared  up,  a  humble  love  in  all  their  goggled  eyes. 

“Alas!  that  on  an  hour  so  gracious,  fair 
And  comely  falls  a  shade;  it  must  be  told 
How  laughter  shrill  awoke  the  ambient  air. 

And  echoed  rude  and  rash  and  over-bold. 

A  naked,  human  boy  the  reeds  among 

Made  faces  and  poked  out  his  naughty  little  tongue. 

“Demeter,  scarcely  used  to  infant  slight — 

For  sweet  Persephone  and  griefs  to  come 
Were  hidden  still  within  uncertain  light 
Of  future  time — the  urchin  ordered  home. 

But  little  Abbas  laughed  and  disobeyed. 

For  at  her  lovely  look,  what  child  could  be  afraid  ? 

Then  shalt  thou  be  a  human  boy  no  more!  ’ 

Quoth  the  great  goddess,  ‘  but  a  plague  and  pest 
To  every  traveller  about  this  shore; 

To  all  who  hither  come  in  thirsty  quest 

Of  these  bright  waters.  Henceforth,  prone  and  mute, 

Thou  art,  rude  little  rogue,  a  scarlet-crested  newt !  ’ 

“With  but  one  cry,  poor  Abbas  down  and  down 
Sank  through  the  silver  to  the  amber  sands 
Beneath  the  fountain;  changed  from  pink  to  brown; 

Put  forth  small  paws  instead  of  feet  and  hands; 

Dwindled  to  inches  three,  while,  like  a  flame 
Along  his  back  and  tail,  a  scarlet  crest  there  came. 

“Now,  when  the  way-worn  traveller  runs  to  sip. 

And  bends  to  touch  the  sparkling  crystal  clear. 

Young  Abbas  creeps  upon  his  open  lip. 

Whereon  he  leaps  with  horror  or  with  fear. 

But  should  this  hap  to  you,  feel  no  annoy; 

That  scarlet-crested  newt  was  once  a  little  boy. 

“Good-bye.  I  hope  you  are  making  something  beautiful  at  Siena 

“  Sincerely  yours, 

“Loveday  Merton.” 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

BERTRAM  TO  LOVED AY. 

“Siena. 

"Dear  Loveday,— 

“What  a  birthday  present!  It  is  worth  living  twenty- 
seven  years  to  get  such  a  precious  poem.  You  have  made  something 
much  lovelier  than  my  picture,  and  if  you  can  do  a  tiny  thing  like 
this  so  daintily  and  deftly,  I  am  very  sure  you  could  make  big 
things  too — great  big  beautiful  things.  Your  thoughts  turned  home 
when  you  wrote  it,  for  that  ‘  dingle  deep  ’  is  in  Devon,  not  Italy. 
If  I  thought  that  by  stopping  away  I  should  tempt  you  to  send 
me  some  more  verses,  I  would  stop  away.  But  I  know  you  won’t, 
so  I  shall  come  back  to  Firenze  and  beg  for  some  more. 

"The  thing  I  was  here  to  do  came  o£E,  and  as  there’s  another 
thing  I  want  (for  my  Prometheus),  and  it  happens  to  lie  quite  near 
Cadenaggio,  one  might,  if  ‘  the  Apennine  ’  permitted  it,  spend  a 
day  or  two  there  with  you  all,  and  show  you  a  few  visions  in  the 
mountains  you  would  otherwise  not  see.  I’m  assuming  you  would 
like  to  turn  the  tables  and  take  me  out  among  the  wild  flowers, 
and  clamber  aloft  to  the  last  little  table-cloths  of  snow  that  are  still 
lying  spread  for  wanderers’  luncheons  on  the  heights  round  Como. 

“I’ve  met  another  metaphysician — a  disciple  of  the  late  Professor 
William  James;  and  you’ve  met  him,  too!  It  is  that  tall 
American  who  was  at  the  Mackinders’,  and  asked  you  if  you’d  done 
anything  supreme,  and  didn’t  realise  that  the  mere  fact  of 
being  alive  was  a  supreme  performance  on  your  part.  James  had 
his  mighty  artist  brother’s  subtlety  of  mind,  but  lacked  Henry’s 
Creek  perspicuity  and  clearness.  Yes,  he  is  amazingly  direct, 
though  people  don’t  think  he  is.  He  leaves  no  loophole — scorns 
fog  and  mist,  clears  up  as  he  goes  on.  William  sits  on  the  fence, 
and  ultimately  slides  down  on  the  side  of  deity — rather  as  a  man  goes 
into  a  field  where  he  suspects  there  may  be  a  bad-tempered  bull. 
I’ve  read  his  essay  on  a  Future  Life — cautious,  timorous,  even 
cowardly.  These  metaphysicians  won’t  see  that  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses  there  can  be  no  next  world,  if  we  are  to  enter  it  without  any 
conscious  knowledge  of  the  last.  They  won’t  concede  that,  yet 
without  it,  a  future  life  is  merely  being  bom  again  without  one  link 
to  bind  us  to  the  past.  If  Bertram  Dangerfield  is  coming  to  the 
scratch  once  more  in  a  new  environment,  after  he  is  obliterated 
from  this  one,  and  if  not  one  stain  or  tincture  is  to  remain  of  this 
one  after  Lethe  has  been  drunk,  then  for  every  practical  and  rational 
purpose  there  is  no  next  world  for  Bertram  Dangerfield,  A  flower 
sets  its  seed  and  perishes.  The  seed  may  hand  on  the  race  of  the 
plant;  but  the  flower  that  set  it  is  not  going  to  have  any  resur¬ 
rection. 

“Then  my  new  friend  gave  me  Hobhouse — his  Morals  in  Evolution 
*— a  grand  book  full  of  splendid  things — a  master’s  book. 

“It’s  only  the  summing-up  that  leaves  you  cold — so  guarded. 
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He  says  this: — ‘It  is,  at  any  rate,  something  to  learn — as,  if  our 
present  conclusion  is  sound,  we  do  learn — that  this  slowly  wrought- 
out  dominance  of  mind  in  things  is  the  central  fact  in  evolution. 
For,  if  this  be  true,  it  is  the  germ  of  a  religion  and  an  ethics  which 
are  as  far  removed  from  materialism  as  from  the  optimistic  teleologv 
of  the  metaphysician,  or  the  half  naive  creed  of  the  churches.’ 
lielging — hedging — hedging.  I  suppose  everybody  hedges  after  they 
are  forty.  This  line  of  Hobhouse’s  is  merely  theism — no  more,  no 
less — awfully  disappointing  after  the  magnificence  of  the  book. 

“But  we  artists — you  and  I  and  the  others — we  don’t  hedge. 
We  ‘  make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a  horn  ’;  and  if  we’re  smashed  to-day, 
we’re  none  the  less  soaring  again  to-morrow.  We  sink  lower  than 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  suffer  pains  beside  which  those  of  hell  are 
pleasures;  but  then  we  rush  up  higher — a  million  times  higher  than 
any  other  sort  of  spirit,  and  have  our  moments  compared  to  which 
the  Seventh  Heaven  would  be  merely  a  Mackinder  ‘  Sunday  at 
Home.  ’ 

“Art  frees  us — art  alone  is  free.  It  is  the  sole  occupation  of  man 
wherein  time  and  space  are  as  nothing — wherein  he  finds  absolute 
liberty  to  reach  the  limit  of  his  unconditioned  powers.  Only 
through  the  gates  of  art  can  we  join  hands  with  the  Greeks, 
win  a  little  of  their  pagan  frankness  and  escape  the  eternal  lie. 
Nature’s  self  has  fallen  in  love  with  art  and  given  her  body  and 
soul  to  the  artist.  None  else  possesses  her  as  he  can. 

“  Hobhouse  set  me  thinking  on  the  great  part  that  evolution  plays 
in  art — a  part  the  critics  rather  slight,  because  they  generally  have 
no  feeling  for  the  science  of  art.  We’ve  always  got  to  remember 
what  went  before  everything,  if  we  want  to  understand  it  and  be 
just.  The  root  is  out  of  sight,  but  where  would  the  branch  be 
without  it,  and  where  the  fruit  without  the  bough?  Evolution  is 
working  everywhere,  not  only  pushing  forward,  but  also  struggling 
helplessly  in  blind  alleys.  She’s  doing  a  lot  in  blind  alleys  of  art 
just  now,  especially  here  in  Italy.  The  modem  Italian  defiles  every 
medium  he  touches — from  marble  to  poetry.  But  I  suppose  the 
blind  alleys  have  to  be  explored  for  their  possibilities.  I  repeat 
that  a  sense  of  evolution  makes  us  just,  and  teaches  us  to  give 
every  man  his  due.  Copernicus  was  nought  without  Regiomon¬ 
tanus,  and  he  in  his  turn  owed  as  much  to  Purbach,  who  taught  him 
all  he  knew  himself.  It  is  just  that  all  through  the  piece — a 
question  of  lenses;  but  when  the  microscope  shows  us  a  miracle, 
or  the  telescope  separates  a  twin  star,  who  remembers  to  bless  the 
man  who  ground  the  glass  so  well  and  truly?  Do  you  know  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  famous  book — a  world  book — only  spoilt  by  one  fact — that 
the  American,  Roosevelt  likes  it?  It  seems  so  absurd  to  like  anything 
that  Roosevelt  likes.  But  Chamberlain  is  a  genius,  and  he’s  on 
the  side  of  the  angels  and  on  the  side  of  the  Germans ;  and  he  will 
help  us  all  to  fall  in  love  with  the  Germans  soon — as  I  did  long  ago. 
Chamberlain  says  that  there’s  no  progress  beyond  Homer  and 
Michelangelo  and  Bach.  You  see  what  he  means?  In  a  sense. 
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there  is  not.  But  it  is  what  .^schylus  did  with  Homer’s  gods  and 
goddesses  that  I’m  arguing  for.  That  was  evolution. 

“  Another  happy  thought :  Art’s  children  have  never  been  absent 
from  the  earth  since  conscious  intelligence  came  to  it,  and  man 
first  descended  from  the  trees  and  began  to  stand  upright  and  think. 
The  swells  overlap  for  ever;  and  they  did  so,  no  doubt,  long  before 
history  chronicled  their  achievements.  The  world  has  never  been 
quite  starved  of  great  artists  even  in  its  lean  centuries.  The  year 
that  Michelangelo  died,  Shakespeare  was  bom;  Calderon  closed  his 
eyes  as  Bach  opened  his;  I  was  bom — but  if  you  look  up  the  year 
1886,  you’ll  see  who  made  way  for  me. 

“The  laws  of  genius  have  not  been  worked  out  yet;  but,  of  course, 
they  will  be.  Kant  calls  it  ‘  the  unborn  quality  by  which  nature 
prescribes  the  rule  to  art.’  For  ‘the  rule’  I  should  say  ‘a  road.’ 
Genius  is  only  one  road  of  many — just  a  natural  thing,  like  idiocy 
or  the  norm  of  mind. 

“There  is  a  bore  here,  and  I  have  followed  Pater’s  example  and 
pretended  to  be  a  greater  fool  than  I  am,  and  so  out-bored  him.  The 
experiment  was  splendidly  successful.  You  remember  Pater  used 
to  pretend  mediocrity,  and  would  agree  with  the  veriest  duffer, 
because  bitter  experience  had  taught  him  the  folly  of  doing  anything 
else.  You  can  never  make  a  fool  know  that  he’s  a  fool,  and  to  try 
to  do  so  is  to  be  a  fool  yourself.  So  when  this  man  began 
bothering  me  about  archaic  art,  I  looked  blank,  and  told  him  that 
I  was  not  interested  in  the  old  stuff  painted  by  monks  and  saints. 
Naturally  he  thought  I  was  weak  in  my  head,  so  1  escaped  him. 
To  out-bore  bores  is  a  very  fine  art,  and  worth  practising.  You 
need  it  at  every  turn  in  this  world. 

“You  need  it  now;  but  a  bore  on  paper  can  always  be  treated 
as  he  deserves  to  be,  and  shut  up  or  torn  up  as  the  case  demands. 

“Loveday,  I  have  never,  never  had  a  gift  that  was  so  welcome 
as  your  poem.  It  is  beautiful,  and  part  of  yourself.  To  say  that 
only  you  could  have  written  it  just  like  that  is  to  praise  it  very  much. 

“Gratefully  yours, 

“Bertram  Danoerfield.” 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MICHELANGELO. 

Danoerfield  came  back,  and  Stella  and  Annette  deplored  it. 

“We  must  look  after  her  a  little  more  ourselves  as  long  as  we 
stop  here,”  said  the  elder  to  her  sister;  and  when  Loveday  announced 
that  on  the  following  day  she  and  Dangerfield  were  going  to  work  at 
Michelangelo,  to  her  surprise.  Miss  Neill-Savage  announced  that 
she  looked  forward  to  doing  the  like. 

“I’ve  been  meaning  to  refresh  my  memory  for  some  time,”  she 
said.  “The  Accademia,  of  course?” 
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“Yes,  and  the  Bargello  and  the  Sacristy  of  San  Lorenzo,”  said 
Loveday. 

“Into  the  Sacristy  I  don’t  go,”  answered  the  elder  lady.  “I 
visited  it  many  years  ago,  and  it  struck  so  cold  that  I  had  a  chill 
which  took  me  a  month  to  throw  off.  You  can  see  the  casts  of  the 
tombs  at  the  Accademia.” 

“I’m  afraid  Bertram  won’t  be  satisfied  with  those.  I’ve  enjoyed 
everything  already;  but  this  time  we’re  going  in  a  solemn  and 
industrious  spirit.” 

They  found  the  painter  at  the  Bargello  chatting  with  a  brother 
artist  who  was  making  a  large  drawing  of  the  courtyard.  He  showed 
no  surprise  at  seeing  Loveday ’s  friend,  and  when  Stella  explained 
that  she  preferred  Donatello  to  the  mightier  man,  he  admitted 
that  many  agreed  with  her,  and  that  he  often  did  himself. 

“It  all  depends  on  moods,”  he  said.  “Sometimes  your  mood 
inclines  you  one  way,  sometimes  another.” 

“What  if  your  mood  inclines  you  wrong?”  asked  Loveday. 

“Then  you  know  you  are  artistically  ill,  and  need  physic.  But 
there’s  a  wide  range  of  the  best.” 

They  did  not  stop  long  at  the  Bargello,  but  long  enough  for 
Bertram  to  trouble  Miss  Neill-Savage.  He  decried  the  Dionysus 
very  heartily. 

“Michelangelo  didn’t  know  the  meaning  of  Dionysus,”  he  told 
them.  “His  generation  had  lost  the  cult.  Upstairs  you  can  see 
Sansovino’s  Bacchus.  That’s  a  thousand  times  better.  It  has  the 
joy  of  life,  and  even  a  hint  of  fearful  power.  It  is  clean,  alert, 
swift,  and  not  drunken.  He,  too,  has  a  faun,  and  his  faun  is 
better  than  Michelangelo’s.” 

Loveday  insisted  on  visiting  this  work,  and  as  they  went  Bertram 
hurt  Stella,  and  she  showed  it. 

“Greek  religion  was  responsible  for  much  of  the  grandest  art  in 
the  world,”  said  the  artist,  “so  you  can  forgive  it  everything.  Their 
art  was  the  reward  of  adoration  of  beauty.  But  Christianity 
mothered  no  great  art.  She  feared  to  look  upon  the  human  body. 
Its  light  dazzled  her,  so  she  turned  its  glory  into  sin  and  made  the 
clean  unclean.  Therefore  she  was  cursed  with  barrenness — the 
punishment  for  despising  beauty.” 

“Indeed,  that  is  nonsense,”  said  Stella,  sharply.  “To  sweep 
away  all  Christian  art  in  that  hoity-toity  fashion  I  ” 

“You  don’t  understand.  I  was  going  to  explain.  What  I  mean 
is  that  Christianity  had  no  resources  in  herself.  The  Kenaissance 
has,  I  grant,  adorned  and  bedecked  Christianity  with  unutterable 
loveliness.  But  where  did  that  loveliness  come  from?  From  the 
things  that  Christianity  hates.  It  was  not  she  that  wakened  men 
and  led  them  back  to  the  Golden  Age.  It  was  the  humanist  spirit, 
moving  like  sunshine  on  the  face  of  the  dark  mediteval  waters. 
Into  the  old  was  woven  the  new ;  but  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  opinion 
whether  the  new  spirit,  for  which  Christianity  and  progress  were 
responsible,  tended  to  better  art.  The  dynamic  against  the  static — 
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the  unrest,  wonder,  seeking,  sorrowing,  writhing  of  the  Eenaissance 
against  the  orbicular  completeness,  sureness,  directness  of  the 
Greeks.  To  me  the  difference  between  darkness  and  light.” 

“If  you  wei’e  a  Christian,  you  would  see  at  a  glance  the  gulf 
fixed  between  them,”  said  Miss  Neill-Savage,  severely  and  almost 
scornfully.  “Men  knew  that  they  had  souls  at  the  Renaissance, 
and  it  is  that  knowledge  that  makes  the  difference  and  lifts  their 
art  far,  far  above  the  best  of  pagan  things.  You  are  a  sad 
materialist.  And  I  like  Michelangelo’s  Bacchus  better  than  this, 
just  because  he  exposes  the  worthless  pretensions  of  the  old  religion 
and  makes  the  god  little  more  than  a  sensuous,  soulless  imbecile.” 

But  the  painter  was  not  prepared  to  answer  her  attack,  for  it 
entailed  a  lengthy  exposition.  Moreover,  the  lady  stood  very  fairly 
for  the  other  side.  It  was  clear  that  Dionysus  could  by  no  pos¬ 
sibility  be  made  to  appeal  to  Miss  Neill-Savage  and  her  order. 

“We’ll  stick  to  Michelangelo,  then,”  he  said,  “and  see  life  with 
his  sad  and  doubtful  eyes.” 

They  went  to  the  Accademia,  and  he  showed  them  those  dim, 
stoimy  monsters  rescued  from  base  uses  at  the  Boboli.  They  con¬ 
sidered  the  David,  and  Miss  Neill-Savage  argued  that  the  artist 
could  work  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  that 
of  the  New. 

Dangerfield  asked  her  if  she  were  familiar  with  the  master’s 
sonnets,  and  she  answered  that  she  was  not.  When,  therefore,  she 
left  them,  and  they  went  to  the  Sacristy  alone,  he  called  at  a  book¬ 
shop  and  bought  the  translations  of  Symonds. 

“They’ll  puzzle  her  like  the  deuce,”  he  said;  “and  if  she  reads 
them,  she’ll  see  that  the  poet  wasn’t  all  Christian,  at  any  rate. 
The  woe  of  the  world  never  sank  deeper  into  a  great  man’s  spirit 
than  it  sank  into  his;  but  I  shall  always  say  that  marble  isn’t  the 
right  medium  for  agony.  You  would  think  that  sorrow  had  not 
yet  homed  upon  earth  when  the  Greeks  made  their  best;  but 
when  this  man  worked,  you  would  suppose  that  sorrow  was  the 
only  goddess  humanity  served.  He  whetted  his  chisel  with  tears; 
he  worked  in  a  fury  of  anguish  sometimes — rushed  to  work  as  many 
men  do  to  drink — to  escape  the  gnawing  torture  of  his  own  thoughts. 
I  think  that  explains  so  many  incomplete  things.  They  say  he  left 
this  leonine  head  of  the  Twilight  unfinished — to  get  colour.  That’s 
the  way  great  critics  talk.  But  I  am  a  rationalist,  and  I  believe 
that  he  wwked  it  a  shadow  too  small  for  the  enormous  torso,  and 
dared  not  take  another  grain  of  marble  dust  off  it.  The  awful  fire 
that  burned  in  him  and  through  him — his  conquering  demon  that 
drove  him  to  begin  eternally — led  him  into  a  frenzied  attack  on 
the  marble  sometimes;  and  sometimes,  like  lesser  men,  being 
human,  he  erred.  He  would  have  been  the  first  to  confess  it,  and 
his  errors  were  among  his  sadnesses.  I  am  an  artist,  and  know.” 

“But  he’s  sublime  always,”  she  said.  “I  find  myself  whispering 
before  him.  You  don’t  whisper  before  any  of  the  others.” 

“To  be  Fate-haunted  and  struggling  against  mighty  powers 
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mightily  is  sublime.  That’s  what  he  was  doing,  and  that’s  what 
his  statues  are  doing.  He  martyrs  them.  They’re  always  fighting 
a  losing  battle.  You  want  to  see  ‘  Dawn  ’  in  the  twilight  of  morning 
to  understand  her.  Talk  of  Miss  Neill-Savage’s  chill!  The  risen 
sun  can’t  warm  you  very  soon  after  you  come  to  this  stone  in  the 
first  light  of  day.  I  was  allowed  to  keep  vigil  here,  as  a  great 
favour,  and  I  have  seen  morning  steal  to  her.  I’ve  seen  her  wake 
on  her  rack  and  move  !  ” 

They  stood  silent  for  a  time. 

“Michelangelo’s  head  was  Greek;  his  heart  was  Renaissance — 
humanist — tinctured  with  all  that  those  throbbing  times  stood  for,” 
declared  Bertram.  “I  suppose,  from  a  pure  art  point  of  view,  you 
would  say  he  was  cursed  with  such  a  mighty  weight  of  Aidos  or 
compassion,  that  he  had  to  knead  sorrow  into  the  very  substance  of 
his  ideal  beauty.  He  could  not  picture  one  without  the  other.  The 
‘  Dawn  ’  is  his  masterpiece  to  me.  She  is  waking  to  her  work  a 
virgin,  and  terribly  dreading  it.  She  will  never  sleep  again;  she 
will  never  be  like  Night,  the  mother,  her  labours  ended  and  her 
part  in  the  universal  tragedy  played.  And  what  was  the  mother’s 
reward,  by  the  way?  Bliss  and  the  joys  of  Heaven?  No — eternal 
sleep  and  unconsciousness — a  pagan  ideal.  These  women  are  in  the 
grand  manner  of  the  Greek  goddesses.  You  cannot  love  them. 
They  stand  for  a  power  to  will  and  suffer  beyond  the  lot  of  men.” 

“The  Pieta  at  Rome  is  more  to  me,”  she  said,  “though  I  have 
only  seen  pictures  and  casts.” 

“It  is  very  great,  if  jmi  regard  it  as  universal  and  not  particular,” 
he  said. 

“You  cannot  deny  the  Christian  inspiration  of  that?”  she  asked. 

“The  inspiration  is  hidden.  It  may  have  been  Christian,  or  it 
may  have  been  personal.  One  never  knows  the  seed  from  which  a 
particular  flower  of  art  grows.  The  spirit  is  divinely  maternal — 
yes,  and  Christian  too.  It  would  be  churlish  to  deny  it.” 

He  turned  to  the  book  of  sonnets. 

“Again  and  again  at  the  end  he  cries  for  increased  faith.  Not  a 
mere  attitude  with  such  a  man — not  a  pose  to  make  sonnets  from. 
He  really  felt  the  darkness  of  doubt;  but  I  don’t  suppose  that  he 
ever  reflected  as  to  what  his  religion  had  done  for  his  art.  He  is 
pleading  for  faith  and  protesting  that  it  is  his  own  fault  he  lacks 
it.  He  was  a  pagan,  and  didn’t  know  it. 

“  ‘  That  gift  of  gifts,  the  rarer  ’tis,  the  more 
I  count  it  great;  more  great,  because  to  earth 
Without  it  neither  peace  nor  joy  is  given.’ 

Little  of  peace  or  joy  had  he,  and  thought,  perhaps,  that  his  misery 
was  the  result  of  weak  faith,  instead  of  springing  from  too  much.” 

“Wasn’t  he  happier  at  the  end?”  she  asked;  but  the  other  shook 
his  head. 

“I  used  to  like  to  think  that  old  age  meant  something  worth 
having  for  him,  when  the  fire  of  creative  genius,  that  had  tom  him 
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like  the  vulture  tore  Prometheus,  was  cold  and  the  world  had  passed 
beyond  his  ken.  I  used  to  fancy  him  in  a  sort  of  twilight  happiness 
still  making  beautiful  things  with  words,  though  to  fight  the  eternal 
marble  was  beyond  his  power.  Bub  the  latter  sonnets  show  him  still 
himself,  beating  the  bars — impatient — fiery — waiting — ill  content.” 

He  read  again  from  the  little  book: — 

“Blind  is  the  world;  and  evil  here  below 
O’erwhelms  and  triumphs  over  honesty  : 

The  light  is  quenched ;  quenched  too  is  bravery ; 

Lies  reign,  and  truth  hath  ceased  her  face  to  show. 

When  will  the  day  dawn,  Lord,  for  which  he  waits 
Who  trusts  in  Thee?  Lo,  this  prolonged  delay 
Destroys  all  hope  and  robs  the  soul  of  life.” 

But  his  last  poems  were  all  prayers — humble,  trustful,  even  hopeful. 

I  suppose  he  died  a  devout  and  perfect  Christian.” 

“If  he  had  only  been  bom  a  Greek,”  said  Loveday,  “how  much 
happier  his  mighty  spirit  would  have  been !  ” 

“And  how  much  greater  his  art.  That  holds  of  Goethe,  too. 
But  Goethe  fought  his  way  back  to  the  pagan  standpoint — for  a 
time,  at  any  rate.  The  old  gods  were  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
He  belonged  to  them  in  spirit  always.  He  had  a  sunnier  heart. 
He  was  never  morbid — a  good  man  of  business  even — and  made  art 
of  every  twinge  of  emotion.  He  couldn’t  have  taken  his  country’s 
troubles  to  heart  as  Michelangelo  did,  and  let  them  come  between 
him  and  making  of  beautiful  things.  He  didn’t  feel  as  much  even 
as  I  feel  about  Rome.  He  had  the  immense  selfishness  and  self- 
control  only  to  let  that  dominate  him  which  he  thought  worth 
while.  He  was  never  obsessed  by  anything  that  didn’t  matter — 
except  in  his  valiant  and  futile  attempt  to  leam  to  paint.  Self¬ 
culture  was  his  god,  and  the  world  might  go  to  rack  and  ruin  as 
long  as  that  business  didn’t  stand  still.  If  only  Winckelmann  had 
met  him  at  Rome  instead  of  being  murdered  at  Trieste !  Even  at 
Rome,  which  hurts  me  and  makes  me  mad,  because  I  see  the  mark 
of  the  Unclean  Animal  over  everything,  and  feel  it  is  only  a  rubbish- 
heap  now — a  plate  of  bones  that  Time  has  gnawed  and  deserted — 
even  at  Rome,  Goethe  was  just  himself.  When  he  went  into  the 
Forum  there  were  no  hysterics  I  And  his  eyes  were  as  much  upon 
the  weeds,  for  that  immortal,  primitive  vegetable  form  that  he  was 
after,  as  they  were  upon  the  ruins.  He  lacked  what  they  call  the 
historical  sense — the  pathos  of  history  that  overwhelms  Michel¬ 
angelo  didn’t  touch  him ;  but  instead  he  had  a  glorious,  sure  instinct 
for  nature  and  a  hatred  for  everything  intrinsically  hideous,  that 
made  him  turn  from  archaic  art  of  every  sort  and  only  concern 
himself  with  the  best  that  man  had  made.” 

“Didn’t  the  archaic  interest  him?”  she  asked,  and  Bertram 
declared  that  it  did  not. 

“The  evolution  of  Art  seldom  interests  a  creator,”  he  said.  “For 
Goethe  art  clarified  life,  and  helped  him  to  see  everything  in  its 
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true  perspective.  That  was  what  the  much  mightier  soul  of  Michel¬ 
angelo  never  reached  to.  He  fretted  about  what  didn’t  matter  a 
button;  he  would  have  scorned  Goethe’s  preoccupation  with  science 
as  folly,  and  held  the  passing  political  tragedy  of  his  own  age  a 
thousand  times  more  important  than  any  discovery  of  the  principles 
of  light,  or  a  starting-point  for  green  things.” 

“It  is  interesting  to  read  great  minds  before  Michelangelo,”  said 
Loveday.  “Ruskin  detests  him.” 

“Yes,  because  hosts  of  small  and  common  men  were  led  astray 
by  him,  and  tried  to  copy  the  work  of  his  passion  without  feeling 
his  passion.  Ruskin  ought  to  have  understood.  Reynolds  came 
here,  too,  and  thought  he  liked  the  seventeenth-century  rubbish 
better  than  the  big  things!  Guido  and  Baroccio  and  Vasari  he 
praised.  He  held  John  of  Bologna  sometimes  greater  than  Michel¬ 
angelo.  But  he  appreciated  my  Masaccio,  and  glimpsed  his  mighti¬ 
ness;  and,  at  the  end,  he  came  to  the  right  and  proper  attitude  and 
set  Michelangelo  above  them  all.  He  deliberately  closed  his  public 
career  with  that  sacred  name  on  his  lips.” 

“That  was  fine,”  said  Loveday. 

They  spoke  of  Winckelmann  again. 

“I  blush  for  being  rich  when  I  think  that  such  a  man  was  poor,” 
declared  the  painter.  “The  immortal  pagan  pretending  to  be  a 
Catholic — to  get  to  Rome !  And  is  his  masterpiece  the  worse 
because  its  very  creation  demanded  that  pretence  from  the  creator? 
You  can’t  whitewash  it  or  talk  nonsense  about  it.  It  was  a  splendid 
lie,  and  magnificently  justified.  It  stands  among  the  grand  lies  of 
history.” 

Before  he  left  her,  he  handed  her  a  slip  of  paper. 

“A  rhyme  for  your  poem,”  he  said.  “A  sonnet  on  Michelangelo’s 
‘  Dawn  ’ — made  a  long  time  ago,  in  the  first  hour  that  I  ever 
saw  it.” 

He  left  her,  and  she  stood  on  the  steps  of  Santa  Maria  Novella 
presently  and  read,  to  the  noise  of  Florence  surging  through  the 
piazza. 

“Sister  of  twilight  chill  and  shuddering  air. 

Stretched  desolate  upon  the  rack  of  morn ; 

Thou  hooded  grief  from  mountain  marble  torn. 

Gazing  sad-lidded  on  the  sky’s  despair. 

While  the  grey  stars,  like  tears,  descend  forlorn; 

Earth’s  broken  heart  and  man’s  unsleeping  care 
Wait  on  thy  pillow,  crying  to  be  borne — 

The  only  burden  thou  shalt  ever  bear. 

No  infant  hope  may  dream  on  thy  deep  breast; 

No  little  lip  may  soothe  with  infant  might 
Thy  mouth’s  immortal  woe;  for  thee,  oppressed, 

Dawn  dim  epiphanies  beyond  all  light. 

Where  man’s  long  agony  and  cry  for  rest 
But  torture  dayspring  into  darker  night.” 

Why,  Loveday  knew  not,  but  the  sonnet,  instead  of  bringing 
back  Buonarroti’s  “Dawn,”  awoke  the  memory  of  a  vanished  day. 
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and  she  stood  in  spirit  and  looked  again  into  the  sweet,  haunted 
eyes  of  Botticelli’s  Venus.  She  told  herself  that  the  picture  stood 
for  personal  tribulation,  and  would  evermore  strike  sorrow’s  chord 
when  she  thought  upon  it.  The  grief  of  the  marble  titans  was  the 
world’s  grief;  the  little  Venus  echoed  her  own. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

WORRY. 

“If  you  must  go  to  Cadenaggio,  you  must,”  said  Bertram.  “But 
it’s  all  English — pure,  unadulterated,  solid,  conservative  English, 
with  a  church  and  a  chaplain,  and  golf  links,  and  everything 
complete.” 

“We  must.  Stella  has  a  great  personal  friend  there,  and  the 
chaplain  is  the  personal  friend’s  husband.” 

“Como  is  a  vision  of  glory,  and  the  walks  are  divine.  I  was 
painting  there  two  years  ago,  and  I  met  a  bald,  breezy,  brave  Briton 
in  the  garden,  and  he  asked  me  my  handicap.  For  a  moment  1 
failed  to  understand,  then  had  an  inspiration,  and  explained  that  I 
didn’t  play  golf.  His  frank,  blue  eyes  roamed  over  mountains  and 
lake  and  grew  clouded.  ‘  Not  play  golf?  ’  he  asked  blankly.  ‘  Then 
what  on  earth  do  you  come  here  for?  This  is  golf  or  nothing?  ’  I 
broke  it  to  him  that  I  was  a  professional  painter,  and  he  grew  gentle 
and  moderated  his  attack,  as  one  does  before  those  of  weak  mind. 
He  was  a  real  good  chap,  and  the  others  were  all  the  same — all 
bald,  brave,  breezy,  and  British.  And  the  dear  old  chaplain  was 
the  baldest,  bravest,  breeziest  of  them  all.  Jolly,  reactionary 
men.  They  read  the  Daily  Mail  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening, 
if  not  too  weary,  they  read  the  Daily  Mail  again.” 

“Are  you  really  coming?”  she  asked.  “I  should  dearly  like  it. 
But  there’s  not  the  least  reason  why  you  should.” 

“I  might  spend  a  week  if  your  friends  won’t  be  nasty  to  me. 
They  are  getting  jolly  restive.  They  don’t  understand  us  in  the 
least.  They  forget  how  wise  they  were  when  they  were  young. 
There’s  a  cliff  in  the  Val  Sanagra  I  tried  to  do,  and  failed.  I  want 
it  for  a  picture,  and  might,  of  course,  try  again.” 

But  Miss  Neill-Savage  liked  it  little  when  she  heard  that  the 
painter  was  coming  to  Como. 

“It’s  not  the  place  for  him,”  she  said — “or  the  people.  He’ll 
be  bored,  and  then  he’ll  be  rude,  and  doubtless  put  his  foot  in  it. 
Besides,  what  does  he  want  to  come  for?” 

“To  paint  a  certain  thing  in  the  Val  Sanagra,”  explained  Loveday. 

Then  Annette  spoke : 

“You  know  your  own  business,  my  dear,  and  1  fancy  you  take  a 
sort  of  stupid  pride  in  being  unconventional,  and  so  forth.  But 
you  11  forgive  me  if  I  say  it  is  a  pity.  You  are  putting  Stella  and 
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me  to  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience  and  discomfort.  Not  that  we 
mind ;  only  is  it  right  ?  ” 

“It’s  absolutely  right,”  declared  Loveday,  but  her  lip  shook  for 
a  second. 

When  she  was  gone,  the  sisters  discussed  her  without  sympathy. 
Indeed,  they  had  been  very  patient,  but  their  patience  was  exhausted. 

“I  shall  write  as  strongly  as  I  can  to  Lady  Vane  again,”  said 
Annette. 

“I  don’t  know — the  whole  thing  is  very  dangerous  and  difl&cult. 
You  remember  how  Sir  Ealegh’s  mother  answered  your  last  letter. 
She  longs  to  break  off  the  match.  This  will  only  be  another  pretext. 
She  never  liked  Loveday.  They  were  bound  to  be  antipathetic.” 

“Italy’s  ruined  her,”  declared  Annette.  “Italy  and  this  wretched 
painter  between  them.  Why  on  earth  doesn’t  Sir  Ralegh  come  out 
or  order  her  home  ?  ” 

“Because  he  doesn’t  know  anything  whatever  about  it.  Or 
[lerhaps — it’s  a  horrid  thought — but  perhaps  he  does  know  all  about 
it,  and  is  giving  Loveday  rope  enough  to  hang  herself  with.” 

The  other  shook  her  head. 

“No — no.  He  isn’t  that  sort.  He  certainly  doesn’t  know. 
However,  I  shall  write  to  Lady  Vane.  For  two  pins  I’d  write  to 
her  son.” 

“For  heaven’s  sake,  Annette - !  You  see,  when  it  comes  to 

words,  there’s  really  nothing  you  can  say.  It’s  only  a  most  uncon¬ 
ventional  sort  of  friendship.  There’s  no  attachment.” 

“There  must  be,”  said  the  younger.  “A  man — a  young,  busy, 
ambitious  man  like  Bertram  Dangerfield  wouldn’t  dance  across  Italy 
with  any  girl  for  friendship.  And  you  know  what  Cadenaggio  is.  If 
they  go  careering  about  together  all  alone,  everybody  in  the  hotel 
will  be  talking.  There  are  sure  to  be  people  there  who  know  of  Sir 
Ealegh’s  engagement.  No,  I  shall  write,  and  write  strongly.  She 
ought  to  get  a  definite  order  to  go  home,  and  if  he  is  too  proud 
to  send  it,  as  no  doubt  he  will  be,  then  the  Admiral  ought  to 
do  so.” 

“Why  not  write  to  him,  Annette?” 

“No,  I  shall  write  to  Lady  Vane.  You  can  write  to  Admiral 
Ghampernowne.  I  tell  you  frankly  that  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  Vanes  if  this  engagement  was  broken  off.” 

“For  heaven’s  sake,  Annette - 1  Do  be  careful.  It  is  not  for 

us  to  think  about  it.  We  may  be  ruining  young  lives.  Suppose 
that  happened,  and  Loveday ’s  career  was  shattered?” 

“It  would  be  her  own  fault  entirely.  I’m  feehng  exceedingly 
bitter.  Our  visit  to  Italy  has  largely  been  spoiled  by  these  young 
fools.  One  cannot  ignore  the  responsibility.” 

“It  was  never  suggested  there  was  any.” 

“But  we  very  soon  found  out  that  it  existed.  And  I’m  not  at 
all  sure  if  we  did  right  to  do  nothing.  It’s  a  hateful  business 
altogether,  and  shows  great  selfishness  and  bad  feeling,  in  my 
opinion.  She  can’t  really  be  wrapt  up  in  her  betrothed — otherwise 
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she  would  not  go  on  stopping  out  here;  and  certainly  she  would 
not  devote  all  her  time  to  another  man.” 

“You  mustn’t  say  she  does  that.  She  works  fearfully  hard  in  her 
own  way — at  culture  and  Italian,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.” 

“Well,  there’s  no  culture  at  Cadenaggio,”  declared  Annette; 
“and  if  he  stops  a  day  over  the  week,  1  shall  speak  to  him.  I’m 
old  enough  to  be  his  mother,  and  1  shall  talk  very  straight  indeed, 
and  not  mince  w'ords.” 

“He  doesn’t  seem  to  realise  in  the  least.” 

“But  he  must  be  made  to  do  so.  These  artists  are  all  half-baked 
in  some  directions.  They’re  selfish,  narrow-minded  wretches.  They 
feel  in  an  exaggerated  sort  of  ridiculous  way  about  everything — but 
other  people’s  feelings.  They  never  consider  them  in  the  least. 
So  long  as  their  own  precious  nerves  and  sensibilities  are  being 
pandered  to,  all  the  rest  of  mankind  may  go  hang.  In  fact,  they 
are  a  very  mixed  blessing,  and  certainly  no  blessing  at  all  to  the 
unfortunate  people  who  are  thrown  up  against  them.  And  I’d  tell 
him  so  as  soon  as  look  at  him.  To  hear  him  talk  about  the  ‘  brave, 
bald,  breezy  Englishmen’  at  Cadenaggio!  It’s  so  supercilious  and 
insulting.  Especially  when  you  know  that  any  one  of  them  would 
be  worth  a  dozen  of  him,  if  it  came  to  doing  anything  useful  and 
heroic  and  gentlemanly  1  ” 


(To  be  continued.) 
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